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PREFACE 

The  importance  of  George  Poindexter  was  first  called  to  my 
attention  by  Professor  Dodd,  at  whose  suggestion  1 undertook 
the  preparation  of  his  biography.  In  doing  so  it  lias  been  my 
purpose  to  exhibit  Poindexter  as  typical  of  the  civilization  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  my  intention  to  penetrate  the  veneer  of 
politics  and  determine  the  real  meaning  of  the  activities  in  which 
he  engaged.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  behavior  of  a politician 
was  not  worth  bothering  about  unless  it  could  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  its  social  origin.  Briefly,  the  hypothesis  was  that  if 
the  conduct  of  Poindexter  could  be  related  to  his  environment, 
a better  understanding  of  the  Southwest  might  result ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  these  could  not  be  related,  the  conduct  of  Poin- 
dexter would  make  a dull  narrative  signifying  nothing,  and  not 
worth  the  telling. 

In  the  effort  to  relate  Poindexter’s  conduct  to  his  environ- 
ment I have  not  had  an  unexpected  degree  of  success,  but  such 
results  as  were  obtained  are,  1 think,  sufficient  to  justify  offer- 
ing this  study  to  those  who  have  interest  in  such  matters.  The 
historian  is  really  confronted  by  an  impossible  task.  The 
interpretation  of  human  conduct  is  not  a science.  With  all  the 
advances  made  in  the  study  of  mind  and  feeling,  the  best 
psychologists  cannot  lay  down  rules  for  the  understanding  of 
behavior:  two  distinguished  alienists  will  reach  different  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  a specific  case  before  them  in  a court  room. 
What  possible  chance  can  an  historian  have,  dealing  as  he  does 
with  many  people,  long  since  dead,  about  whom  the  records  are 
necessarily  incomplete?  The  historian  does  not  even  know  as 
much  as  the  psychologist,  and  yet  he  will  blithely  undertake  to 
explain  the  subtlest  interactions  and  claim  for  his  findings  more 
certainty  than  any  reputable  student  of  human  emotions  would 
dare  suggest  for  his  own  work.  There  always  have  been  some 
historians,  however,  who  have  realized  the  essential  unreliability 
of  conclusions  historically  arrived  at.  and  it  is  to  these  that 
History  owes  its  technique.  Conscious  of  their  limitations,  these 
historians  have  compromised  with  science  by  perfecting  a 
mechanical  procedure  which  can  come  fairly  close  to  the  elimi- 
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nation  of  error  in  the  actual  collecting  and  collation  of  data. 
After  this  stage  in  the  production  of  an  historical  study  it  is 
every  man  for  himself.  No  scientific  accuracy  can  be  hoped  for 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  material  gathered  and  collated,  and 
unanimity  of  opinion  is  a will-o’-the-wisp  vainly  pursued.  It 
cannot  come  in  the  present  stage  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  technique  that  this  study  has  been 
prepared.  \ have  followed  the  conventional  method  in  dealing 
with  sources.  Having  arranged  my  material,  I have  expressed 
certain  conclusions.  These  have  been  worded  as  if  I knew  what 
I was  talking  about.  Naturally  I do  not.  but  I have  at  least 
been  conscientious,  and  assuming  a moderate  knowledge  (limited 
though  it  may  be)  of  “human  nature,"  my  guess  is  as  good  as 
anybody’s.  Proceeding  thus  I have  sought  connecting  links 
between  Poindexter  and  the  social  institutions  of  Territorial 
Mississippi,  and  in  some  cases  I have  found  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  such  links.  These  are  the  conclusions  referred  to  above. 
In  some  vital  matters  I did  not  make  much  progress.  This  was 
possibly  the  result  of  my  limited  perception;  sometimes  the 
complete  want  of  source  materials  was  at  least  a contributory 
factor  in  the  failure.  In  regard  to  these  materials,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  complain  here  that  they  were  comparatively  limited  on 
all  the  phases  of  Poindexter’s  career  through  the  period  covered 
by  this  study,  but  this  situation  is  more  completely  set  forth  in 
the  Bibliography. 

One  more  point  in  regard  to  method  is  necessary.  I have 
found  it  desirable  to  take  some  liberties  with  the  conventional 
rules  governing  the  use  of  foot-note  citations.  Foot-notes  are 
purely  a device  of  scholarship.  They  are  inserted  by  one  expert 
in  a field  for  the  use  of  another  expert  in  the  same  field.  They 
are  of  no  use  and  of  no  interest  to  others.  As  a part  of  the 
apparatus  criticus  they  are  regarded  as  essential,  as  doubtless 
they  are.  but  they  make  very  objectionable  breaks  in  the  narra- 
tive. 1 have  therefore  felt  justified  in  reducing  their  number  to 
an  absolute  minimum.  There  are,  for  example,  no  citations  for 
any  statement  of  fact  that  can  be  found  in  the  standard  treatises 
on  American  History  or  The  History  of  the  West.  In  regard 
to  the  section  on  land  claims  in  the  fourth  chapter  it  is  enough 
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to  say  that  the  blanket  citation  made  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
avoid  a most  confusing  tangle  of  references.  On  the  occasions 
where  the  material  is  all  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
source,  that  source  is  quoted  only  once,  and  the  specific  items 
therein  are  located  by  date  references  or  some  other  similar  de- 
vice within  the  text  itself. 

The  story  of  Poindexter  is  carried  only  through  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1817,  which  is  a fairly  definite  terminal. 
It  is  my  hope  at  some  later  time  to  make  a study  of  his  whole 
life;  much  of  it,  in  fact,  is  already  in  preparation.  The  value  of 
this,  however,  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  his  later  years  and  can 
very  well  be  considered  a unit  in  itself. 

My  acknowledgments  are  many.  First  among  them  is  my 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Dodd,  who  not  only  suggested  this 
project  but  also  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  a student  of  His- 
tory. The  sources  for  this  study  were  made  available  to  me  by 
Dunbar  Rowland,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished  Archivist  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Without  his  help  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
Besides  putting  all  the  material  in  the  Archives  at  my  disposal, 
he  has  opened  doors  to  other  material  for  me,  and  offered  me  in- 
finite guidance  and  encouragement.  Mr.  A.  G.  Sanders,  M.A., 
Oxon.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Millsaps  College  and 
Official  Translator  for  the  Archives  has  rendered  me  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  translation  of  French  and  Spanish  documents 
on  the  early  period.  He  has  also  been  patient  enough  to  read 
parts  of  the  manuscript  and  buoy  me  up  with  an  occasional 
chuckle.  The  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Archives  made  me 
comfortable  beyond  all  my  hopes  and  helped  me  out  in  many 
tedious  jobs.  They  made  work  for  once  a pleasure.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, the  Mississippi  State  Librarian,  was  also  especially  kind 
to  me  and  made  the  important  collection  in  her  charge  easily 
accessible  to  me.  To  the  Hon.  Edgar  S.  AVilson.  himself  a stu- 
dent of  Alississippi’s  past,  I am  indebted  for  sympathetic  en- 
couragement and  occasional  direction  to  sources.  I owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Libraries  and  county  officials  that  would  make  a 
list  too  long  for  inclusion,  but  the  Library  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, under  the  direction  of  Air.  Helmer  AArebb,  and  the  Howard 
Alemorial  Library,  under  the  direction  of  Air.  Robert  J.  Usher, 
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could  not  be  omitted  for  any  reason,  nor  could  the  Chancery 
Clerk  of  Adams  County.  Mrs.  R.  D.  Sessions  of  Natchez  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  see  her  historic  town  to  best  advantage. 
The  descendants  of  Poindexter  and  his  surviving  connections 
rendered  me  great  assistance  in  collecting  data  on  the  family. 
In  this  regard  I must  especially  mention  Parkes  S.  Poindexter, 
Esq.,  of  Chattanooga,  to  whom  I was  directed  by  Mrs.  Estelle 
England  of  Crystal  Springs,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Anna  Cowdin. 
L.  1).  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  gave  me  much  information 
on  river  traffic,  and  furnished  me  with  excellent  graphic  mate- 
rial. These  are  only  the  more  conspicuous  of  my  aiders  and 
abettors.  I must  also  thank  Tulane  University,  especially  my 
Dean,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Bechtel,  and  the  head  of  my  Department, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Nixon,  for  relieving  me  of  extra  burdens  in  order  that 
this  study  might  progress.  And  finally,  how  does  an  unmarried 
author  ever  make  an  index? 


New  Orleans 
13  March  1934 


M.  Swearingen. 
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ANCESTRY  AND  EARLY  YEARS 

Between  England  and  France  lie  the  Channel  Islands.  These 
are  the  only  vestige  of  the  old  Norman  Duchy  that  was  left  to 
the  Kings  of  England  after  the  Hundred  Years  War.  As  parts 
of  the  old  Duchy,  they  have  remained  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  free  from  parliamentary  meddling  and  above  all  free 
from  imperial  taxes.  The  islanders  are  a French  speaking  race 
noted  principally  for  the  breeds  of  cattle  that  they  have  given 
to  the  world.  They  have  largely  governed  themselves,  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  particular  reason  for  a change,  they  retained 
a mild  form  of  feudalism  long  after  this  institution  had  been 
abandoned  in  France  and  England.  Because  of  their  compara- 
tive freedom,  their  pastoral  simplicity,  their  tolerant  and  placid 
hospitality,  their  islands  have  been  a refuge  for  turbulent  spirits 
harassed  by  authority.  Charles  II  lived  there  in  peace  after  the 
execution  of  his  father.  Victor  Hugo  found  the  Islands  a haven 
during  his  exile.  To  them  also  fled  many  of  the  wealthy  English 
after  the  late  war.  to  escape  the  crushing  burden  of  taxes. 

On  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  this  group  there  has  lived  since 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  family  of  Poingdestre. 
They  were  possessors  of  a manorial  estate  known  in  the  fifteenth 
century  as  the  “fief  es  Poingdestre.”  Hence  they  were  gentle 
folk.  Hardly  a generation  passed  without  a member  of  the 
family  in  some  local  office.  They  were  baillies,  lieutenant  bail- 
lies,  or  jurats  in  almost  unbroken  succession.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  one  John  Poingdestre,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a scholar  and  legist.  Contemporary  with 
him,  the  family  genealogy  notes  one  George  Poingdestre.  younger 
son  of  Thomas,  who  “settled  in  Virginia,  N.  A.”  In  Virginia, 
as  in  England,  the  name  was  Anglicized  to  Poindexter.1 

!A11  these  facts  about  the  Poindexter  family  in  Jersey  are  from 
“An  Armorial  of  Jersey,  Being  an  Account,  Heraldic  and  Antiquarian  of 
its  Chief  Native  Families,’  ’ quoted  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  vol.xix,  pp. 215-218.  The  name  of  the  manor  was  originally 
‘‘fief  es  Moustier  (or  Mottier)  ” then  “fief  es  Poingdestre,”  and  finally 
“Grainville  Manor.”  The  name  itself  means  “right  fist,”  which  is  the 
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The  time  honored  legend  about  the  origin  of  the  Poindexter 
family  in  this  country  is  therefore  without  foundation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  romantic  tradition  the  Poindexters  tied  from  France 
to  England  following  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  From 
England  one  of  the  younger  sons  was  sent  to  America  by  an  irate 
father  for  falling  in  love  with  an  English  girl  beneath  his  sta- 
tion. She  in  her  grief  indentured  herself  and  came  to  the  land 
of  promise  in  search  of  her  beloved.  He  by  a happy  coincidence 
was  present  when  her  boat  docked,  bought  her  out  of  servitude, 
and  together  they  lived  happily  ever  after.2  There  must  be  at 
least  three  tales  of  this  sort  in  every  American  family,  but  none 
whose  falsity  can  be  more  easily  demonstrated  than  this  one. 
The  first  American  record  of  any  Poindexter  concerns  the  end- 
grant  George,  who  was  listed  in  the  Land  Office  as  the  purchaser, 
with  George  Thompson,  of  “350  acres  in  Gloucester  county  at 
the  head  of  Eagle  Nest  Creek  in  Milford  Haven,  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Richard  Long  and  Conglins.”  This  entry  is  dated  15 
March  1657s — twenty-eight  years  before  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  legend  probably  owes  its  origin  to  an 
event  recorded  in  York  County  Court  in  1673.  At  the  April 
term  George  Poindexter  was  granted  a certificate  of  the  impor- 

heraldie  device  of  the  family.  One  authority,  however,  has  ingeniously  de- 
rived the  name  from  “pungo,”  to  spur,  and  “destrier,”  horse,  thereby 
making  it  mean  “Spur  the  Steed”  or  “Hotspur.”  (Ibid.  216  note). 
This  is  clever,  but  the  dexter  fist  on  the  family  crest  rules  it  out.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  Emigrant  was  born,  except  that  it  must  have  been 
after  1620,  the  year  of  his  older  brother’s  birth.  John,  the  Scholar,  was  a 
step-uncle  of  the  Emigrant  George,  and  was  born  in  1609.  He  was  probably 
twenty  years  older  than  his  nephew,  which  is  not  enough  to  prevent  their 
being  classified  as  roughly  contemporary. 

-This  fairy  tale  was  first  printed  in  Taylor’s  “ Lives  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tist Ministers.”  In  a letter  to  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  in  1860,  A.  M.  Poin- 
dexter says  that  the  authority  for  it  was  a manuscript  left  among  John 
Poindexter’s  papers,  which  manuscript  he  (A.M.P.)  turned  over  to  Taylor. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  manuscript  simply  perpetuates  an  unsubstantiated 
family  tradition.  Among  other  errors  this  version  names  the  Emigrant 
Thomas,  makes  the  date  of  his  emigration  necessarily  a generation  later 
than  the  first  appearance  of  Poindexters  in  American  records,  and  states 
that  all  the  Poindexters  in  America  descend  from  him,  which  is  obviously 
not  the  case  since  there  are,  as  mentioned  above,  Poindexters  on  record  in 
Virginia  long  before  his  supposed  arrival.  The  whole  story  can  be  safely 
thrown  out.  The  letter  from  A.  M.  Poindexter  to  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  is  in 
the  Claiborne  MSS,  Book  C. 

?• Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.xix,  p.326. 
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tation  of  certain  persons,  among  them  Susanna  Poindexter.4 
There  is  no  way  now  to  tell  who  this  Susanna  was.  but  it  is  not 
likely  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Emigrant  George  because  in  1673 
he  was  already  the  father  of  three  children  in  America — George 
II,  John,  and  Elizabeth.5  But  the  name  Susanna  nevertheless 
stuck  in  the  family,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  memory  of 
Susanna’s  landing  in  this  country  gave  rise  to  the  romance. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  the  Emigrant  was  like. 
He  was  of  the  gentle  class.  II is  family  were  traditional  officials. 
He  was  therefore  probably  educated  after  a fashion.  His  reasons 
for  coming  to  America  are  unknown.  It  is  also  unknown  whether 
he  was  married  before  or  after  his  voyage.  If  lie  left  his  native 
Island  as  the  result  of  some  escapade,  he  must  at  least  have  left 
with  the  blessing  of  his  family,  for  he  was  able  to  buy  an  interest 
in  350  acres  of  tidewater  land. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia  he 
became  a respectable  planter  and  continued  his  family  tradition 
of  public  service.  In  1667  he  acquired  land  at  the  Middle  Plan- 
tation. in  York  County,  and  twelve  years  later  was  a vestryman 
of  Bruton  Parish.11  More  interesting  than  anything  else  in  his 
career,  however,  was  his  connection  with  Bacon’s  Rebellion  in 
1675.  His  land  at  the  Middle  Plantation  (now  Williamsburg) 
he  held  jointly  with  Otho  Thorpe,6 7  and  it  was  at  Thorpe’s  place 
that  Bacon  rallied  the  disaffected  for  the  uprising.  The  close 
association  of  the  Emigrant  Poindexter  with  Bacon  is  supported 
further  by  his  joining  with  Nathaniel  Bacon.  Jr.,  in  the  Ship 
Planters  Adventure  in  1681.  Thorpe  was  also  in  this.8 

4Ibid.,  p.327. 

$Ibid.,  pp. 326-7.  The  Emigrant  George  had  kin  in  America.  His 
mother  was  an  Efford  (Ibid.,  p.218),  and  the  Effords  of  York  County  re- 
garded his  children  as  cousins  (Ibid.,  p.326).  The  Emigrant  may  have  had 
other  children,  but  these  are  the  only  ones  of  which  there  is  a record.  George 
II  was  born  before  April  1664;  John  and  Elizabeth  before  April  1666, 
because  these  are  the  dates  on  which  they  are  first  referred  to.  Some  time 
before  July  1689  John  was  married  to  one  Katherine. 

6 Ibid.  His  sons  were  also  vestrymen,  church  wardens,  and  ‘ ‘ proces- 
sioners  of  land.  ’ ’ 


7Ibid.,  vol.xix,  p.327. 

*Ibid.,  vol.xxv,  p.374. 
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The  possession  of  Tidewater  land  should  have  meant  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  manorial  seat  for  the  Poindexters 
in  America,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The)  western  movement 
had  already  begun,  and  the  process  of  carving  new  counties  out 
of  the  old  shires  as  they  were  settled  farther  and  farther  back 
was  well  under  way.  As  the  population  moved  up  the  Rivers 
York,  Pamunkey,  North  Anna,  and  South  Anna,  the  Counties  of 
New  Kent,  Hanover,  and  Louisa  followed.  To  these  new  com- 
munities went  Poindexters  in  such  number  that  by  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  the  name  was  represented  in  almost  every  settled 
part  of  the  state.  This  fact,  together  with  the  destruction  of 
the  records  of  New  Kent  and  Hanover  Counties,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  present  a clear  picture  of  the  family,  or  even  to  con- 
struct a genealogy.  After  the  first  American  generation  the 
line  is  lost.9 

But  if  the  line  of  descent  is  lost,  the  family  itself  is  anything 
but  lost.  In  the  Register  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish  (New  Kent),  in 
the  records  of  Louisa  and  Bedford  Counties,  and  in  private 
family  archives,  Poindexters  appear  by  the  score.  From  the 
baptism  of  slaves,  the  wills,  and  the  deeds  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  generally  people  of  property.  This  at  any  rate  is  true  of 
the  Poindexters  in  Louisa.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  the  first 
of  the  name  appearing  in  that  county  was  one  John  Poindexter 
who.  in  1738,  was  granted  two  adjoining  tracts  of  400  acres  in 
the  part  of  Hanover  that  later  was  made  into  Louisa.  To  these 
were  later  added  two  more  grants  of,  respectively,  1,000  and  400 
acres.10  Whether  these  were  added  to  by  purchase  is  not  known, 
but  2,200  acres  constitute  by  themselves  a respectable  holding 
and  would  manifestly  entitle  the  owner  to  a position  of  influence 
in  the  community.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  when 
Louisa  County  was  formed  in  1742,  this  John  Poindexter  was 
made  one  of  the  first  justices.* 11  From  this  fact  it  is  safe  to  pre- 

t* All  the  available  data  on  the  Poindexter  Family  has  been  collected 
and  published  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  above 
referred  to,  under  the  title  “The  Poindexter  Family,  Notes  from  Public 
and  Private  Records’  ’,  vols.  xix,  pp. 215-218,  326-329,  439-440;  xx,  pp.107- 
110,  218-220,  329-331,  440-443;  xxi,  pp.87-88,  102-104,  214-215. 

ro Virginia  Magazine,  vol.xix,  p.326. 

llIbid.,  p.4.39. 
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sume  that  he  was  at  least  literate,  if  not  educated.  In  the  court 
records  he  is  always  referred  to  as  “John  Poindexter,  Gentle- 
man.” Gentleman  he  must  have  been. 

This  John,  the  “Gentleman,”  must  have  been  a grandson  of 
George  the  Emigrant.12  but  which  of  the  Emigrant's  sons  was 
his  father  is  not  known.  In  his  will  he  lists  eight  children,  among 
whom  he  distributes,  not  impartially,  800  acres  of  land  and  con- 
siderable live  stock,  slaves  and  furniture.  To  a tenant  he  leaves 
100  acres.  The  residue  went  to  his  wife,  Christian.13  Her  will 
does  little  to  reveal  the  size  of  the  estate ; it  merely  provides  for 
division  among  her  children  and  grandchildren  of  what  was  left 
to  her.14  Among  the  children  of  John  and  Christian  was  one 
Thomas,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  tangled  skeins  of  the  life  of  this  Thomas  defy  unravel- 
ling, as  a result  of  the  fact  that  the  Poindexters  were  a prolific 
family  and  had  little  ingenuity  in  contriving  names.  Thomas, 
John,  and  George  were  almost  the  limit  of  the  family  imagina- 
tion in  regard  to  nomenclature.  Louisa  County  was  broken  out 
in  a rash  of  Poindexters,  apparently  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
named  Thomas,  John,  and  George.  There  seem  to  be  a good 
half  dozen  Thomas  Poindexters  contemporary  with  the  father  of 
the  George  herein  concerned.  But  a few  facts  are  fairly  clear. 
Like  his  father  before  him,  Thomas  was  designated  in  the  record 
“Gentleman,”  and  was  also  a justice.13  He  was  obviously  a man 
of  property,  and  on  being  made  acting  treasurer  for  the  County 
was  able  to  make  bond  for  10,000  pounds.10  Manifestly  a trusted, 
substantial  citizen,  he  probably  had  the  further  advantage  of 
some  legal  training.  His  will  was  proved  in  1796.  and  in  it  he 
mentions  the  following  children:  John.  James,  Robert,  Richard, 
Gabriel,  Thomas,  George,  Elizabeth,  Lucy,  and  Mollie  (de- 

12The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  was  old  enough  to  be  a 
landowmer,  “first  settler,”  and  justice  in  Louisa  in  1742,  and  he  died 
in  1753.  The  Emigrant  apparently  died  around  1690,  having  sons  born 
before  1666  (supra,  p.l.3,n.5).  It  seems  more  probable  that  John  the  Gen- 
tleman was  a child  of  one  of  these  sons,  rather  than  of  the  Emigrant. 

i ^Virginia  Magazine,  vol.xix,  pp. 439-440. 

x*lbid.,  vol.xx,  p.107. 

lr<Ibid.,  and  p.108. 

i^Ibid. 
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ceased).17  John  was  the  eldest  son;  George,  born  in  1779,  was 
the  youngest.18  The  mother  of  all  tins  brood  was  Lucy  Jones  of 
Culpeper  County,  about  whom  nothing'  else  is  known.19 

The  most  important  relative  in  George's  early  life  was  not 
his  father  or  mother,  but  his  elder  brother  John.  John  was  a 
Baptist  preacher  of  great  reputation  in  Virginia.  Every  account 
of  him  indicates  that  he  was  a man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  stern 
character.  In  1773  he  had  entered  the  Clerk’s  office  as  a 
“writer,”  and  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  1790  he  was 
elected  by  the  court  to  take  his  place.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1820.  His  letters  show  him  to  be  a person  of 
great  feeling.  His  style  was  simple  and  vigorous;  his  hand- 
writing clear  and  strong.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  vigor 
and  uprightness  were  the  symbols  of  his  personality. 

He  was  baptized  into  the  Baptist  Church  in  1790.  In  1792 
he  was  made  pastor  of  the  church  at  “The  Roundabout,’  eight 
miles  south  of  Louisa  Courthouse.  No  man  in  Louisa  seems  to 
have  been  more  conspicuous,  more  respected,  or  more  trusted. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  formal  education,  but  no  one 
could  presume  to  call  him  uneducated  or  ignorant.  Nor  was  he 
poor.  His  home  was  at  least  considered  sufficiently  impressive 
to  bear  the  pretentious  name  of  “Winston  Hall,  and  he  was 
apparently  able  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  children  of 
his  three  successive  wives.  One  of  his  daughters  by  his  second 
wife  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Quarles  family  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.20 

1 -‘Ibid.,  p.110. 

i s There  is  no  record  anywhere  of,  the  day  or  month  of  George  s birth, 
but  the  year  is  fairly  well  established  by  his  tombstone  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, a contemporary  biographical  sketch  printed  by  Duff  Green  (1835), 
and  by  family  tradition.  The  fact  that  John  was  the  eldest  rests  solely  on 
family  sources,  for  example  the  letter  from  A.  M.  Poindexter  to  Claiborne, 
op.  cit.,  and  Virginia  Magazine,  op.  cit.,  vol.xx,  pp. 440-441. 

™ Virginia  Magazine,  vol.xxi,  pp. 87-88. 

20Information  about  Elder  John  Poindexter  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
He  seems  to  have  made  quite  an  impression  on  his  contemporaries.  Besides 
the  sketch  in  Taylor’s  “ Lives  of  Virginia  Baptist  Ministers,’ ' there  is  also 
scattered  material  about  him  in  Judge  E.  H.  Lane  s ‘‘Sketches  of  Louisa 
in  Olden  Times,’’  given  to  the  Virginia  Magazine,  op. cit.,  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Poindexter  and  printed  therein  (vol.  xx,  pp. 440-443 ; vol.xxi,  pp.  102-104)  , 
also  in  the  letter  from  A.  M.  Poindexter  to  Claiborne,  op. cit.  There  aie 
also  four  letters  from  Elder  John  to  George  in  the  Poindexter  Papers 
(Claiborne  MSS.,  Book  C). 
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It  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  John  to  “bring  up”  his  brother 
George.  This  was  probably  the  result  of  their  father’s  removal 
to  Kentucky,  rather  than  of  George’s  being  left  an  orphan  at. 
a tender  age,  as  family  tradition  has  it.  Thomas  the  Father 
did  not  die  until  1796,  at  which  time  George  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  in  those  days  one  was  not  considered  a child 
after  he  had  achieved  his  middle  teens.  But  Thomas  did  move 
to  Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  where  lie  died  and  where  his 
will  was  proved.21  For  some  reason  he  did  not  take  George  with 
him.  It  was  therefore  up  to  John,  the  eldest  brother,  to  see  to 
it  that  George  got  something  in  the  way  of  parental  care  and 
supervision.  Just  how  much  of  it  he  did  get  must  forever  re- 
main a matter  for  pure  speculation. 

If  nothing  is  definitely  known,  however,  of  George’s  child- 
hood life,  much  is  known  of  the  general  society  in  which  he  grew 
up.  Louisa  is  just  back  of  the  Fall  Line  and  is  therefore  in  the 
first  tier  of  Piedmont  counties.  In  comparison  with  the  Tide- 
water it  was  new  country.  As  such  it  shared  the  political  views 
of  the  disgruntled  Patrick  Henry  and  the  visionary  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Indeed  it  was  the  very  country  of  Henry  and  Jeffer- 
son. Immediately  adjoining  on  the  east  was  Hanover,  the  parent 
county,  where  the  turbulent  Patrick  had  been  born.  He  had 
even  for  a while  lived  in  Louisa,  whose  inhabitants  had  twice 
sent  him  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  (1765  and  1776)  ; it  was  in 
fact  they  who  had  first  bestowed  on  him  this  honor.22  Next  on 
the  west  was  Albemarle,  where  the  broad  acres  of  Jefferson 
rolled  away  from  the  foot  of  his  “Little  Mountain.”  But  it  was 
not  so  much  the  proximity  of  these  two  leaders  that  made  the 
political  complexion  of  the  good  people  of  Louisa  what  it  was; 
it  was  rather  that  the  whole  population,  Henry  and  Jefferson 
included,  had  acquired  their  political  complexion  from  the  social 
conditions  under  which  they  all  lived. 

Aristocracy,  in  the  old  Tidewater  form,  did  not  extend  as 
far  back  as  Louisa.  There  were  plantations,  of  course,  and 

2i Virginia  Magazine,  vol.  xx.,  p.214. 

22Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  p.358. 
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slaves  and  tobacco,  and  even  a few  great  houses,23  but  the  style 
of  life  attendant  on  these  economic  phenomena  did  not  supply 
the  characteristic  tone  to  Louisa  society.  This  was  hill  country, 
and  the  special  domain  of  the  small  farmer.  These  farmers 
depended  on  grain  and  cattle  rather  than  on  the  money  crops 
that  made  plantations  and  gentlemen  along  the  coastal  plain. 
They  lived  in  plenty,  but  without  wealth.  They  also  lived  in 
constant  irritation.  The  lordly  nabobs  of  the  Low  Country  ruled 
Virginia — in  their  own  interest.  The  interest  of  the  Low  Coun- 
try was  not  the  interest  of  the  Piedmont.  This  was  the  friction 
whose  heat  hatched  a politician  on  every  hilltop.  Thus  was  born 
a Revolution  and  a political  party.  The  people  of  Louisa  and 
similar  counties  could,  and  did,  make  common  cause  with  the 
restless  foreigners  in  the  mountains,  lately  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, sooner  than  with  their  natural  enemies  in  the  river  bot- 
toms. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
“gentlemen”  of  Louisa  and  the  “gentlemen”  of  the  Tidewater, 
than  that  afforded  by  the  development  of  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism. The  more  emotional  and  highly  personal  forms  of  religion 
have  never  been  able  to  penetrate  the  veneer  of  good  breeding. 
Anything  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  good  taste  is  ruled  out  by 
the  conventional  aristocrat.  The  true  and  proper  gentleman  of 
Low  Country  Virginia  would  never  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
immersion,  nor  would  he  ever  have  the  execrably  bad  taste  to 
express  his  love  of  God  in  the  manner  common  among  Shouting 
Methodists.  But  the  people  of  the  Piedmont  were  not  so  finicky. 
Among  them  the  Baptist  and  the  Methodist  evangelists  could 
find  converts.  John  Poindexter,  prominent  landowner,  clerk  of 
the  court,  grandson  of  John  Poindexter,  “gentleman,”  and  son 
of  Thomas  Poindexter,  “gentleman,”  could  become  a Baptist 
exhorter  and  thereby  gain  rather  than  lose  in  public  estimation. 
A short  fifty  miles  to  the  east  this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

23Most  of  the  homes  of  true  manorial  character  in  this  area  were  of  a 
very  late  date,  e.g.,  Monticello,  Edgeliill  (home  of  the  Randolphs),  Oak- 
land (home  of  the  Nelsons) — only  the  first  of  which  was  begun  before  the 
Revolution.  Louisa  itself  is  completely  devoid  of  “great  houses’’  of  his- 
toric interest,  Monticello  and  Edgehill  are  in  Albemarle  County,  Oakland 
in  Hanover. 
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George  Poindexter  was  therefore  the  descendant  of  a family 
long  accustomed  to  landholding  and  prominence.  He  was  also 
heir  to  a tradition  of  public  service.  But  with  all  these  in- 
gredients of  aristocracy,  he  was  not  surrounded  by  those  in- 
fluences which  would  have  made  him  a “gentleman”  of  the  ac- 
cepted type.  A natural  antipathy  existed  between  the  free  spirit 
of  Louisa  society  and  the  tone  of  elegance  imparted  to  the  Tide- 
water by  the  already  decaying  slavocracy.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  heritage  of  George  was  as  good  as  any  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  his  manners  were 
not. 

He  was  certainly  not  poverty  stricken.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Poindexter  lands  had  been  greatly  reduced,  because  broods 
of  eight  to  fourteen  children  were  common  in  the  family  and 
primogeniture  was  regularly  disregarded  for  an  equal  division 
among  heirs,  but  in  spite  of  this  progressive  disintegration  there 
is  no  indication  of  distress  among  the  descendants  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  When  George  was  about  seventeen  his 
father’s  death  left  him  the  proud  possessor  of  two  female  slaves 
and  one-thirteenth  of  his  father’s  lands.24  How  much  this 
amounted  to,  or  what  became  of  it,  does  not  appear  in  the  record, 
but  it  must  have  been  very  soon  disposed  of,  because  at  the  time 
of  his  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  he  had  no  property 
of  this  sort  that  he  could  convert  into  cash.25  It  is  likely  that 
whatever  he  had  Brother  John  managed  for  him,  or  even  took 
as  compensation  for  rearing  him.  Brother  John,  besides  being 
clerk  of  the  court  and  Baptist  preacher,  was  also  a business  man 
of  no  mean  ability.26 

George  was  in  his  eleventh  year  when  Brother  John  was 
immersed.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  probably  escaped  the  stern 
piety  that  was  no  doubt  lavished  on  him  thereafter.  But  he  did 
not  escape  education  of  a sort.  Brother  James  was  Brother 
John’s  secretary  in  the  clerk’s  office.  Day  after  day  George  sat 
in  the  office  and  recited  lessons  to  James.  This  seems  to  have 

2*Virginui  Magazine,  vol.xxi,  pp. 214-215. 

25Infra.,  pp. 22-26. 

26Ibid. 
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been  his  only  schooling,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  James. 
The  faultless  grammar,  the  unusually  effective  diction,  and  the 
sincere  reverence  for  learning  that  characterize  the  mature 
George,  constitute  a monument  to  the  memory  of  James  such  as 
few  brothers  can  boast.  However,  this  account  comes  indirectly 
from  the  tutoring  brother  himself  and  may  not  be  sufficiently 
modest.27 

From  the  same  source  comes  the  only  account  of  George’s 
character  as  a youth.  If  he  impressed  his  family  and  friends 
with  the  quickness  and  retentiveness  of  his  mind,  he  also  harassed 
them  by  his  tendency  to  insubordination  and  his  restless  temper. 
He  was  furthermore  “fond  of  a frolick.”  This  must  have  been 
the  despair  of  his  pious  elder  brothers.  Not  only  John,  but  also 
Richard,  was  a Baptist  preacher.  If  John  seems  to  have  been 
an  intelligent  man  of  the  world,  Richard  on  the  other  hand  bore 
all  the  earmarks  of  a sanctimonious  humbug.28  Between  them 
they  must  have  made  life  wretched  for  a restless,  intelligent 
youngster  who  was  “fond  of  a frolick.’’  But  for  a time  at  least 
they  won  out  against  his  tendency  to  insubordination.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  Church.  We  cannot  know  how  much  this  surrender 
cost  his  sensitive  spirit,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  It  became 
fashionable  to  wear  queues,  and  George  wore  one.  This  in  Bap- 
tist eyes  was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,29  so  George 
and  the  church  parted  company.  Whether  lie  was  put  out  or 
got  out  under  li is  own  steam  is  not  known,  but  what  evidence 
there  is  seems  to  indicate  that  neither  party  felt  any  sorrow  at 

27A.  M.  Poindexter  to  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  op.  cit.  A.  M.  Poindexter 
was  a nephew  to  George,  i.e.,  the  son  of  Richard.  His  information  about 
George  he  got  from  his  Uncle  James,  the  brother  who  taught  George.  The 
letter  was  written  in  I860,  and  the  information  in  it  therefore  depends 
solely  on  the  family  memory  and  the  integrity  of  the  narrator.  Not  a good 
source,  but  the  only  one  there  is. 

28ln  the  Poindexter  Papers  (Claiborne  MSS.,  Book  C)  there  are  two 
long  letters  from  Richard  to  George  (30  Nov.  1808  and  25  Nov.  1811). 
These  are  both  largely  made  up  of  pseudo-theological  catch-phrases;  in 
other  words,  rubbish.  There  is  nothing  that  suggests  Richard  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

29“  In  like  manner  also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  ap- 
parel, with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety;  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold, 
or  pearls,  or  costly  array’’  (I  Timothy  2:9).  Also  I Peter  3:3,  “Whose 
adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel.’’ 
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the  separation.  For  a few  years  after  this  George  abandoned 
Christianity  entirely.30  During  these  years  of  freedom  it  is  per- 
missible to  imagine  that  lie  spread  himself  handsomely.  At  some 
time  in  his  early  life  he  formed  never-broken  habits  that  were 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  strict  discipline  of  evangelical 
Protestantism.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  these  were  formed 
in  the  period  without  restrictions  that  followed  his  tonsorial 
backsliding.  The  clash  of  his  passionate  nature  and  sensitive 
intellect  with  the  equally  forceful  but  more  conventional  per- 
sonalities of  his  older  brothers  was  hound  to  produce  an  ex- 
plosion. It  is  possible  that  this  explosion  was  the  generating 
factor  in  George’s  independently  brilliant  career. 

When  George  approached  manhood  he  chose  the  law  as  his 
profession.  There  survives  in  the  family  a traditional  anecdote 
of  his  entry  into  this  learned  career.  James  had  to  go  to  Ken- 
tucky, probably  to  settle  the  estate  of  their  father.31  He  had 
not  been  there  long  when  George  showed  up  unexpectedly  and 
announced  his  rebellion  against  the  stern  discipline  of  Brother 
John.  When  asked  what  he  wanted  to  do  he  expressed  a desire 
to  study  law.  James  placed  him  with  a lawyer  and  returned  to 
Virginia.  Before  long  George  came  in  unannounced  and  ex- 
plained that  his  employer  had  lost  confidence  in  him  because  he 
was  gambling.  He  still  wished  to  study  law,  so  James  placed  him 
again,  this  time  in  Richmond.  In  a few  months  he  got  his  license 
and  hung  out  his  shingle.32  Everything  about  this  story  is  so 

30“  But  I should  have  felt  additional  pleasure,  if  you  had  Added  You 
also  determined  to  make  Choice  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  that  Moral- 
ity and  Virtue  which  do  grow  out  of  the  Religion  of  the  heart.”  (John 
Poindexter  to  George  Poindexter,  28  April  1803,  Poindexter  Papers,  Clai- 
borne MSS.,  Book  C).  ‘‘You  think  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  our  filler  (or  futerf)  happiness,  to  believe  in  misteries 
which  we  cannot  comprehend...  ” (Richard  Poindexter  to  George  Poin- 
dexter, 25  Nov.  1811,  Poindexter  Papers,  Claiborne  MSS.,  Book  C). 

siJames  was  an  executor  of  his  father’s  will,  and  made  oath  as  such 
in  the  County  Court  of  Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  in  1797,  the  year  after 
his  father’s  death.  Virginia  Magazine,  op.cit.,  vol.xxi,  pp. 215-216.  George 
was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  which  is  about  the  age  he  would  begin  to 
study  law;  it  is  also  sufficiently  mature  an  age  for  him  to  make  a lone  trip 
to  Kentucky.  The  story  is  therefore  plausible. 

saClaiborne,  p.362,  gives  this  story,  with  characteristic  embroidery, 
but  does  not  give  his  source.  He  got  it  from  the  letter  written  him  by 
A.  M.  Poindexter  (op.cit.).  The  speeches  and  several  other  details  Clai- 
borne made  up  or  altered  to  suit  himself,  as  was  his  invariable  custom.  His 
editorial  standards  were  those  of  Jared  Sparks. 
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characteristic  of  the  man  throughout  his  whole  life  that  it  does 
not  need  support.  Even  if  in  some  details  it  is  not  accurate,  it 
represents  what  his  family  thought  about  him  and  for  that  reason 
its  importance  cannot  be  impeached. 

Thus  begins  the  professional  life  of  George  Poindexter.  In 
1799  he  was  a practising  attorney  in  Milton,  Virginia.33  He  was 
probably  not  successful  financially,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  had  cases.34  There  is  no  record  of  his  life  in  Milton,  except 
that  he  bought  a lot  there  for  which  he  paid  $1,000.00.35  Today 
there  is  no  trace  even  of  Milton  itself.  It  was  a boom  town, 
created  by  the  Legislature  in  1789.  A hundred  acres  of  land 
were  laid  out  in  half  acre  lots  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rivanna, 
in  Albemarle  County,  and  called  the  town  of  Milton.  By  1800 
over  twenty  of  these  lots  had  been  sold.36  Poindexter  was  the 
unfortunate  holder  of  one  of  them.  For  a time  the  town  throve, 
owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  normal  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Rivanna.  But  by  1835  there  were  only  60  whites 
and  10  free  blacks  in  the  whole  settlement,  and  by  1880  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  map.37 

But  the  young  lawyer  Poindexter  did  not  wait  to  watch  the 
gradual  decline  of  his  new  home-town.  Some  time  in  1802  he 
left  unceremoniously  for  the  Mississippi  Territory.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  hurried  departure  are  obscured  by  the  contro- 
versy over  his  debts.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  says  he  was  so  deeply 

3 :A Void,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Congress,  gives  the  year  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  as  1800,  and  the  pamphlet  by  Duff  Green  ( op.cit .) 
states  that  he  started  practice  prematurely,  not  having  the  money  to  con- 
tinue his  training,  but  in  the  Poindexter  Papers  (Claiborne  MSS.,  Book  C) 
there  is  a letter  to  him  from  W.  G.  Poindexter  addressed  “George  Poin- 
dexter, Atto.,  Milton.  ’ ’ The  letter  is  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
the  status  of  a dozen  law  cases  in  which  he  was  apparently  serving  as 
counsel,  and  the  date  of  it  is  10  September  1799. 

3*The  letter  cited  in  the  previous  note  is  evidence  that  he  had  some 
clients.  The  existence  of  clients  is  also  indicated  by  the  letter  (28  April 
1803)  from  John  {op.cit.), wherein  he  states  “But  Sundry  Orders  given 
by  you  on  persons  who  owed  you  for  fees  have  been  ungenerously  pro- 
tested ...” 

35 John  to  George  Poindexter,  14  Miarch  1810,  Poindexter  Papers. 

36A  sketch  of  Milton  is  given  in  Woods,  History  of  Albemarle  County, 
p.  57. 

s'Rawlings,  The  Albemarle  of  Other  Days,  p.  125,  and  Claiborne,  p.  362. 
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involved  that  he  was  liable  to  arrest.38  This  was  the  story  that 
his  enemies  used  against  him,  and  to  make  their  case  the  strong- 
er they  accused  him  of  leaving  his  creditors  without  provision 
for  their  payment.  In  other  words,  that  he  fled  from  his  debts. 
Why  he  left  is  not  known,  nor  why  he  left  so  suddenly,  but  it  is 
patent  libel  to  accuse  him  of  making  no  provision  for  his  cred- 
itors. From  three  letters,  dated  28  April  1803,  28  February 
1810,  and  14  March  1810,  written  to  him  by  his  brother  John, 
the  general  outline  of  his  financial  arrangements  is  perfectly 
clear,  even  if  the  details  are  mostly  lacking.39  In  the  first  of 
these  letters  is  this : 

The  Lott  &c  in  Milton,  Which  you  deeded  to  me  and 
for  Which  Mr.  Shiflet40  was  to  make  a deed  to  you, 
Was  reed  by  me  wdtli  Shifllets  deed,  But  he  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  lott,  I sued  him,  and  now  he  Agrees  to  do  it  I 
endeavored  to  Sell  the  lott  &c  but  find  I shall  not  be  Able 
to  get  more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars  — So  I deter- 
mined Not  to  Sell  it  - — Yet,  I have  rented  it  to  D.  Ander- 
son, for  Eight  Months,  For  Ten  pounds,  the  Most  and 
all  that  I could  get  for  it,  Which  is  placed  to  your  Credit 
- — I only  mean,  to  he  paid  out  of  it ; the  balance  if  any 
Will  be  put  to  Your  Use  — David  Yancey41  & some 
Other  Gentlemen  thought  it  would  Sell  for  enough  to 
pay  the  Debts  due  from  you  to  person’s  (sic)  left  by 
you  Unpaid,  With  the  Expectation  Your  resources  be- 
hind would  do  it;  But  Sundry  Orders  given  by  you  on 
persons  who  owed  you  for  fees  have  been  ungenerously 
protested  and  as  yet  the  prospect  does  not  seem  flatter- 
ing from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Nelson  I believe  has  uni- 
formly appeared  for  you.  I think  it  probable  that  (Un- 
less the  Lott  &c  Can  be  Sold  for  more  than  I gave  you 

ssPage  363,  note.  I can  find  nothing  to  support  this. 

39 All  three  in  the  Poindexter  Papers  (Claiborne  MSS,  Book  C). 

49Joel  Shiflett  is  listed  by  Woods  ( History  of  Albemarle  County,  p.  57) 
as  one  of  the  suckers  that  bought  a lot  in  Milton. 

41Not  an  ancestor  of  William  L.  Yancey,  but  of  the  same  family.  I 
can  find  nothing  about  the  Anderson  mentioned  in  the  letter,  but  the  Mr. 
Nelson  was  Hugh  Nelson,  a good  friend  of  Poindexter’s  who,  according  to 
Claiborne  (p.  362),  was  later  in  Congress  and  Minister  to  Spain.  He  is 
likewise  said  to  have  had  a statement  of  Poindexter ’s  liabilities,  but  I 
can  find  no  trace  of  it. 
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for  it)  there  will  be  Nearly  One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  due  from  you  to  Sundries  in  this  State : If  any- 
thing should  be  necessary  at  Natches  to  prove  you  had  a 
right  to  believe  You  left  enough  behind  to  A (blotted 
out)  these  Claims,  it  Can  be  had,  & you  must  W (blotted 
out)  and  I will  procure  it,  and  Communicate  to  You 
(blotted  out)  st  draw  to  a Conclusion,  by  assuring  you  I 
have  the  Same  desire  you  should  Succeed  As  ever 

In  the  second  of  the  letters  is  the  following  paragraph: 

A small  paper  enclosed  Marked  A will  Show  the 
Amount,  for  Money  advanced  You  when  I saw  You  last 
in  Louisa.  1 send  You  an  account  enclosed  Marked  B — 
the  Money  due  on  this  Account  is  but  little,  but  it  is  my 
due,  And  What  You  promised  to  send  me,  from  Wash- 
ington last  Summer  — Inclosed  You  will  find  Another 
Statement  Marked  C — This  is  An  Account  for  Money 
Advanced  for  You  at  a time  When  Your  all  depended  on 
the  Support  You  received  by  that  Means  — At  the  time 
When  the  Account  C was  settled  between  us  I was  dis- 
posed to  give  You  up  that  Amount  because  of  Your  de- 
pressed Circumstances.  You  told  me  Your  determina- 
tion was  to  pay  me  that  Money  if  ever  You  should  be 
able  to  do  so  — I answered  that  in  Your  Present  Cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  prospect  of  Your  Ability  to 
pay  without  doing  Yourself  An  Injury  — but  that  in 
Case  Your  Circumstances  Should  hereafter  be  Such  as 
to  enable  you  to  pay  me  You  might  do  so. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  letter  is  this  postscript : 

If-  You  Should  incline  to  Make  arrangements  for  the 
payment  of  my  Claims,  And  it  Should  be  found  incon- 
venient for  You  to  do  it  in  this  Country  — I am  willing 
to  receive  it  in  Cotton  • — delivered  in  Richmond  — for 
this  purpose  You  may  if  You  Choose  to  do  so  — Send  me 
a draft  on  Major  Carter42,  desiring  him  to  Ship 
Twelve  bails  (sic)  of  Cotton  of  good  quality  to  Rich- 

4-’Major  Jesse  Carter  was  a Natchez  planter  and  the  father  of  George 
Poindexter ’s  wife. 

Major  Robert  Quarles  was  not  the  husband  of  John  Poindexter’s 
daughter,  though  doubtless  a relative.  His  daughter ’s  husband  was  Garett 
M.  Quarles.  Virginia  Magazine,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xxxi,  p.103. 

Armstrong  was  the  unfortunate  easy  mark  to  whom  John  sold  George’s 
lot  in  Milton.  See  the  third  letter. 
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mond  Virginia.  Addressed  to  Major  Robert  Quarles,  in 
the  City  of  Richmond,  for  my  Account,  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  Which,  I will  Order  it  Up  to  the  point  of  Fork, 
and  will  Sell  it  for  the  best  price  that  Can  be  had,  Very 
probably  for  $.25  dollars  per  ct  If  it  is  Very  good,  or  I 
will  take  that  quantity  delivcl  at  Richmond  for  the  Money 
You  Owe  me Armstrongs  Debt  Shall  be  prosecut- 
ed and  when  received  Applied  As  you  May  direct 

12  Bails  Cotton  350  each  4200  a 20  Cents  $840 
If  Sold  in  the  Country,  Should  (bring)  25  cents.  It 
would  produce  a balance  in  Your  favor  of  About  $200  — 
And  the  third  letter  is  taken  up  entirely  with  these  debts.  The 
pertinent  points  in  it  are  as  follows : 

I Can  only  Say  first  that  all  You  have  Said  about 
Your  liability  to  pay  me  the  Money  I borrowed  for  You 
(for  I was  not  Your  security)  Amounts  in  my  View  to 
Nothing  more  than  an  Attempt  to  remove  from  Your 
Heart  a Sense  of  the  Obligation  You  lay  under  to  pay  me 
the  money  you  So  justly  ought  to  have  done,  for  I am 
Able  to  prove  by  a Witness,  who  Cannot  be  impeached, 
that  I was  in  fact  no  more  than  a trustee,  Confidentially, 
invested  with  the  title  to  the  lott  &c  in  Milton,  which  was 
to  be  Sold  by  me,  And  the  proceeds  placed  to  Your  Credit 
Accordingly.  The  lott  you  Say  Cost  You  $1,000,  by  the 
Sale  of  Which  you  lost  $600.  I Assure  you  Sir,  that 
was  not  my  fault,  for  when  I Sent  my  Agent  to  Milton 
Xtmass  After  You  left  Virginia,  no  Man  thought  that  lott 
&c  worth  more  than  $500,  And  no  person  would  even  give 
that,  the  Most  I was  offered  for  it.  Untill  the  Sale  to 
Armstrong,  was  $250.  You  mention  7 Years  had  not 
elapsed  Since  you  ought  to  have  paid  that  debt  &c  for 
that  I had  possession  of  the  property,  Which  You  es- 
teemed a final  Adjustment  of  that  business,  especially 
after  the  receipt  of  my  letter  in  1805  Wherein  I expressed 
my  entire  Satisfaction  for  the  Dt  — The  possession  of 
that  property  was  not  Voluntary,  It  became  Necessary 
for  You  to  have  Money,  here  you  could  not  stay  and  go 
You  Could  not  without  it,  I advanced  the  Money,  and  re- 
ceived possession  of  the  only  property  You  had  here,  not 
willingly,  but  Necessarily,  And  that  for  Your  Use,  — It 
is  true,  When  I Sold  that  lott  I advised  you  of  it,  And 
Wrote  You  I was  to  Wait  5 Years  for  the  Money,  hard  as 
it  was  I was  glad  to  Content  myself  with  it  and  I wish  I 
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Could  see  that  letter,  have  you  present,  that  You  might 
See  the  tenor  of  it.  I well  knew  then,  as  well  as  now,  that 
You  might  Avail  Yourself  of  it,  So  as  to  make  it  a dis- 
charge For  which  reason  I mentioned  the  Circumstance 
in  1807,  at  my  house,  And  told  You,  that  You  ought  to 
take  that  Debt  Upon  Yourself,  And  pay  me  the  money  I 
loaned  You  — Which  You  Actually  promised  to  do  and 
Which  I am  Able  to  prove  Also  ...  As  to  my  Dbt  of 
47.12  pounds  and  the  interest  which  You  reserve  for  fu- 
ture investigation  the  only  thing  I omitted  in  that  Case, 

was  that  You  gave  me  Your  bond 

There  is  no  way  now  to  check  these  accounts,  but  the  ar- 
rangement made  with  his  brother  is  clear.  John  lent  him  the 
money  for  his  trip,  took  all  his  property  (“the  lott  &c  in  Mil- 
ton’’),  and  agreed,  apparently  in  conjunction  with  Nelson,  to 
pay  his  creditors  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty. John  in  1803  thought  George  sincere  in  believing  that  his 
property  together  with  the  fees  owed  him  would  take  care  of 
all  his  obligations.  As  late  as  1805  John  declared  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement,  and  did  not  change  his  mind  until 
1807. 

Poindexter’s  flight  from  Virginia,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  deliberately  planned  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  he  w'as  perfectly  honest,  he 
did  not  make  up  the  deficit  to  John.  His  debts  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  large — from  the  accounts  given  by  John  they  must 
have  been  at  most  less  than  $1,000,  which  is  hardly  enough  to 
run  away  from.  But  even  if  John’s  letters  can  be  interpreted 
to  clear  Poindexter  of  real  dishonesty,  they  at  least  convict  him 
of  behavior  that  indicates  a most  ungenerous  nature.  It  must 
be  remembered,  of  course,  that  these  documents  give  only  John’s 
side  of  the  case,  and  that  there  were  probably  many  reasons 
why  George  could  not  feel  any  generosity  towards  his  strict 
Baptist  brother,  but  even  when  all  due  allowances  are  made, 
this  episode  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  throughout  his  whole 
life,  that  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  often  displayed  a 
mean  spirit. 

Other  points  are  raised  by  these  letters.  In  the  second 
letter  John  says  George  ought  not  to  be  surprized  at  being  called 
on  for  the  money, 
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especially  When  You  Consider  that  I borrowed  that 

Money  for  You,  At  a time  When  No  other  man  on  earth 

would  have  done  as  much. 

And  immediately  afterwards  he  adds  that  he  was  at  that  time 
the  “Only  Actual  active  friend  You  had  on  earth.”  In  the 
third  letter  he  bluntly  states  “here  you  could  not  stay.”  All 
this  is  tantalizing.  Why  had  he  no  friends  who  would  lend  him 
money,  and  why  couldn ’t  he  stay  in  Virginia  ? If  he  were  in- 
volved in  some  escapade  that  made  his  departure  necessary,  the 
facts  are  lost,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  George  Poindexter 
who  founded  the  line  in  Virginia.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
Brother  John  was  exaggerating,  because  Hugh  Nelson  was  one 
friend  who  does  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  “appear  for”  him. 
It  is  probably  a fact  of  some  significance  that  this  Nelson  who 
stood  by  him  was  the  only  one  of  George’s  Virginia  friends  who 
became  distinguished  for  his  ability.  It  is  not  too  far-fetched 
to  suppose  that  he  was  the  only  one  with  the  keenness  to  see  in 
the  unstable  young  lawyer  promise  of  a great  man. 

Thus  did  George  Poindexter  sever  his  connections  with  the 
Old  Dominion,  for  reasons  that  can  only  be  guessed,  and  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  to  his  credit.  The  influence  of  his  home 
and  community  had  already  marked  him.  A highly  strung,  in- 
telligent and  energetic  young  man,  he  lived  on  emotion.  Excite- 
ment was  as  essential  to  him  as  sleep  is  to  the  normal  plodder. 
Probably  reacting  against  the  piety  to  which  John  subjected 
him,  he  took  his  excitement  in  lurid  forms.  Gambling  and 
drunkenness  had  already  taken  hold  of  him — he  was  “fond  of 
a frolick.  ” As  a corollary,  he  was  given  to  fits  of  despondency. 
Almost  insanely  sensitive,  anything  was  an  insult  to  him — a fact 
that  caused  him  never  to  be  without  a quarrel  on  his  hands. 
This  quickness  to  resent  a slight  on  his  “honor”  was  manifested 
more  often  in  the  manner  of  the  frontiersman  than  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  “gentleman.”  For  in  the  Tidewater  sense  he  was 
not  a “gentleman.”  He  had  not  the  elegance,  nor  the  graces, 
nor  the  means  to  pose  as  such — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he 
was  geographically  ruled  out  of  that  class.  Even  if  his  family 
had  had  days  of  wealth,  and  even  if  they  were  still  people  of 
prominence  and  official  position,  the  brother  who  reared  him  was 
a Baptist,  and  Louisa  to  a man  was  Repidfiican.  Loyalty  to 
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Jefferson  was  as  much  a part  of  the  man  Poindexter  as  was  his 
high  narrow  nose,  or  his  wide  thin  mouth.  But  above  all  else 
he  was  a man  of  consuming  ambition.  Whatever  the  specific 
reasons  might  have  been  for  his  leaving  Virginia,  it  is  certain 
that  his  general  object  was  the  quest  of  fame  and  wealth. 

Such  was  the  young  lawyer  who  turned  up  in  Natchez  late  in 
1802,  without  friends  or  introduction,  and  with  no  resources 
other  than  the  cash  in  his  pocket  and  a shining  faith  in  his  own 
ability.43 


43George’s  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  various  places.  John  lived 
out  his  life  in  Louisa,  dying  there  in  1820.  James  also  stayed  in  Louisa 
and  died  there  in  1839.  In  the  obituary  column  of  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer for  27  December  1839  he  is  referred  to  as  Colonel  James  Poindexter. 
Richard  moved  to  Fertile  Plains,  Bertie  County,  North  Carolina,  but  died 
in  Virginia.  Gabriel  and  Thomas  moved  to  Kentucky.  The  former  died 
while  on  a visit  to  his  daughter  (Mrs.  John  Handcock)  in  Clark  County, 
Indiana,  in  1831,  leaving  nothing  but  one  horse,  to  pay  for  which  he  had 
drawn  a draft  on  George!  (Letter  from  John  Handcock  to  George  Poin- 
dexter in  the  Poindexter  Papers).  Thomas  had  fourteen  children,  one  of 
whom,  William  R.  Poindexter,  died  at  George’s  house  in  Woodville  in 
1822.  Robert  also  probably  moved  to  Kentucky,  as  his  brothers  Thomas 
and  Gabriel.  Lucy  moved  to  Mississippi  and  lived  there  with  George. 
Elizabeth  married  one  Cammack  (or  Carmack)  and  fell  on  evil  days;  nhe 
and  her  children  became  dependant  on  George.  Mollie  married  Garland 
Cosby  and  had  four  sons  and  a daughter;  the  daughter,  Eliza  Cosby,  was 
also  dependant  on  George  and  in  1815  was  a regular  fixture  in  his  house- 
hold. The  material  in  this  note,  unless  otherwise  noted,  was  gleaned  from 
the  references  in  the  Virginia  Magazime  so  often  cited  and  from  the  per- 
sonal letters  in  the  Poindexter  Papers. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  NEW  SCENE 

When  George  Poindexter  got  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  late 
in  1802  lie  looked  upon  a new  and  lively  scene.  He  became  part 
of  a society  both  new  and  old.  It  is  with  .justice  described  as  a 
pioneer  society  but  “pioneer”  is  a qualifying  term  as  variant  as 
human  nature  and  geography.  If  one  pictured  the  settler  of  Mis- 
• sissippi  as  a sturdy  backwoodsman  carving  an  empire  with  his 
axe,  the  episode  of  Secession  would  be  without  cause  or  meaning. 
The  technique  of  pioneering  has  changed  in  America  with  the 
opening  of  every  new  area,  and  the  settlers  around  Natchez  bore 
only  a superficial  resemblance  to  their  daring  brothers  who  first 
crossed  the  Alleghenies.  The  ever  receding  West  as  it  unfolded 
brought  to  the  surface  a Southwest  with  a civilization  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  was  this  civilization  of  the  first  Southwest  that  was 
both  cause  and  effect  in  the  career  of  George  Poindexter. 

The  warp  of  this  civilization  was  cotton.  Already  by  1802  it 
was  the  dominant  economic  interest  of  the  Southwestern  settler 
and  the  lure  that  drew  more  adventurers  from  the  East.  To- 
bacco, indigo,  rice  and  sugar  had  been  tried.  Sugar  was  not 
successful  north  of  %the  Red  River.  Rice  culture  was  limited  to 
lowlands.  Tobacco  was  driven  out  pretty  largely  by  the  output 
of  Kentucky.  Indigo  killed  the  slaves  and  was  in  turn  killed 
by  insects.  But  cotton  was  not  subject  to  any  such  arbitrary 
limitations.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793  had  made 
the  uplands  available  for  its  cultivation.  Previously  only  the 
long  staple  variety  of  cotton  could  be  profitably  produced,  be- 
cause no  other  kind  commanded  sufficient  price  to  justify  the 
laborious  separation  of  the  seed  from  the  fibre.  The  long  staple 
could  be  grown  only  in  the  richest  delta  lands,  which  were  not 
extensive.  The  cotton  gin  so  cheapened  the  process  of  separat- 
ing the  seed  from  the  lint  that  even  the  short  staple  could  be 
grown  at  a profit.  This  opened  the  uplands  to  the  cotton  plant- 
er. With  an  almost  religious  fervor  the  Southwesterners  turned 
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immediately  to  the  production  of  the  snowy  fibre  that  even  now 
ties  the  Mississippian  in  bonds  stronger  than  steel. 

Cotton  meant  slaves  and  slaves  meant  plantations.  A white 
farmer  by  his  own  efforts  could  not  produce  enough  cotton  to 
justify  his  labor.  The  soil  was  prepared  with  hoes  and  mat- 
tocks. It  was  so  soft  and  rich  that  plowing  was  not  necessary, 
and  horses  were  expensive.  Plow  irons,  always  costly,  were 
sometimes  not  procurable  at  any  price.1  It  was  not  until  around 
1830  that  any  extensive  use  of  plows  was  begun  in  Louisiana.2 
Weeds  had  to  be  kept  out  of  the  crop  by  means  of  the  hoe.  When 
the  bolls  burst  and  the  fibre  dried  the  crop  had  to  be  picked,  * 
once  again  by  hand,  before  it  was  ruined  by  rain  or  discoloration. 
Under  these  conditions  the  efforts  of  one  man  were  fruitless. 
The  new  king  needed  slaves.  It  was  this  new  impetus  to  planta- 
tion economy  that  gave  the  Southwest  its  peculiar  character.  No 
matter  what  the  settler  had  been  in  his  original  community,  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory  he  was  a planter.  Those  who  did  not 
become  planters  were  political  and  social  ciphers.  Thus  was  re- 
suscitated the  failing  institution  of  slavery. 

There  had  been  slavery  in  the  Southwest  since  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  existed  under  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Spanish.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
slave  plantation  was  something  new,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  it 
was  peculiar  to  that  section.  The  fundamentals  of  the  slavery 
system  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  were  borrowed,  and  to  that 
extent  the  society  of  the  Territory  was  already  “old.”  But  in 
another  and  more  important  respect  it  was  new.  Slavery  in  that 
region  was  not  based  on  the  experience  of  the  settlers  during 
the  regime  of  the  three  European  powers;  there  had  been  very 
few  settlers  and  only  a moderate  success  with  plantations  up  to 
the  time  of  American  occupation  in  1798.  The  settlers  after  that 
time  brought  with  them  from  the  old  South  the  ideas  of  slavery 
that  had  prevailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Slavery  was  therefore  not  developed  by  a long 
process  of  trial  and  error  in  Mississippi;  it  was  transplanted 
full-blown  from  the  older  states.  But  this  factor,  which  gave 


iWailes,  pp.  129-130. 

2Alexander,  p.  244. 
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even  to  a pioneer  society  an  appearance  of  respectable  anti- 
quity, also  provided  those  features  that  were  new  and  peculiar 
to  that  region. 

In  the  first  place,  in  deliberately  giving  slavery  a new  lease 
on  life  the  Southwestern  planter  could  not  avoid  a degree  of 
self-consciousness.  He  could  not  honestly  say,  as  did  his  brother 
in  the  eastern  South,  that  slavery  was  thrust  upon  him  and  that 
there  was  no  means  by  which  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the 
toils.  He  had  perforce  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  the  Southwesterner,  therefore,  on  whose  shoul- 
ders fell  the  burden  of  finding  a defense  for  slavery  ■ it  was  the 
Southwesterner  who  felt  more  keenly  the  attacks  that  were  made 
on  it.  He  was  the  only  one  for  whom  slavery  was  still  profitable, 
and  the  only  one  who  had  unblushingly  set  up  the  system  for 
himself.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  the  “irrepressible  conflict” 
was  born  in  the  western  South  rather  than  in  the  Atlantic 
South ; it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mississippi,  after  1840,  assumed  the 
leadership  in  the  struggle  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Another  peculiarity  also  resulted  from  the  transplantation 
of  slavery.  The  owner  of  human  property  in  Mississippi  was 
often  an  immigrant  who  had  not  belonged  to  the  slave-holding 
class  in  the  community  from  which  he  had  come.  The  traditions 
of  the  institution  were  in  large  measure  alien  to  him.  His  slaves 
were  often  no  more  to  him  than  a source  of  income.  Slavery  in 
the  Southwest  thus  lost  its  ancient  patriarchal  character  and  be- 
came commercialized.  From  this  resulted  the  last  of  the  im- 
portant peculiarities  of  the  institution  in  the  Southwest.  Slavery 
having  become  commercialized,  the  ownership  and  management 
of  slaves  developed  into  something  of  a science  with  a definite 
technique.  This  crystallized  the  system.  Even  text  books  on 
slavery  were  written,  and  a planter  who  violated  any  of  the 
accepted  maxims  governing  the  business  would  be  regarded  in 
very  much  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  one  would  today  re- 
gard a manufacturer  who  could  not  see  the  alluring  charms  of 
“efficiency.  ” 

Poindexter  arrived  in  the  Southwest  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  development,  and  it  became  his  destiny  in  many  instances 
to  guide  it.  Conversely,  it  was  his  lot  to  appear  before  the  na- 
tion as  a product  of  the  system.  But  cotton  and  the  institutions 
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dependent  on  cotton  were  not  the  only  influences  that  bore  upon 
him,  even  if  they  were  the  most  important.  There  were  other 
features  of  the  society  into  which  he  had  moved  that  were  pe- 
culiar to  it  and  entirely  independent  of  the  plantation. 

Of  these  the  most  important  was  probably  the  special  brand 
of  nationalism  that  characterized  in  large  measure  the  entire 
West.  In  the  area  now  known  as  Mississippi  there  had  been 
precious  little  chance  for  any  nationalism  to  develop  prior  to 
the  American  occupation.  There  had  been  only  the  sparsest 
settlement,  and  the  land  and  people  had  been  unceremoniously 
swapped  from  nation  to  nation  like  so  much  city  real  estate.  In 
every  case  the  central  government  was  remote  and  generally 
negligent.  A typical  spirit  of  frontier  self-sufficiency  had  grown 
up.  wdth  only  a very  moderate  amount  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers  as  to  what  nation  chose  to  claim  their  allegiance. 
There  was  an  even  more  striking  lack  of  emotional  attachment 
to  the  political  unit  which  was  erected,  i.  e.  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory. The  Mississippi  Territory  represented  nothing,  was  in 
no  sense  organic.  It  was  neither  Louisiana,  nor  Florida,  nor 
Georgia,  though  it  had  at  times  been  a part  of  each.  It  did  not 
include  more  than  a third  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  a good  half  of  it  is  now  within  the  State  of  Alabama.  It 
was,  in  other  words,  a thoroughly  arbitrary  arrangement.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  feel  affection  for  the  binomial  theorem 
than  to  quiver  with  patriotism  for  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Furthermore,  the  immigrants  moved  so  frequently  that  their 
local  attachments  were  feeble  indeed.  This  was  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  originally  come  from  such  a wide  variety 
of  places.  The  inhabitants  in  one  settlement  might  easli.y  be  the 
representatives  of  twenty  or  more  different  communities  “back 
East.”  This  sometimes  resulted  in  an  almost  total  lack  of  local 
solidarity.  The  Westerner  was  thus  without  national,  state,  or 
local  patriotism — an  obvious  but  not  a very  great  exaggeration. 
But  the  westerner  was  not  without  the  most  aggressive  and 
bumptious  nationalistic  spirit.  This  spirit  was  regional.  The 
loyalty  of  the  westerner  was  to  the  West.  If  his  nationalism 
was  of  a sensitive  and  bellicose  type,  this  was  only  because  such 
traits  were  characteristic  of  frontiersmen.  Thus  there  existed 
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along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River  an  ardent,  in- 
dependent, and  explosive  patriotism  that  centered  not  around 
the  state  or  nation  but  primarily  around  the  section.  To  this 
also  was  Poindexter  subject. 

These  peculiarities — a pioneer  society  that  was  a plantation 
society  and  a nationalism  that  was  regional — were  general  in 
character.  More  specifically  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory at  the  time  of  Poindexter’s  arrival  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  were  only  two  areas  of  settlement,  both  fairly  restricted  in 
extent.  One  was  on  the  lower  Tombigbee.  extending  up  from 
Mobile.  The  other,  and  the  only  settlement  of  importance,  was 
in  the  Natchez  District.3  This  area  had  been  defined  in  an 
Indian  Treaty  by  the  British.4  The  eastern  boundary  was  a line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  to  the  thirty -first  parallel, 
the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Roughly  the  District  was  in  the  form  of  a right  angle 
triangle,  with  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  hypotenuse.  Between 
these  settlements  were  Indian  nations  whose  “territorial  in- 
tegrity” was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Federal  government. 
Communication  between  the  settlements  involved  journeys 
through  this  Indian  wilderness.  Solidarity  was  physically  im- 
possible. When  Mississippi  was  admitted  to  the  Union  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tombigbee  settlement  was  left  in  the  Ala- 

3The  Mississippi  Territory  as  first  created  was  bounded  by  the  thirty- 
first  parallel  on  the  south,  the  Mississippi  Eiver  on  the  west,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Eiver  on  the  east,  and  on  the  north  by  a line  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  rivers  drawn  from  the  conjunction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Yazoo.  In  1804  the  Territory  was  extended  north  to  the  boundary  of  Ten- 
nessee (see  Acts  of  Congress  of  7 April  1798  and  27  March  1804  in  Peters’ 
Compilation,  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i,  p.  549  and  vol.  ii,  p.  305). 
Later  changes  in  boundary  will  be  noted  as  they  occurred.  The  extension 
of  1804  gave  to  the  Territory  a third  settled  area,  viz.,  that  between  the 
upper  Tombigbee  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee.  Part  of  this  fell 
within  the  present  State.  The  scattered  survivors  of  the  French  regime 
who  still  lived  on  the  coastal  estuaries  hardly  extended  far  enough  up  those 
estuaries  to  fall  within  the  Territory  as  it  was  first  created.  Besides,  they 
were  very  few  in  number  (Hutchins,  pp.  61-64). 

•*The  Indian  Commissioner  for  the  British  was  named  Stuart.  It  was 
he  that  negotiated  the  agreement  some  time  between  1770  and  1780. 
(Claiborne,  p.  95,  gives  the  date  1777).  Later  occupants  of  the  District 
recognized  the  line  fixed  by  him.  It  was  re-run  by  the  Americans  shortly 
after  they  came  into  possession.  (Wilkinson  to  Claiborne,  11  Nov.  1802, 
M.T.A.,  vol.  i,  p.  554). 
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bama  Territory,  for  which  reason  any  detailed  discussion  of  it 
can  be  legitimately  omitted  in  this  study.* * 5 6 

In  1801  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  Territory  now  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  numbered  4,674  whites  and  2,995  slaves.0 
All  of  this  was  in  the  Natchez  District,  and  it  was  almost  ex- 
clusively British  in  origin.  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  had  not 
settled  there  in  any  number,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
their  territory.  Even  during  the  Spanish  regime  (1780-1798) 
the  only  immigration  had  been  British.  The  Census  of  1792 
listed  635  heads  of  families  of  which  over  600  bore  good  tra- 
ditional British  names.7  In  1800  Narseworthy  Hunter,  Dele- 
gate from  the  Territory  to  Congress,  wrote  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  foreign  born.8 

It  is  important  here  to  describe  this  population.  It  may  as 
well  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  settlers 
in  Mississippi  came  from  the  hill  country  of  the  other  Southern 
states,  but  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  nor  even  the  most 
important  part  of  the  story.  Permanent  settlement  of  the  area 
began  during  the  British  occupation  (1763-1780).  The  land 
around  Natchez  was  parcelled  out  in  large  chunks  to  retired 
army  officers,  grafting  officials,  and  royal  favorites.9  Most  of 
these  people  naturally  never  came  to  the  District  to  take  up 
their  claims,  but  some  of  them  did — principally  army  officers 
retired  on  half-pay.  These  constituted  an  upper  class  from  the 
very  outset.  They  were  most  emphatically  not  men  of  the  axe 
and  rifle  sort,  and  they  immediately  set  about  the  establishment 
of  plantations.  For  the  most  part  they  were  not  actually  from 
the  British  Isles,  but  were  ratber  colonials.  The  two  principal 

sThe  preponderance  of  Natchez  is  really  sufficient  justification  for  neg- 

lecting full  treatment  of  the  Tombigbee  settlements,  but  on  occasion  they 

are  of  importance  and  will  be  duly  noted. 

6 Schedule  of  the  Whole  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory (1801),  MS,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A,  Vol.25. 

"M.P.A.,  Sp.,  vol.  iv,  p.  786.  Also  published  in  Rowland,  Mississippi, 
vol.i,  pp.  326-334. 

8Claiborne,  p.  213. 

°The  list  of  Natchez  patentees  carried  imposing  names — the  Earls  of 
Eglington  and  Harcourt,  Admirals  Rodney  and  Bentinck,  and  a score  of 
others  equally  impressive  (A.S.P.,  Public  Lands,  vol.ii,  pp.  748-753). 
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groups  that  come  under  this  head  were  those  known  as  the 
Lyman  and  Swayze  colonies.  These  two  groups  arrived  about 
1773  to  take  up  royal  grants  that  had  been  inherited  or  acquired 
by  their  leaders.  The  Lyman  party  was  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  New  Englanders,  and  the  Swayze  party  of  New  Jer- 
seymen.  They  were  almost  to  a man  gentle-folk,  people  of  edu- 
cation, property,  and  position  in  their  original  communities.10 

This  “upper  class’’  was  augmented  by  a Loyalist  immigra- 
tion that  set  in  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  This 
movement  continued  for  less  than  three  years,  because  the  Span- 
ish conquest  of  West  Florida  in  1779-80  put  the  Natchez  Dis- 
trict in  the  hands  of  a British  enemy.11  But  in  spite  of  this 
short  period  of  influx  the  Loyalist  settlers  were  of  great  im- 
portance. Accustomed  to  wealth  and  position  they  immediately 
joined  hands  with  the  other  planter-pioneers  to  dominate  the 
little  frontier  community,  and  with  these  same  allies  they  also 
made  up  a formidable  Federalist  party  to  torment  the  uncivil- 
ized Jeffersonians.  Throughout  the  next  few  decades  this  upper 
crust  was  further  added  to  by  the  immigration  of  educated  for- 
eigners, usually  young  Irish  gentlemen,  who  generally  made  a 

ioThe  best  account  of  the  Lyman  adventure  is  in  the  journal  of  the 
trek  written  and  published  by  a member  of  the  party,  one  Matthew  Phelps. 
“Pope”  Timothy  Dwight,  several  of  whose  relatives  were  in  the  party, 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  episode  in  his  Travels,  vol.  i,  pp.  305  ff. 
Claiborne  describes  both  parties  on  pp.  106-111.  iSwayze  was  a Congrega- 
tionalist  preacher,  and  there  was  a preacher  in  the  Lyman  party.  Some 
of  the  members  of  both  parties  brought  slaves,  including  the  Dwights. 
Swayze  must  have  been  a well-to-do  man  because  he  was  able  to  buy  out 
the  rights  of  a patentee  to  19,000  acres.  The  Lyman  mandamus  was  in 
recognition  of  the  military  services  of  General  Phineas  Lyman,  father  of 
the  leader  of  the  party. 

nThe  British  colony  of  West  Florida,  of  which  Natchez  was  a part, 
did  not  join  the  other  colonies  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  therefore  a more 
convenient  refuge  than  Halifax  for  the  Loyalists  in  the  southern  colonies 
(Sparks,  p.246;  Ibid.,  p.  321 ; Monette,  vol.i,  p.  408;  Ellicott’s  Journal, 
p.  152;  Wailes,  p.  112).  The  Spaniards,  allied  to  France,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  embarrass  England  further  and  by  a very  easy  (campaign  during 
1779-1780  conquered  all  of  West  Florida.  They  occupied  Natchez  in  1779 
and  never  again  relinquished  it  until  1798.  Soon  after  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation there  was  an  abortive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  overthrow 
their  new  masters,  but  after  this  they  settled  down  and  were  not  bothered 
in  the  least  by  their  new  nationality.  The  Spanish  Conquest  terminated 
Loyalist  immigration,  but  immigration  of  other  British  stock  was  well 
under  way  again  by  1785. 
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living  by  teaching.12  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by 
this  study  (roughly  around  1820)  there  set  in  finally  a steady 
immigration  of  genuine  plantation  blue-bloods.  These  settlers 
were  fleeing  from  unprofitable  plantations  in  t he  Atlantic  states 
in  order  to  set  up  profitable  plantations  in  the  realm  of  King 
Cotton.13  This  stream  constantly  increased  until  almost  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  dominant  minority  gave  to  the  Southwest  its  tone  and 
character,  but  even  so  it  was  still  a minority.  The  first  settlers 
in  Mississippi  were  neither  officers  nor  gentlemen.  They  were 
“seventy-nine  men,  women  and  children  and  eighteen  negroes” 
who  came  in  1770  from  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia— “probably  outlaws”  in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Ches- 
ter.14 Prepared  to  follow  them,  if  their  venture  were  successful, 
were  hundreds  of  other  families  from  the  same  areas.  This  first 
party  was  at  Natchez  three  years  ahead  of  Lyman  and  Swayze. 
Others  of  their  kind  joined  them,  including  Regulators  from 


i2The  literature  of  this  period  is  full  of  the  “young  foreigner’’  who 
came  to  teach.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  probably  David  Ker,  who 
opened  the  first  school  for  girls  in  Natchez  in  1801.  Torrance  to  Poin- 
dexter, 10  December  1820,  (M.S.A.,  Ser.  E,  vol.  4)  says  “foreigners  who 
speak  our  language  are  frequently  employed’’  as  teachers,  and  mentions 
specifically  one  called  Mahoney.  Judge  Roger  A.  Hiern  and  Sir  William 
Dunbar  are  both  good  examples  of  the  better  class  foreigners,  though 
neither  was  a teacher  (see  the  correspondence  of  Hiern  and  Poindexter, 
M.S.A.,  Ser.  E,  vol.  4,  and  Rowland,  Life,  etc.  of  William  Dunbar).  There 
were  other  foreigners  who  were  definitely  not  of  the  better  class,  notably  a 
typical  gang  of  shanty  Irishmen  who  occupied  the  “disorderly  part  of  the 
town’’  and  did  what  they  could  to  keep  things  stirring  (Ellieott,  p.  100; 
Wailes,  p.  103 ; MS  Spanish  Records  of  the  Natchez  District  for  1796, 
Rhoda  King  vs.  Edward  Carrigan).  There  were  at  least  two  communities 
made  up  largely  of  native  Scots,  where  Gaelic  was  the  prevailing  tongue 
until  after  1820  (Grafton,  Union  Church,  P.M.H.S.,  vol.ix,  pp. 263-271 ; 
Winchester,  Early  Times  in  Wayne  County,  P.M.H.S.,  vol.vi,  pp.  265-272). 

mThis  planter  migration  is  a well  known  phenomenon.  For  a fuller 
description  of  it  see  Dodd,  Cotton  Kingdom;  Phillips,  Life  Sr  Labor  in  the 
Old  South;  and  for  a humorous  sketch  Baldwin,  Flush  Times. 

14Letter  and  inclosures  from  Chester  to  Hillsborough,  26  September 
1770,  in  the  Chester  Papers,  edited  by  Mrs.  Rowland,  P.M.H.S.,  Cent,  v, 
pp.  17-27. 
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North  Carolina.15  Generally  shut  out  from  the  good  river  lands 
by  the  large  grants  to  the  rich  and  pretentious,  they  took  refuge 
in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  interior.  Here  they  reproduced  the 
dirty  cabins  from  which  they  had  tied  and  somehow  managed  to 
be  no  better  off  than  they  had  been  before.  They  had  almost  no 
slaves  and  raised  no  cotton.  They  depended  for  support  on 
herds  of  semi-wild  cattle  that  were  allowed  to  graze  at  large  in 
the  woods.  These  they  collected  every  year  by  an  extensive 
round-up  of  the  sort  familiar  to  all  admirers  of  cowboy  fiction. 
Their  principal  article  of  diet  was  the  sweet  potato.  They  were 
usually  illiterate,  sometimes  bitter,  and  always  poor  even  if 
well-fed.  It  was  only  a matter  of  viewpoint  as  to  whether  they 
were  “leading  the  simple  life"  or  had  “lapsed  into  barbarism.” 
Whatever  the  viewpoint,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were,  as 
they  always  had  been  and  still  are,  a depressed  class.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  them  would  lift  himself  by  his  boot-straps  and 
in  one  generation  close  up  the  gap  that  separated  him  from  the 
local  gentry ; these  cases  were  of  considerable  importance  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  Southwest,  but  their  influence  was 
out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  number.  On  the  whole  they 
remained  socially  and  politically  inarticulate,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion.18 


15Claiborne,  pp.  135-136,  gives  a curiously  jumbled  account  of  the  Reg- 
ulation in  order  to  explain  these  immigrants,  but  Grafton  ( op.cit .)  and 
Monette,  vol.i,  pp.  405-408,  tend  to  support  the  thesis  that  Regulators  did 
settle  in  Mississippi,  even  if  Claiborne ’s  wires  were  crossed.  It  is  fairly 
certain  at  any  rate  that  some  fifteen  hundred  of  them  left  North  Carolina 
for  the  West — at  least  it  is  so  stated  in  Morgan  Edward’s  History  of  the 
Baptists  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  printed  in  N.C.C.R.,  vol.viii,  p.655 
and  cited  by  Bassett,  Regulator  Movement,  p.  208. 

16The  two  best  descriptions  of  the  people  in  the  pine  barrens  and 
their  manner  of  life  are  given  by  Sparks,  pp.  331-332,  and  Claiborne, 
A Trip  Through  the  Piney  Woods,  P.M.H.S.,  vol.ix,  pp.  487-538.  Sparks 
emphasized  principally  the  ugly  sides  of  their  existence,  and  Claiborne 
romanticized  on  the  ‘ ‘ simple  life.  ’ ’ The  general  state  of  piney  woods 
society  is  clear,  however,  from  both,  and  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  fact 
they  are  in  complete  agreement.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  continued 
backwardness  of  this  section  it  might  be  mentioned  here  that  in  1820  the 
inhabitants  of  Greene  County  were  too  poor  and  too  indifferent  to  bother 
about  schools  (Nicholson  to  Poindexter,  31  October  1820,  M.S.A.,  Ser.  E. 
vol.  4),  nor  was  there  a single  school  in  Perry  County  (McDonald  to 
Poindexter,  11  November,  1820,  M.S.A.,  Ser.  E,  vol.  4).  In  1840  some 
of  the  towns  were  already  deserted  and  decayed  (Claiborne,  pp.  510-512), 
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Naturally  enough  at  the  beginning  of  a planter’s  career  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory  there  was  little  about  his  manner  of 
life  to  distinguish  him,  from  these  hill-billies.  At  the  outset  all 
the  settlers  were  subject  to  the  same  inconveniences  and  were 
equally  deprived  of  comforts.  Their  homes  were  of  logs  or  the 
crudest  boards,  thrown  together  in  the  architectural  style  known 
as  “two  pens  and  a passage.”  The  era  of  the  great  plantation 
mansions  began  the  year  after  Poindexter’s  arrival,  when  ex- 
Governor  Sargent  built  Gloucester,  near  Natchez.  This  house 
was  of  the  simple,  early  style  of  plantation  architecture.  Built 
of  red  brick,  it  wras  foursquare  and  had  columns  only  in  the 
front.  Altogether  with  its  setting  of  trees  and  its  simple,  pleas- 
ing lines,  it  was  much  more  attractive  and  in  much  better  taste 
than  the  bastioned,  turretted,  and  fretted  palaces  that  later  ap- 
peared containing  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  rooms.  The 
period  of  fantastic  “elegance”  did  not  properly  arrive  until 
about  1830.  Prior  to  that  time  even  the  greatest  planters  were 
guided  by  the  simplest  utilitarian  principles  in  their  whole  mode 
of  life.  Furnishings  in  the  houses  were  of  necessity  simple,  and 
the  broad  verandas,  so  often  made  to  appear  as  the  scene  of  ro- 
mance and  leisure,  were  as  a matter  of  fact  generally  catch-alls 
for  harness,  guns,  tools  and  other  homely  paraphernalia.17 

The  little  town  of  Natchez  was  the  focal  point  of  this  remote 
society — and  continued  to  be  until  some  time  after  the  Treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  had  opened  up  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  in  1830.  There  were  in  actual  fact  two  towns  at 
Natchez,  which  came  about  in  this  way : As  the  river  made  a 
great  sweeping  turn  it  was  deflected  in  its  course  by  a range  of 
hills.  Between  the  edge  of  the  river  and  the  foot  of  these  hills 
there  was  a level  shore  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  deep. 
When  the  French  had  first  made  a settlement  on  this  bend  of 
the  river  they  had  made  it  on  top  the  hills,  about  seven  hundred 

wolves  still  roamed  the  trails  (Ibid.  pp.  537-538),  there  was  neither  lawyer, 
judge,  justice,  sheriff,  clerk,  nor  constable  in  Wayne  County  (Ibid.,  p. 
529),  and  the  tax  assessor  of  Jones  County  entered  on  the  record  that 
"there  is  no  pleasurable  carriages  With  in  Jones  County”  (M.S.A.,  Ser.  G., 
vol.  98). 

1 ^ Ingraham,  The  Southwest,  vol.  ii,  pp.  97-98,  notes  this  utilitarian 
and  unromantic  custom. 
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yards  from  the  left  bank  of  the  mighty  stream.18  This  settlement 
had  been  completely  wiped  out  by  the  Indian  massacres  of 
1729, 19  and  had  never  been  restored.20  When  the  first  party 
of  British  settlers  arrived  in  1770  they  apparently  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  built  their  little  village  near  the 
water’s  edge  without  fatiguing  themselves  by  climbing  the 
cliff's.21  There  it  remained  until  Governor  Gayoso  came  in  1792 
and  shortly  thereafter  laid  out  a regular  town  nearly  a quarter 

of  a mile  behind  the  cliff's,  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  river.22 

*■ 

The  lower  town  became  the  gathering  place  of  human  river- 
drift,  and  thus  was  born  Natchez-under-the-Hill  of  unhappy 
memory. 

The  two  towns  in  .1801,  including  the  plantations  along  St. 
Catherine’s  Creek  nearby,  had  a population  of  877  whites  and 
833  slaves.23  The  lower  town  was  already  fast  acquiring  its 
reputation  for  iniquity,  and  it  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  there 
was  much  to  distinguish  it  in  this  respect  from  the  town  on  top 
the  hill.  Life  was  at  best  crude.  There  were  no  pavements  or 
side-walks  in  either  town,  and  not  even  the  most  primitive  con- 
trivances for  lighting  the  streets  at  night.  There  was  not  a 
single  public  or  private  building  of  any  distinction  whatever, 
except  Concord,  the  house  that  had  been  built  for  Governor 
Gayoso.24  In  the  taverns  the  doors,  which  would  not  lock,  opened 

isAll  travellers  and  maps  agree  on  this  distance,  which  is  the  principal 
evidence  for  the  contention  that  most  of  the  shore  land  has  washed  away. 
At  present  it  is  barely  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river ’s  edge  to  the 
site  of  the  old  French  fort,  by  which  the  little  town  was  built. 

J^Only  one  person  survived  the  massacre.  The  documents  concerning 
it,  including  the  official  report,  are  printed  in  M.P.A.,  Fr.,  vol.i. 

20Dabbadie  to  the  Minister,  10  January  1764,  I.H.C.,  x,  211  (A.N.,C., 
C13A44 : 21-23— L.S.). 

21Wailes,  pp.  61-62. 

22The  present  town  is  as  Gayoso  laid  it  out.  Shields,  in  his  little  book 
of  reminiscences  called  Natchez,  quotes  the  document  in  which  the  survey 
is  described. 

^Schedule  of  the  Whole  Number,  etc.,  op.cit.,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A,  vol.  25. 

24The  exact  date  of  Concord  is  a matter  of  dispute.  It  was  built  some 
time  during  Gayoso ’s  five  year  period  of  service  (1792-1797),  and  burned 
about  30  years  ago.  Good  pictures  of  it  survive,  and  its  charm  cannot  be 
denied.  Besides  Concord,  however,  there  were  not  even  adequate  buildings 
to  house  the  very  limited  amount  of  governmental  machinery  which  the 
business  of  the  territory  required,  a fact  that  caused  the  most  amusing 
petulance  on  the  part  of  Governor  Sargent  (M.T.A.,  vol.i). 
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directly  onto  the  streets.  In  tavern  and  home  alike  furniture 
was  improvised;  beds  were  common  board  boxes  stuffed  with 
Spanish  moss  for  mattresses.25  The  fare  for  all  classes  was  com- 
monly meat,  bread,  and  dairy  products ; fruits  and  vegetables 
were,  strangely  enough,  met  with  rather  infrequently.  For  in- 
troducing this  food  into  the  pioneer  mouth  etiquette  did  not  re- 
quire at  that  time  the  use  of  a fork;  in  fact,  as  late  as  1830 
there  were  still  few  forks  other  than  a very  primitive  variety 
with  only  two  tines  set  in  a buckhorn  handle.26  There  were  no 
roads  of  consequence  leading  to  and  from  the  town,  and  for  that 
reason  there  were  probably  no  carriages.  One  had  been  brought 
to  the  settlement  during  the  Spanish  period,  but  its  top  had  been 
broken  off  in  transit,  and  furthermore  whenever  it  went  abroad 
slaves  had  to  be  sent  ahead  to  clear  the  road,  or  rather  trail.27 
But  even  so,  with  all  these  primitive  conditions,  one  might  enjoy 
a game  of  billiards,  for  as  early  as  1797  an  enterprising  tavern 
keeper  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  importing  a table  for  this 
sport.28  In  1799  cotton  at  Natchez,  when  ginned  and  packed, 
brought  twenty  cents  a pound,  and  the  so-called  improved  plan- 
tations on  which  it  was  raised  from  two  to  ten  dollars  an  acre ; 
unimproved  lands  brought  fifty  cents  an  acre.29 

The  general  state  of  society  is  best  described  by  the  Reverend 
James  Hall,  a Presbyterian  missionary  who  arrived  in  Natchez 
in  December  1800  and  remained  until  April  1801.  Brother  Hall 
commented  as  follows:30 

As  that  country,  both  under  the  British  and  Spanish 
regency,  was  considered  as  a sink  for  the  dregs  of  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  profligacy  of  manners  would  much  abound 
among  the  citizens.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  might 
be  expected.  When  persons  of  that  description  have  for- 

25For  a description  of  taverns  and  furniture  see  Bailey,  p.  285. 
26Alexander,  pp.  249-250. 
srForman,  pp.  57-58. 

28Bailey,  p.  285. 

29Cuming,  quoted  from  notes  lent  him  by  a friend,  pp.  327-328. 

30Hall,  as  a result  of  his  trip,  published  in  1801  the  first  history  of 
Mississippi  under  the  title  ‘ ‘ A Brief  History  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  ’ ’ 
reprinted  in  the  P.M.H.S.,  vol.x,  pp.  203-221.  The  above  quotation  is  from 
the  reprint. 
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feited  their  character  in  one  country,  it  is  scarcely  prob- 
able they  will,  without  a reformation,  support  much  in- 
fluence in  another. 

Among  the  oldest  inhabitants  there  are  many  of  the 
most  regular,  moral  conduct.  This  is  a circumstance,  per- 
haps peculiar  to  that  country,  that  the  most  opulent  citi- 
zens are  people  of  the  best  morals,  together  with  a few 
professors  of  religion  in  the  lower  class. 

This  remark  will  apply  with  particular  force  to  the 
citizens  of  the  town  of  Natchez.  For  more  than  four 
months  which  I resided  in  the  Territory,  a great  part  of 
which  spent  in  that  town,  I never  heard  a profane  oath 
from,  nor  saw  the  appearance  of  intoxication  on,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  place,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  a gentle- 
man ; but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  among  the 
lower  class  of  mechanics,  carters,  &e. 

The  state  of  the  Territory  is  indeed  deplorable  for 

want  of  literary  instructors English  school  masters 

are  difficult  to  be  obtained;  and  many  strangers,  who  un- 
dertake to  act  in  that  department,  have  contracted  such 
vitiated  habits  in  other  parts,  that  their  continuance  is 
often  but  of  short  duration. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  case  is  no  better  respecting  religious  instructors. 
Only  one  Episcopalian,  one  Methodist  and  two  Baptist 
clergymen,  besides  a few  exhorters,  all  illiterate  except 
the  former,  are  in  the  Territory. 

In  another  connection  this  same  observer  noted  that  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  mercantile  establishments,  a few  of  which 
imported  goods  directly  from  Europe.  The  usual  sources  of 
merchandise,  however,  were  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Some  of  the  merchants,  lie  said,  did  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  about  $50,000.00. 

Hall’s  charges  against  the  Territory  in  regard  to  schools  and 
churches  must  be  admitted.  During  the  days  of  English  do- 
minion Swayze  had  done  some  school  teaching,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  others  engaged  at  it,  but  during  the  Spanish 
regime  there  had  been  no  facilities  for  ecffication  of  any  kind.31 

31It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  planters,  whenever  they  could,  either  in- 
structed their  own  children  or  employed  a private  tutor,  but  this  must  re- 
main assumption.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Spaniards  had  a rather  far- 
sighted  policy  in  regard  to  education  in  the  colonies,  but  it  never  reached 
Natchez.  Professor  Stuart  G.  Noble  of  Newcomb  College  has  made  an 
elaborate  study  of  Spanish  educational  policy  in  the  colonies  and  will 
shortly  publish  his  conclusions. 
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The  Americans  deplored  this  lack  and  spasmodically  “took 
steps”  to  amend  it,  with  results  no  more  satisfactory  than  those 
noted  by  the  conscientious  Presbyterian  missionary.  The  first 
encouraging  gesture  in  the  direction  of  improvement  was  the 
establishment  by  David  Ker  of  a school  for  girls  in  Natchez  in 
1 801. 32  The  next  year  saw  the  inception  of  Jefferson  College. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  upward  swing.  It  might  be 
said  without  a great  deal  of  exaggeration  that  the  determined 
struggle  of  Natchez  for  the  “better  things  of  life”  began  in  the 
very  same  year  that  witnessed  the  unheralded  arrival  of  Poin- 
dexter. 

The  churches,  however,  had  already  taken  root,  no  matter 
how  shallow.  The  Baptists  had  been  the  first  on  the  ground. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  Spanish  tolerance — more  politic  than 
consistent33 — they  had  set  up  a tentative  organization  about 
1795.  Before  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  area  in  1798 
this  organization  was  made  permanent.34  They  apparently  did 
not  at  this  time  have  a church  building,  but  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  Baptist  “meeting  houses”  began  to  appear  throughout 
the  whole  settled  area. 

Who  the  Episcopal  minister  mentioned  by  Hall  could  have 
been  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  is  a persistent  legend  among  the 


32E.M.H.,  under  “Ker.” 

ssThere  is  need  for  a study  of  Spanish  religious  policy  in  her  Protes- 
tant colonies.  In  the  Natchez  District,  for  example,  the  widest  tolerance 
was  allowed.  No  one  was  required  to  attend  mass,  and  the  only  restriction 
on  Protestant  worship  was  the  prohibition  of  public  services.  This  policy 
had  two  definite  purposes:  one,  to  attract  settlers,  and  the  other  to  make 
the  settlers  feel  kindly  towards  the  Holy  Mother  Church  so  that  proselyting 
would  be  easy.  As  soon  as  a majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  joined  the 
Catholic  Church  it  was  proposed  to  forbid  the  further  immigration  of 
Protestants.  All  this  is  specifically  set  forth  in  a letter  from  Governor 
Gayoso  to  the  Minister,  dated  at  Natchez  31  March  1795  (M.P.A.,  Sp. 
vol.v,  pp.  107-108).  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Sanders  for  a translation 
of  this  letter. 

spRiehard  Curtis,  Jr.,  was  the  founder  of  this  church  and  its  preacher. 
There  are  a half-dozen  works  on  the  Baptists  in  Mississippi,  the  excellence 
of  which  must  in  each  case  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  material  taken 
from  the  early  work  by  Jones  called  History  of  Protestantism  in  the  South- 
west. Otherwise  great  dependence  is  placed  on  reminiscences.  Jones  bases 
his  work  also  pretty  largely  on  hearsay,  but  it’s  older  hearsay;  this  is  sup- 
posed to  make  it  better.  The  simple  facts  given  above  can  be  found  in 
any  of  these  works  and  are  not  subject  to  much  doubt.  See  bibliography 
for  Baptist  books. 
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Episcopalians  about  one  Adam  Cloud,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
settled  near  Natchez  in  1792  and  performed  the  rites  of  the 
church  until  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards.  But  in  the  official 
lists  of  Episcopal  clergymen  there  is  no  mention  of  Adam  Cloud 
until  1826,35  and  there  are  no  documents  on  his  activities  or  his 
alleged  trial.  According  to  the  legend,  he  left  the  region  about 
1796  and  did  not  return  for  twenty  years  during  which  time  he 
was  employed  by  the  church  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.36 
There  is  no  other  record  of  an  Episcopal  minister  at  all.  It 
must  remain  a mystery  as  to  who  it  was  that  Hall  saw  in  1800. 
Certain  it  was.  at  any  rate,  that  there  was  no  organized  Episco- 
pal church  until  about  1825. 37 

The  Methodists  were  next  after  the  Baptists.  The  first  mis- 
sionary of  this  faith  to  arrive  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  came 
about  the  month  of  March  in  1799,  and  before  the  year  was  out 
he  had  formed  a Methodist  Society.38  In  1800  there  were  sixty 

a.-, perry,  A Half  Century  of  Legislation  of  the  American  Church,  pub- 
lished by  authority  in  1874,  gives  all  the  canons  and  all  the  official  lists  of 
the  clergy  from  1792  until  about  1840.  These  are  the  lists  searched  for 
some  trace  of  Adam  Cloud,  who  does  not  appear  (as  stated  above)  until 
1826.  The  legend  concerning  Cloud  is  embalmed  in  E.M.H.,  Goodspeed’s 
Memoirs,  vol.ii,  p.  348,  and  a number  of  scattered  articles  by  local  anti- 
quarians. The  Mississippi  newspapers  from  1806  through  1808  occasionally 
carried  announcements  that  a preacher  named  Cloud  would  conduct  services 
the  following  Sunday,  but  his  first  name  was  Caleb.  (See  Mississippi  Mes- 
senger, 11  November  1806).  Mrs.  Clarissa  Young  in  her  manuscript 
reminiscenses  written  in  1876  says  that  she  came  to  the  Territory  as  a little 
girl  in  1798  and  was  baptized  by  a Mr.  Cloud,  but  she  doesn’t  give  his 
first  name  or  initials. 

s«Theodore  Dubose  Bratton,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi,  told 
the  author  that  he  grew  up  in  South  Carolina  as  a close  neighbor  to  the 
descendants  of  Adam  Cloud  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  essen- 
tial authenticity  of  the  story  about  his  experiences.  He  heard  it  often  as  a 
boy.  He  could  not,  however,  explain  the  fact  that  Cloud  was  not  listed 
officially  among  the  Episcopal  clergymen.  For  the  story  in  its  accepted 
form  see  Goodspeed,  op.cit. 

37 This  is  the  date  given  in  all  the  traditional  accounts,  and  must  be 
tentatively  accepted  as  long  as  no  authentic  records  can  be  found.  The 
first  date  beyond  question  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Mississippi  is  1826,  the  year  in  which  it  is  written  in  the  official 
record  (Perry,  op.cit.)  that  the  Mississippi  church  was  admitted  into  the 
General  Convention. 

ss.Jones,  Methodism  in  Mississippi,  in  his  opening  chapters  gives  the 
story  of  this  missionary,  who  was  one  Tobias  Gibson  of  South  Carolina. 
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members;39  in  1804  there  was  a slight  falling  off;40  thereafter 
there  seems  to  have  been  a very  steady  growth.  The  first  church 
building  of  the  Mississippi  Methodists  was  erected  on  a lot  do- 
nated by  the  mad  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  during  his  evangelistic 
ramblings  made  six  visits  to  the  Territory.41 

The  remaining  denomination  of  importance  was  the  Presby- 
terian. Their  first  missionary  to  the  whites  was  the  above-quoted 
Mr.  Hall  who  came  in  December  1800.  He  and  his  co-workers 
remained  only  a few  months,  forming  no  churches  but  estab- 
lishing nine  preaching  posts,  five  of  which  later  became  churches. 
At  the  time  of  their  visit  there  was  only  one  Presbyterian  in 
Natchez.  The  first  preacher  of  their  faith  to  settle  permanently 
in  Mississippi  was  the  Reverend  James  Smylie,  who  moved  to 
Washington  about  1804  or  1805.  It  was  the  academy  which  he 
founded  that  later  formed  the  basis  of  Jefferson  College  when 
that  institution  was  finally  opened  for  business.  The  first  Pres- 
bytery was  organized  in  1815. 42 

?9The  first  society  was  organized  in  the  home  of  Randall  Gibson,  a 
kinsman  of  Tobias.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  members  and  the 
proportion  of  blacks  to  whites,  and  also  as  to  the  date,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  later  than  1800,  in  which  year  Tobias  made  his  report  to  South 
Carolina  that  there  were  ‘ ‘ sixty  members  in  Society  ’ ’ in  Mississippi 
(Jones,  op.  cit.,  who  quotes  the  records  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference). 

4°Jones,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93-100. 

41It  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  occasion  here  to  tell  tales  of 
Lorenzo  Dow.  He  is  probably  the  most  grotesque  character  in  American 
religious  history.  The  account  of  his  visits  to  Mississippi  is  given  in  his 
Journal  and  that  of  his  wife  Peggy;  they  are  published  in  the  same  volume 
and  make  fascinating  reading.  His  deed  to  the  lot  mentioned  above  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Jefferson  College.  In  the  church  met  the  con- 
vention that  wrote  Mississippi ’s  first  Constitution. 

420ne  of  Hall’s  companions  in  the  Mississippi  venture  was  William 
Montgomery,  who  left  a Journal  which  was  not  accessible  to  the  author. 
The  only  other  source  besides  Hall  for  the  above  sketch  was  Haman,  Be- 
ginnings of  Presbyterianism  in  Mississippi,  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  x,  pp.  203-221. 
Haman  used  Montgomery  ’s  Journal.  It  is  really  surprizing  that  the  Pres- 
byterians were  not  ahead  of  everybody  in  the  Territory,  because  Calvinism 
in  the  Congregational  form  had  got  a very  early  start.  Swayze  had  been 
a Congregationalist  preacher  and  there  had  been  another  in  the  Lyman 
party.  The  former  ministered  to  his  flock  until  his  death  in  1784.  There 
were,  furthermore,  many  simon  pure  Scots  who  must  certainly  have  been 
Calvinists.  But  up  to  1800  the  only  Presbyterian  preachers  in  the  Terri- 
tory were  Indian  missionaries  who  lived  in  the  wilderness.  The  Presby- 
terians, however,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Episcopal  Cloud  and  the  Baptist 
Curtis,  also  claim  a martyr  to  Spanish  cruelty;  there  is  a tradition  that  one 
J ohn  Bolls  was  exiled  in  a manner  suspiciously  similar  to  that  alleged  in 
the  eases  of  Cloud  and  Curtis  (See  Haman,  op.  cit.) 
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It  is  clear  from  this  outline  that  the  Baptists  and  Methodists 
were  very  much  ahead  in  the  field.  This  was  quite  natural. 
They  were  always  the  more  energetic  evangel isers,  and  further- 
more the  population  of  the  Territory  was  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  class  of  people  that  did  not  ordinarily  feel  comfort- 
able in  the  more  literate  Presbyterian  and  more  polite  Episco- 
palian folds.  In  Mississippi  as  elsewhere  the  good  Calvinists 
were  generally  people  of  education  and  the  Episcopalians  were 
people  of  wealth  and  “position” — the  gentle-folk.  But  as  time 
went  on  this  distinction  did  not  become  as  rigid  as  it  had  be- 
come in  the  Atlantic  South.  Methodists  and  Baptists  got  rich 
on  cotton,  acquired  learning  and  the  airs  of  aristocracy,  and 
continued  nevertheless  to  adhere  to  their  simple  evangelical  re- 
ligion. It  was  a matter  of  note  in  Mississippi  in  1835  that  the 
Episcopalians  had  only  one  church  in  the  state  (at  Natchez) 
and  that  its  members  were  “opulent”;  that  the  Presbyterians 
had  twenty-four  churches  with  a total  membership  around  nine 
hundred  and  that  their  clergymen  were  usually  rich  cotton 
planters;  and  that  the  prevailing  denomination  was  the  Metho- 
dist whose  members  were  “generally  a widely  different  class  of 
people  from  those  which  compose  a northern  congregation  of 
the  same  denomination,”  including,  for  example,  a “large  pro- 
portion of  planters.”43 

Even  better  than  the  churches  as  a sign  of  the  improving 
trend  of  the  times  after  1802  was  the  increasing  enthusiasm  for 
education.  In  that  year  Governor  Claiborne  in  an  address  to 
the  Legislature  took  the  sound  Jeffersonian  position  that  if  the 
people  were  sovereign  they  should  also  be  competent  to  govern.44 
The  Legislature  found  themselves  in  agreement,  and  Jefferson 

^The  Southwest,  by  a Yankee  (Ingraham),  vol.  ii,  pp.  41  and  62-72. 
The  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Almanack  for  1821,  pp.  49-50,  says  that  in 
1820  there  were  in  Mississippi  32  Methodist  preachers,  24  Baptist  preach- 
ers, and  13  Presbyterian  preachers.  It  does  not  list  any  Episcopalian 
preachers,  although  according  to  the  tradition  Adam  Cloud  should  have  been 
there  at  that  time.  The  same  source  in  its  1813  issue  (p.  50)  states  that 
there  were  in  Natchez  a Catholic  church,  unoccupied,  and  a Methodist 
church.  The  Catholic  church  was  a small  chapel  that  Gayoso  had  erected 
and  that  remained  untenanted  after  the  American  occupation.  Poindexter’s 
name  was  among  others  on  a petition  for  the  chartering  of  a Baptist  church 
in  Woodville  in  1817  (M.S.A.,  Ser.  D.  vol.  39)  ; evidently  he  had  returned 
to  the  fold,  at  least  nominally. 

44 Executive  Journal  of  Governor  Claiborne,  M.T.A.,  vol.  i,  pp.  428-432. 
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College  was  conceived.  A charter  was  secured  on  May  13,  and 
on  3 January  1803  the  first  board  meeting  took  place.  Since  that 
meeting  the  story  of  J eft'erson  College  is  a Greek  tragedy ; cumu- 
lative disappointments  and  disasters  led  to  a dismal  fate  vaguely 
sensed  but  ineluctable.  The  lottery  to  get  money  was  a failure; 
the  government  grant  of  land  was  a white  elephant  resulting  in 
litigation  that  lasted  until  1836 ; the  selection  of  the  college  site 
caused  dissension.  Taking  over  Mr.  Smylie’s  private  academy 
in  1810  the  College  finally  got  off  to  a bad  start  the  following 
year.  By  1820  it  had  one  brick  building.  Thereafter  the  en- 
rollment of  students  varied  from  year  to  year  between  nothing 
and  114,  and  the  “College”  remains  today  what  it  has  always 
been — a struggling  preparatory  school.45 

But  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  Jefferson  College  with  a brief 
notice  of  its  failure.  Even  as  an  effort — or  if  one  prefers,  as  a 
gesture — it  has  considerable  significance.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Southwestern  planters  realized  they  were  building 
a civilization,  and  it  is  evidence  further  of  the  type  of  civiliza- 
tion they  hoped  to  achieve.  The  name  they  gave  to  their  first 
college  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  type  of  instruction  their  first 
college  offered  is  of  equal  importance.  The  curriculum  was  from 
the  outset  ponderously  classical ; the  boasted  similarity  of  the 
ante-bellum  South  to  Perielean  Greece  is  no  accident.  The  cot- 
ton planters  had  in  some  measure  caught  the  vision  of  their  lead- 
er, the  Sage  of  Montieello,  and  if  the  “peculiar  institution” 
smothered  liberalism  and  perverted  culture,  the  failure  was  no 
more  tragic  than  that  of  Jefferson  himself. 

Other  developments  were  more  encouraging  than  Jefferson 
College.  The  various  communities  began  to  establish  secondary 
schools.  These  were  usually  beset  by  incredible  difficulties,  and 
many  did  not  survive,  but  their  very  founding  was  an  improve- 

4r,The  documents  relative  to  the  founding  of  Jefferson  College  make  Up 
vol.  4 of  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A.  A good  sketch  of  the  institution  is  in  Mayes, 
History  of  Education  in  Mississippi,  printed  as  a government  document 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1899).  Another 
sketch  is  by  Morrison  in  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  179-188.  In  Mississippi 
Pamphlets,  Educational,  vol.  ii,  there  is  a 90  page  booklet  published  by 
the  college  in  1840,  including  a short  history  with  documents,  information 
about  instruction  and  tuition,  and  a catalog  of  the  library.  The  title  is 
Charter  and  Statutes  of  Jefferson  College,  etc.  Bound  in  the  same  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets  are  two  addresses  to  the  students,  one  by  President 
Dubuisson  in  1835  and  the  other  by  Professor  Hamilton  in  1855. 
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ment.  As  a result  of  a questionnaire  sent  out  by  Poindexter 
while  he  was  Governor  (1820)  it  was  discovered  that  in  the 
eleven  counties  which  replied  there  was  a total  of  about  70 
schools  in  which  were  enrolled  somewhat  more  than  1200  pu- 
pils.4'1 This  was  hopeful.  The  most  surprizing  development, 
however,  was  the  establishment  by  the  Methodists  in  1818  of 
Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  a boarding  school  for  young  ladies, 
which  granted  to  its  graduates  the  degree  of  “Domina  Scientia- 
rum!”47  For  a few  years  it  was  probably  the  most  successful 
school  establishment  in  the  state,  but  like  the  good  it  died  early. 

During  this  same  time,  while  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  of  Natchez  was  showing  improvement,  the  upper  and  lower 
towns  were  beginning  to  diverge  in  character;  the  former  was 
becoming  a reputable  community.  By  1806  the  merchants  were 
beginning  to  advertise  books  for  sale.48  “Dancing  Societies” 
were  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  1805. 49  The  price  lists  for 
1807  indicated  that  life  was  expensive;  bacon  was  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  cents  a pound,  butter  was  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents, 
coffee  was  forty-five  cents,  corn  was  one  dollar  a bushel,  sugar 
fourteen  cents  a pound,  fiour  six  to  seven  dollars  a barrel,  and 
whiskey  fifty  cents  a gallon.50  Commodities  were  even  dearer 
the  next  year,  and  in  almost  every  case  they  were  at  least  ten 
per  cent  higher  than  in  New  Orleans.51  Even  amusements  came 
high;  in  1806  it  cost  the  inhabitants  of  Natchez  one  dollar 


46Poindexter ’s  questionnaire  is  in  the  author’s  opinion  one  of  the  most 
interesting  documents  in  Southern  educational  history.  It  is  a very  early 
example  of  one  of  the  most  important  cogs  in  the  present  machinery  of 
“research”  in  “education.”  The  circular  sent  out  by  Poindexter  can  be 
found  in  his  Executive  Journal,  p.  119.  It  went  to  trusted  friends  in  16 
counties.  Eleven  replies  survive  and  may  be  found  in  M.S.A.,  Ser.  E, 
vol.  4. 

4 7 A 1 1 available  information  about  Elizabeth  Academy  is  conveniently 
set  forth  in  Bishop  Galloway’s  sketch  in  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  169-178. 

48The  earliest  book  advertisement  the  author  was  able  to  find  appeared 
in  the  Mississippi  Messenger  of  7 October  1806.  Thereafter  they  are  fre- 
quent in  all  the  papers. 

49Notice  in  the  Mississippi  Messenger  for  15  October  1805. 

50 Mississippi  Messenger,  30  June  1807. 

51For  New  Orleans  prices,  ibid;  for  1808  Natchez  prices,  The  Weekly 
Chronicle,  23  November  1808. 
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apiece  to  hear  a ventriloquist  at  the  City  Tavern  ;52  the  next  year 
it  cost  the  same  amount  to  hear  a performer  imitate  birds  and 
see  him  do  feats  of  “Herculean  Balancing”  at  Mr.  Texhada’s 
inn  ;53  in  1810  it  cost  fifty  cents  to  see  the  only  living  elephant 
in  the  United  States,  also  at  Mr.  Texhada’s.54  Amid  all  this 
childish  amusement,  however,  there  was  clearly  some  sign  of  cul- 
tural atlvanc-e,  because  as  early  as  1809  there  was  an  amateur 
theatrical  association  that  gave  regular  performances,55  and  on 
occasion  professional  companies  would  come  and  entertain  the 
natives.56  Furthermore  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  might  take  their 
refreshments  at  a lodge  (Harmony  No.  7)  instead  of  a public 
house;57  there  was  also  a Jockey  Club  whose  obvious  purpose  it 
was  to  render  respectable  an  interest  in  horse-flesh  of  the  more 
mobile  sort.58  The  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  arrayed  in  splendor, 
could  take  the  waters  at  the  medicinal  springs  near  Washington.59 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  was  also  improving;  by 
1809  the  houses  had  graduated  to  balconies  and  piazzas,60  and  a 
few  short  years  would  see  the  introduction  of  the  iron  grill- 
work  that  was  so  characteristic  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  also  be- 
coming easier  for  planters  and  professional  men  to  scorn  trade, 
because  the  stalls  in  the  markets  had  by  1809  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  mulattoes,  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,61 

s2 Mississippi  Messenger,  28  January  1806. 

5Slbid,  10  December  1807. 

^Weekly  Chronicle,  22  January  1810. 

ssCuming,  p.  295;  Weekly  Chronicle,  30  September  and  18  November 
1809. 

sc Washington  Republican,  25  May  1813. 

57 Louisiana  Sp  Mississippi  Almanack  for  1813,  p.  50,  states  that  there 
was  a society  of  free  masons  and  a mechanical  society.  The  former  ad- 
vertised its  meetings  regularly  in  the  newspapers. 

r'8Notices  about  the  meetings,  regulations,  and  plans  of  the  Jockey 
Club  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  papers  during  the  racing  seasons. 

ssCuming,  p.  292. 

60Ibid.,  p.  293. 

6i Ibid.  The  small  shops  where  a little  of  everything  was  sold  were 
called  ‘ ‘ Catalene  shops,  ’ ’ a corruption  of  Catalonian,  from  the  Spaniards 
who  kept  them. 


(Courtesy  Howard  Memorial  Library) 
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while  the  last  two  groups,  together  with  the  Irish,  practically 
monopolized  the  tavern  business.62 

Below  the  hill  was  another  story.  To  this  community  had  de- 
scended the  major  part  of  those  people  who  did  not  scruple  to 
separate  a drunken  boatman  from  his  hard-earned  assets.  There 
on  the  river  bank  lived  a ragged  group  of  “noble  redmen”  who 
serenaded  incoming  boats  with  the  monstrous  noises  of  wierd 
native  instruments.63  There  also  were  the  bronze  ladies  of  joy 
who  made  their  nests  wherever  business  took  them.64  Gambling- 
dens,  “porter  houses,”  and  other  haunts  of  iniquity  abounded, 
notably  dance  halls.63  There  also  was  a race  track,  presumably 
for  those  who  could  not  join  the  aristocratic  Jockey  Club  whose 
races  were  held  on  private  plantation  tracks.66  Apparently  for 
the  sake  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  trade  spasmodic  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  gambling  in  the  lower  town,  thus  protecting  the 
unwary  rivermen  on  their  up-stream  journey,  but  these  efforts 
were  obviously  unsuccessful,  possibly  because  there  was  little 
prejudice  against  the  courtship  of  Lady  Luck  in  the  more  re- 
spectable halls  of  chance  in  the  upper  town.67  This  sordid  little 

62Some  of  the  tavern  names  were  Miekie’s,  Wiley’s,  DeFranee’s, 
Texhada’s,  etc.  The  oldest  house  in  Natchez  today  is  the  old  “Spanish 
Inn.  ’ ’ The  inn-keeper  at  Port  Gibson  was  a Spaniard  named  Beloso. 
(Hawkins,  History  of  Port  Gibson,  P.M.H.S.  vol.  x,  pp.  279-299). 

ssSchulze,  vol.  ii,  pp.  140-143. 

otlbid.,  pp.  145-146. 

sslnfra,  p.  52.  Bishop  Galloway,  in  his  sketch  on  Thomas  Griffin 
(P.M.H.S.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  153-171),  describes  a revival  meeting  that  was 
held  in  a house  between  two  dance-halls  in  lower  Natchez  (c.  1814). 

6f>Sparks,  p.  149,  calls  this  a “quarter  track,”  and  says  it  was  next 
to  Abner  Green’s  store.  Sparks  is  referring  to  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century.  Green  was  a respected  citizen  and  soon  moved  from  the  lower 
town,  establishing  himself  on  a plantation  south  of  Natchez.  By  1812 
there  were  no  proper  mercantile  establishments  in  the  lower  town  (infra, 
p.  52).  Shields,  Natalies,  p.  49,  recalls  this  track,  but  indicates  it  was  a 
straight-away  rather  than  an  oval.  It  is  long  since  washed  away.  The 
published  notices  of  the  Jockey  Club  always  mentioned  whose  “turf” 
would  be  the  scene  of  the  next  meeting. 

67The  statutes  against  gambling  were  general,  but  there  may  have 
been  discrimination  in  their  enforcement.  Such  at  any  rate  was  the  charge 
made  by  one  traveller  (Schulze,  vol.  ii,  p.  136).  It  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult at  best  to  punish  the  operator  of  a gambling  table,  when  apparently 
all  public  officials  patronized  them.  Poindexter  pardoned  several  men  that 
were  convicted  (see  the  pardons  in  his  Executive  Journal).  These  men 
were  possibly  his  old  cronies,  because  he  was  an  inveterate  gambler. 
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community  soon  acquired  the  worst  reputation  of  any  place  on 
the  river,  but  was  deprived  of  this  honor  by  Vicksburg  a gener- 
ation later.68 

In  one  important  sense,  however,  the  two  towns  of  Natchez 
were  interdependent  and  stood  in  cordial  union.  Natchez,  upper 
and  lower,  depended  on  river  trade  for  existence,  and  there  was 
no  way  for  merchandise  to  reach  the  upper  town  except  through 
the  lower.  Natchez  lived  by  handling,  via  the  river,  the  sup- 
plies for  and  the  produce  of  the  plantations.  This  was  enough 
to  create  a brisk  trade.  Cotton  went  out  from  Natchez  to  New 
Orleans ; wines  and  imported  luxuries  came  up  to  Natchez  from 
New  Orleans;  manufactured  articles,  cloth,  breadstuffs,  meat, 
and  whiskey  came  down  the  river  to  Natchez.  A traveller  to 
Natchez  in  1808  counted  83  boats  tied  up  along  the  shore.69 
This  was  enough  business  to  demand  financial  facilities.  The 
following  year  these  were  provided  by  the  newly  chartered  Bank 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,70  which  had  a capital  of  $500,000.00. 
By  the  next  year  there  were  throughout  the  Territory  some 
sporadic  efforts  at  manufacturing ; besides  looms,  spinning  mills, 
tanneries,  and  distilleries  there  was  even  a tin  factory.  The 
total  value  of  Mississippi  manufactures  in  that  year  (1810)  was 
$314, 000.00. 71  In  1812  there  were  in  Natchez  proper  three 
gold  and  silver  smiths,  three  printing  presses  each  issuing  a 
weekly  paper,  six  inns,  twenty-four  mercantile  houses,  seventeen 
“Catalene”  shops,  one  vendue  and  commission  store,  two  whole- 
sale commission  stores,  and  five  warehouses.72  The  only  legiti- 
mate business  houses  in  the  town  under  the  hill  were  one  tavern 
and  two  blacksmith  shops — but  there  were  thirteen  “Catalene 
shops,  porter  houses,  etc.”73  The  “etc”  tells  the  story.  On  the 

esBuc-kingham,  vol.  i,  p.  449. 

csSehulze,  vol.  ii,  p.  135. 

70See  the  sketch  of  the  bank  in  E.M.H. 

ri An  Abstract,  of  the  Manufacturing  Establishments  and  Manufactures 
within  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Assistants 
Employed  in  Taking  the  Census  Thereof,  (MS)  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A,  vol.  25. 
This  is  also  published  in  the  Register  for  1908. 

72 Louisiana  <4  Mississippi  Almanack  for  1812,  pp.  28-29.  Only  the 
more  important  businesses  have  been  quoted.  The  list  in  the  Almanack, 
including  everything,  takes  nearly  a page  of  print. 


7 3 Ibid. 


Above:  A view  of  the  Natchez  bluffs  today,  photographed  from  the  ferry. 
The  small  rise  in  the  center  is  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie. 

Below:  A view  of  the  Natchez  water-front,  photographed  from  the  road 
up  the  hill. 
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road  up  the  hill  were  three  more  Catalene  shops.74  Those  were 
boom  days.  This  same  year  (1812)  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  into  western  waters,  but  it  was  not  really  until  after 
1820  that  this  new  monster  supplanted,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
more  laborious  methods  of  river  travel.75  The  flourishing  state 
of  Natchez,  and  its  importance  as  a trading  center,  cannot  be 
denied. 

It  is  needless  here  to  launch  into  any  comprehensive  study 
of  the  arts  in  Territorial  Mississippi.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  slave  civilization  in  the  South  had,  even  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  borne  sufficient  intellectual  fruit  to  justify  its 
system;  how  little  must  the  product  have  been,  therefore,  during 
the  years  of  adolescence  in  Mississippi?  It  is  true  that  there 
were  music  schools  aplenty  in  Natchez  as  early  as  1807, 76  and 
also  a maker  of  musical  instruments  who  went  so  far  as  to 
build  organs,77  but  there  was  not  a composer  worth  mentioning 
ever  developed  and  as  late  as  1842  the  public  taste  would  still 
permit  “Yankee  Doodle”  to  be  served  up  as  a “rendition”  on 
the  commencement  program  of  a “female  institute.”78  It  is 
obvious  that  music  was  little  more  than  a feminine  parlor  trick 
for  ensnaring  the  diffident  male.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the 
graphic  arts  was  very  much  the  same.  Drawing  and  painting 
were  almost  everywhere  taught ; but  with  the  exception  of  the 
superb  bird  drawings  by  J.  J.  Audubon  there  was  not  a picture 
of  distinction  produced  in  the  Southwest  during  the  whole  period, 
and  in  1835  the  Mississippi  planters  were  estimating  the  value 
of  imported  oil  paintings  by  the  amount  of  raw  material  that 
went  into  their  production  !79  The  very  practical  art  of  domestic 

74ZZnd. 

"sFor  information  about  steamboats  and  other  details  of  river  life  I 
am  indebted  to  L.  D.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  mak- 
ing a very  elaborate  study  of  early  river  traffic,  and  the  results  of  his 
labors  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  published. 

76See  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Fay  in  the  Mississippi  Messenger  for 
27  October  1807. 

77Cuming,  pp.  318-319. 

7sMayes,  Education  in  Mississippi,  pp.  93-94. 

7sPower,  Impressions  of  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  204. 
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architecture,  with  heavy  borrowings  from  the  French  and  Span- 
ish, could  claim  a better  showing,  but  it  stood  almost  alone  in  its 
excellence. 

The  two  kindred  arts  of"  literature  and  oratory  deserve  a little 
further  comment.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  dismiss  them  in  a summary 
fashion  without  a word  of  explanation.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  not  an  author  of  reputation  in  the  Mississippi  Territory 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
person  who  wrote  whose  English  style  was  not  of  its  kind  very 
nearly  perfect.  Literary  form  and  style  were  based  on  classical 
models;  expression  was  dignified,  involved,  rhythmical,  and,  if 
you  like,  pompous  and  artificial.  All  this,  the  planter  imagined, 
made  his  writing  seem  similar  in  spirit  to  the  sonorous  periods 
of  Cicero.  But  the  point  is  that  there  was  a standard  of  ex- 
cellence, ridiculous  as  it  might  seem  to  us,  and  that,  the  effort 
to  write  English  well  by  that  standard  bore  fruit.  In  all  the 
literature  of  that  time  in  Mississippi  there  do  not  appear  one- 
tenth  of  the  linguistic  barbarisms  that  one  can  find  in  any  issue 
of  any  Mississippi  newspaper  today.  The  peculiar  style  of  the 
old  days  was  particularly  suited  to  the  “occasional”  type  of 
literary  piece ; tributes  to  departed  friends,  letters  of  condolence 
and  felicitation,  and  brief  comments  on  “the  day  we  celebrate,” 
were  as  a rule  superb.  There  was  a grace  and  nicety  about 
them  that  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  informal  English  of  today. 
In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  quote  from  the  Weekly  Chroni- 
cle (10  June  1809)  the  notice  of  Tom  Paine's  death: 

OBITUARY 

Died — At  New  York  on  the  24th  inst.  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Paine,  the  greatest  political  luminary  of  the  18tli 
century,  and  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  man  that  ever  wrote  in  any  age  or  country.  Though  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  humanity  carried  Mr.  Paine  into  errors ; 
though  he  assailed  religion,  when  he  only  meant  to  attack 
superstition  and  priest-craft ; yet  has  lie  performed  more 
labours  than  Hercules,  and  will  be  deservedly  famous. 
Had  Thomas  Paine  lived  in  Greece  or  Rome,  they  would 
have  erected  a statue  to  him.  This  posthumous  folly  is 
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here  superfluous.  His  masterly  political  tracts  constitute 
an  imperishable  monument. 

‘ His  fame  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youtli’S0 
More  important  than  written  English,  however,  was  oratory. 
It  is  in  large  measure  a lost  art,  and  fortunately  so.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  stimulated  spurious  emotions  and  for  that  rea- 
son was  a dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
masters  of  it,  but  as  an  expression  of  early  Mississippi  society  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  art  of 
oratory  was  in  large  part  the  explanation  of  the  planter  domina- 
tion in  politics.  The  planters  were  not  “unaccustomed  to  pub- 
lic speaking,"  and  their  facility  at  it  was  undoubtedly  one  rea- 
son why  they  were  able  to  control  the  more  numerous  hill-billies 
The  form  of  their  oratory  followed  closely  their  customary  Eng- 
lish style,  except  that  it  was  more  florid  and  more  rhythmical. 
There  are  entire  speeches  that  will  scan  from  end  to  end;  some 
of  them  are  graceful  and  in  rare  good  taste.  One  quotation  will 
suffice  as  an  example.  In  December  1813  Judge  Harry  Toulmin 
claimed  a seat  in  the  Assembly  as  a representative  from  the 
new  constituency  that  was  created  after  West  Florida  had  been 
attached  to  the  Territory.  The  Assembly  decided  he  was  in- 
eligible and  would  not  seat  him.  In  rising  to  leave  the  hall  he 
made  the  following  remarks:81 

Mr.  Speaker — I bid  you  adieu ! But  before  I leave  this 
house,  permit  me  to  express  the  highest  respect  which  I 
have  for  you,  sir,  and  the  honorable  body  over  which  you 
preside.  I came  hither,  sir,  under  the  firm  impression 
that  I was  eligible.  My  own  mind  was  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject— I would  not  for  the  world  have  misled  my  constit- 
tuents.  But,  satisfied  as  I was  of  my  right  to  be  here  when 
called  by  the  people,  I have  too  much  of  the  principles  of 


80It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  using  the  adverb  “only”  in  the 
sixth  line  of  this  notice  the  author  chose  to  put  it  in  the  “rhythmical” 
rather  than  in  the  “logical”  position.  This  was  characteristic;  it  sounded 
better  there,  and  didn ’t  cloud  the  sense,  so  there  it  was  put.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting that  the  notice  of  Paine’s  death  had  reached  Mississippi  by  June 
10,  and  that  the  day  thereof  was  given  as  May  24.  Paine’s  death  must 
therefore  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  date  generally  given  for  it 
(June  8).  “24th  inst. ” may  even  be  April  24,  because  May  24  to  June 

10  (date  of  notice)  is  a very  short  time  for  a message  to  arrive  from  New 
York.  It  is  further  interesting  that  Paine  apparently  was  not  so  much 
regarded  with  abhorrence  in  Mississippi  as  elsewhere  at  that  time. 

81 Washington  Republican,  12  January  1814. 
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a republican  not  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  this  assembly. 

I would  say  that  1 yield  my  judgment  to  theirs,  but  I 
cannot  say  it.  Yet  I will  say,  I submit  to  it  without  a 
murmur.  The  perilous  situation  of  a family  and  friends, 
dear  to  me  beyond  expression,  now  on  a distant  and  ex- 
posed frontier,  renders  it  grateful  to  me  to  return  home. 
Could  I have  served  them  here,  I would  conteiltedly  have 
staid,  i have  done  my  best  for  their  interests.  I depart 
in  peace — I depart  not  only  in  peace,  but  with  the  joy  of 
an  approving  conscience. 

The  situation  of  my  constituents  is  peculiar.  They 
have  been  but  lately  admitted  into  the  American  family. 

I wished  to  attach  them  to  it.  I have  done  what  I could, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  I rejoice,  however,  that 
their  concerns  are  in  the  hands  of  liberal  men,  who  will 
not  regard  themselves  as  legislators  for  their  own  coun- 
ties merely,  but  for  the  whole  people;  and  who,  when  they 
see  a part  of  their  country  deprived  of  a representative, , 
will  feel  themselves  especially  bound  to  have  an  eye  to  its 
interests. 

Suffer  me  then,  sir,  to  commit  my  constituents  to  your 
guardianship,  and  to  the  guardianship  of  this  house ; and 
when  I am  gone,  view  them,  I pray  you,  as  the  orphan 
children  of  a departed  brother. 

We  will  be  grateful.  You  shall  have  our  homage  and 
our  prayers  forever  and  forever  shall  be  yours. 

The  local  newspapers  carried  such  literature  as  was  pro- 
duced. The  first  of  these  papers  had  been  established  in  1798, 
as  a response  to  the  complaint  by  Governor  Sargent  that  he  had 
no  means  of  circulating  official  communications.  An  army  offi- 
cer posted  at  Walnut  Hills  (Vicksburg)  had  a small  press,  and 
for  Sargent’s  convenience  he  was  removed  to  Natchez  and  em- 
ployed to  print  the  laws  of  the  Territory.82  He  took  the  occa- 
sion to  start  a paper.  This  first  effort  expired  in  a few  months, 
but  other  printers  had  by  that  time  arrived  in  Natchez  and  they 
ventured  forth  with  a new  sheet.  From  that  time  on  the  Ter- 
ritory was  never  without  a paper  of  some  sort,  and  in  1812  there 
were  three  published  in  Natchez  alone.83  All  the  papers  were 

82See  the  letters  of  Sargent  in  his  Executive  Journal,  M.T.A.,  vol.  i, 
pp.  31,  158-159,  179. 

s-DeBow  ’s  Review,  vol.  xxix  (1860),  The  Press  of  Mississippi,  pp. 
500-509,  especially  the  letter  from  the  above  mentioned  officer-printer, 
written  in  1837.  For  the  number  of  papers  in  Natchez  in  1812  see  supra, 
p.  52. 
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weeklies  until  near  the  end  of  the  period,  and  very  few  of  them 
were  ever  larger  than  a single  folio.  As  a rule  the  only  papers 
that  flourished  were  the  ones  issued  by  presses  that  received 
periodic  appointments  as  “printers  to  the  Territory.”  This 
appointment  was  naturally  the  spoils  of  victory  for  the  journal 
whose  legislative  candidates  had  been  successful.  A curious 
circumstance  is,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
little  newspapers  were  violently  partisan,  they  carried  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  local  news.  Their  columns  were  filled  with 
Napoleon’s  exploits,  sometimes  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
news  about  current  local  elections. 

Two  of  the  editors  during  the  Territorial  period  must  be 
mentioned.  One  was  the  officer  who  founded  the  first  paper, 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Marschalk.  Marschalk  was  a New  York 
Dutchman.  After  the  failure  of  his  first  newspaper  in  Natchez 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and  came  back  to  try 
his  hand  at  journalism  a second  time.  Thereafter  he  was  never 
without  a paper,  and  rarely  without  a political  appointment  of 
some  sort.  II is  sheet  was  generally  a great  power  in  local  pol- 
itics, because  his  positive  genius  for  sarcasm  and  invective  made 
him  a man  to  be  feared,  and  few  aspirants  to  public  office  dared 
stir  up  his  opposition.  Ilis  very  name  was  poison  to  Poindexter, 
whom  he  consistently  fought  with  consummate  strategy  and 
almost  unparalelled  bitterness.  The  other  editor  on  the  roll  of 
honor  was  John  Shaw,  a jack  of  all  trades  who  originated  in 
North  Carolina.  He  came  to  Mississippi  about  1800  and  set  up 
shop  to  serve  the  public  in  almost  any  capacity.  Merchant,  phy- 
sician, lawyer,  “publicist,”  and  perpetual  candidate,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  intelligent  characters  that  graced 
the  life  of  the  little  frontier  city.  Ilis  favorite  hobby  was 
writing  Pindaric  odes,  but  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  his  poe- 
try is  that  it  was  clever.  His  own  newspaper  was  the  Halcyon, 
which  had  only  a short  life.  In  1807  he  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Mississippi  Messenger,  but  this  connection  was  likewise  brief. 
Even  when  having  no  official  connection  with  newspapers  he 
continued  to  write  for  them.  Usually  he  was  in  the  same  politi- 
cal camp  with  Poindexter.  An  ardent  Jeffersonian,  he  turned 
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his  fine  caustic  wit  against  the  enemies  of  agrarian  liberalism, 
and  died  fighting  for  the  cause  during  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1817.  In  that  body  he  had  been  a representative  of 
Franklin  County,  to  which  he  had  moved  from  Natchez  about 
1811. 

It  now  remains  to  sketch  briefly  the  situation  in  politics  that 
greeted  Poindexter  when  he  established  residence  in  his  new 
community.  Politics  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  properly  speak- 
ing, in  Mississippi,  during  the  period  of  transition  from  Span- 
ish to  American  control.  For  a few  brief  weeks  there  was  a 
hiatus  during  which  there  was  present  in  the  Territory  no  recog- 
nized official  of  either  government.  While  this  situation  existed 
the  inhabitants  made  an  effort  to  govern  themselves  by  means 
of  committees.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  first  com- 
mittee formed  for  this  purpose  was  unsatisfactory  to  part  of  the 
settlers.  The  dissatisfied  element  foregathered  and  elected  a 
committee  of  their  own.  These  two  rival  “committees  of  public 
safety”  literally  showered  Washington  with  literature  support- 
ing their  respective  claims  to  legitimate  authority  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  line  of  division  between  the  supporters  of  the  com- 
mittees was,  very  roughly,  the  Tory-Patriot  line  of  1776,  trans- 
formed in  Mississippi,  very  much  as  elsewhere,  into  a Jeffer- 
sonian-Federalist line.  The  arrival  in  the  Territory  (August 
1798)  of  Governor  Sargent,  a died-in-the-wool  Federalist,  in- 
stead of  making  this  line  more  distinct,  served  only  to  obscure 
it.  This  resulted  from  the  Governor’s  unfortunate  personality. 
Cold  and  suspicious  by  nature,  with,  a pronounced  delusion  of 
persecution,  he  soon  alienated  even  those  who  were  his  potential 
friends.  The  inhabitants  secured  his  removal  immediately  after 
Jefferson’s  inauguration,  and  the  man  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  was  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  of  Tennessee,  a staunch  Re- 
publican. Claiborne’s  term  of  office  saw  the  restitution  of  clear, 
definite  party  lines  in  the 'politics  of  the  Territory.  He  was 
still  in  office  at  the  time  of  Poindexter’s  arrival.  As  a result  of 
his  personal  acceptability  to  the  inhabitants,  the  only  points  left 
to  squabble  about  in  political  campaigns  were  matters  of  parti- 
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Sail  policy.  There  was  thus  a distinct  Federalist-Republican 
cleavage.84 

The  Republican  element  was  by  far  the  larger  in  the  Terri- 
tory, but  any  student  of  government  knows  that  numbers  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story  even  in  so-called  democracies.  Those  who 
made  up  the  Federalist  element  were  the  more  literate  people 
of  wealth  and  position.  They  enjoyed  an  obvious  prestige. 
They  were  also  concentrated  around  Natchez  and  were  thus 
always  able  to  present  the  united  front  of  a compact  group.  They 
were  furthermore  well  organized  and  not  so  subject  to  the  can- 
tankerous and  whimsical  individualism  that  so  often  defeats 
any  effort  to  exact  real  cooperation  from  the  true  sons  of  the 
soil.  These  Federalists  were  therefore  a genuine  menace  to  true 
Republican  principles.  They  could  always  be  counted  upon  to 
seat  at  least  one  of  their  Adams  County  candidates  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  since  they  made  up  the  . society  of  the  little  city  of 
Natchez  and  in  large  part  controlled  its  business,  their  influence 
on  the  governor  was  always  to  be  feared. 

The  crudeness  of  the  frontier  life  was  reflected  in  the  politi- 
cal methods  employed.  Duels  were  common  in  the  ordinary 
social  relationships ; so  were  they  in  politics.  The  violence  of 
the  struggle  against  the  wilderness  was  no  more  marked  than  the 
violence  of  partisan  opposition.  Life  was  not  gentle  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1802,  and  the  game  of  politics  was  rough  sport — it  was 
fair  and  common  to  play  the  rules  as  well  as  the  game.  A man 
with  a thin  skin  was  licked  before  he  entered  the  arena;  that  is 
to  say,  every  such  man  but  Poindexter.  It  is  time  now  to  turn 
once  again  to  him,  and  see  how  he  fared  in  his  new  environment, 
which  has  been  described  briefly  in  this  chapter. 

s-iThe  best  treatment  of  the  development  of  polities  in  Mississippi  is 
in  two  articles  by  Riley  in  P.M.H.S.,  viz,  Spanish  Policy  in  Mississippi 
after  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  (vol.  i,  pp.  50-66)  and  Transition  from 
Spanish  to  American  Control  in  Mississippi,  (vol.  iii,  pp.  261-313).  See 
also  Claiborne,  pp.  160-177  and  Ellicott’s  Journal,  pp.  41-118,  129-133, 
138-176,  177-190,  194-197.  Also  the  Anthony  Hutchins  Papers,  Claiborne 
MSS,  Book,  E. 
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UP  THE  LADDER 

Poindexter  seems  first  to  have  gone  to  New  York  and  thence 
to  Natchez  by  sea.1  He  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  Decem- 
ber 18022  and  immediately  succumbed  to  a characteristic  fit  of 
depression;  “Here  I am  without  society  or  without  the  hope  of 
forming  any,”  he  wrote  his  devoted  sister  Lucy,  at  the  same 
time  speaking  unfavorably  of  the  Natchez  ladies.3 4  Lucy  in 
answer  reminded  him  that  success  at  his  chosen  profession  did 
not  depend  upon  the  charm  of  the  local  belles,1  but  there  was 
little  she  could  do  about  his  low  spirits.  Louisa  County  had  not 
by  any  means  been  the  last  word  in  mature  and  cultivated 
society,  but  one  could  at  least  feel  more  settled  and  more  con- 
fident there  than  among  the  raw  frontier  conditions  of  the  little 
river  town  in  which  Poindexter  now  found  himself.  He  was 
without  resources  other  than  ambition  and  intelligence,  without 
letters  of  introduction,  and  without  the  background  of  a success- 
ful career  in  his  previous  home.  He  was  at  best  a volatile  youth, 
barely  twenty-three  years  old.  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  law. 

For  six  months  after  his  arrival  all  trace  of  him  is  lost,  but 
in  May  1803  the  veil  of  obscurity  is  for  a moment  parted  to  dis- 
close that  the  new  young  lawyer  from  Virginia  is  numbered 

iClaiborne,  pp.  362-363,  says  he  went  to  New  York.  There  is  no  other 
authority  for  this  except  a letter  from  Poindexter  to  William  Cuming  of 
New  York,  30  May  1803,  (Poindexter  Papers)  in  which  it  is  revealed 
that  he  had  a rather  close  connection  of  some  sort  with  the  New  York 
house  of  William  & David  Cuming.  The  correspondence  between  Poin- 
dexter and  the  members  of  his  family  refer  to  his  trip  as  a “ voyage,  ’ ’ 
which  probably,  though  not  necessarily,  means  a trip  by  sea.  The  word 
was  loosely  used  at  that  time  and  on  occasion  applied  to  land  journeys. 

2In  an  address  to  the  public  printed  in  the  Mississippi  Messenger  for 
4 August  1807  (the  address  dated  2 August  1807)  Poindexter  said:  “I 
have  resided  in  the  territory  for  four  years  and  eight  months.  ’ ’ This 
places  his  arrival  definitely  in  December  1802. 

3Poindexter ’s  letter  to  Lucy  is  not  preserved,  but  in  her  answer  to  it 
(30  August  1803 — P.P.)  she  mentions  the  date  of  it  as  18  January  1803, 
and  quotes  from  it  his  mournful  complaint  given  above. 

4Luey  !s  letter,  op.  cit. 
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among  the  friends  of  Governor  Claiborne.* * * * 5  That  was  indeed 
progress,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  next  surprise. 
On  19  November  1803,  less  than  a year  after  George  Poindexter 
had  settled  in  Natchez,  he  was  made  Attorney  General  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory  by  appointment  of  his  friend  the  Gov- 
ernor.6 How  this  came  about  no  one  can  say.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  Poindexter  had  in  so  short  a time  become  one  of  the  leading- 
lawyers  of  the  Territory.  If  he  had  impressed  people  with  his 
dependability,  then  his  habits  must  have  been  radically  altered 
since  his  departure  from  Virginia.  Only  this  can  be  suggested 
in  explanation  of  his  appointment ; that  he  and  Claiborne  were 
both  Virginians,  they  were  both  young  (Claiborne  twenty-eight, 
Poindexter  twenty-four),  they  were  both  lawyers,  and  they  were 
both  ardent  Jeffersonians.  It  is  permissible  to  believe  that  they 
were  congenial  from  their  first  meeting.  The  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory presumably  needed  an  Attorney  General ; the  Governor 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory  had  a young  friend  of  the  proper 
political  complexion  who  needed  a job.  This  is  logical.  Politics 
is  politics. 

There  survive  actually  less  than  a score  of  documents  on 
Poindexter’s  career  as  Attorney  General.7  From  these  it  has 

sPoindexter  to  William  Cuming  (30  May  1803 — op.  cit. — P.P.).  In 

this  Poindexter  says  that  Claiborne  through  him  solicits  a favor  of  Cum- 

ing, viz.,  the  delivery  of  some  packages.  Thus  Poindexter  and  Claiborne 

were  at  least  known  to  each  other,  and  in  the  light  of  events  in  the  imme- 

diate future,  the  connection  must  have  been  fairly  close. 

6The  appointment  does  hot  survive,  but  the  date  of  it  is  established 
by  Poindexter’s  pay  warrant,  reproduced  in  photostat  on  the  opposite 
page. 

7 These  are: 

A letter  to  the  Governor  requesting  a special  court  session  to  try  two 
outlaws — M.T.A.,  Ser.  A.,  vol.  5. 

A few  auditor ’s  vouchers  and  warrants  for  the  payment  of  witnesses 
at  this  trial — M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  3. 

A letter  to  the  Assembly,  amounting  to  a nolle  prosequi  of  the 
charges  against  Sheriff  Tremble — M.T.A.,  Ser.  D,  vol.  31. 

A letter  to  the  Governor  giving  his  opinion  on  the  act  regulating  the 
judiciary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Governor ’s  reply — M.T.A.,  Ser.  A., 
vol.  6. 

A letter  to  him  from  Judge  Rodney  appointing  him  an  examiner  of 
Dr.  John  Shaw,  applying  for  a license  to  practice  law — M.T.A.,  Ser.  A., 
vol.  7. 

A few  customs  bonds  for  the  collection  of  which  Poindexter  was  re- 
sponsible. (P.P.). 

This  scarcity  of  documents  is  the  result  of  a fire  in  the  library  of 
Jefferson  College,  where  they  were  stored,  in  1840. 
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been  possible  to  construct  no  sort  of  a picture  of  him  in  his  first 
official  position.  During  his  long  feud  with  Andrew  Marschalk 
his  services  in  this  office  were  under  fire,  as  were  all  his  public 
and  private  acts,  and  whereas  Marschalk ’s  paper  is  preserved 
almost  in  toto,8  there  are  only  scattered  copies  of  the  journal 
that  printed  Poindexter’s  defense.9  Marschalk ’s  charges  need  not 
be  examined  in  detail.  They  were  made  seven  years  after  Poin- 
dexter resigned  as  Attorney  General  and  did  not  affect  his 
career;  briefly,  they  were  that  his  activities  were  governed  by 
political  considerations,  and  that  in  strictly  nonpartisan  prose- 
cutions lie  was  neither  energetic  nor  competent.  These  remain 
unrefuted  charges ; the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  were 
made  by  an  old  enemy,  that  they  were  therefore  as  partisan  as 
Poindexter’s  defense  would  be,  if  it  were  extant,  and  that  for 
these  reasons  they  are  probably  exaggerated  and  may  even  be 
entirely  untrue. 

A few  official  records  that  do  survive,  however,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  check  one  or  two  of  the  specific  cases  that  Marschalk 
cited  in  support  of  his  contention.  He  charged,  for  example, 
that,  in  trying  the  two  notorious  outlaws  that  were  captured 
immediately  after  Iris  appointment,  Poindexter  bungled  the  case 
badly  and  showed  thereby  his  incapacity.  Here  it  is  necessary 
only  to  point  out  that  the  outlaws  in  question,  as  a result  of  the 


sThis  fig-lit  with  Marschalk  will  be  given  due  attention  in  a more  fitting 
place.  Marschalk  !s  paper  was  the  Washington  Republican.  The  volumes 
for  1814  and  1815,  the  period  during  which  the  feud  culminated,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Department  of  Archives. 

°From  1805  to  1807  the  only  papers  that  now  survive  are  those  friendly 
to  Poindexter,  especially  the  Mississippi  Messenger,  but  the  quarrel  to 
which  reference  is  here  made  did  not  arise  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
until  1814.  The  attack  on  Poindexter  by  Marschalk  runs  all  through  the 
latter’s  paper  (The  Washington  Republican)  from  October  1814  until  the 
summer  of  1815.  Poindexter’s  defending  paper,  The  Mississippi  Republi- 
can, was  owned  by  the  political  ‘ ‘ ring  ’ ’ supporting  him,  and  was  published 
in  Natchez.  The  similarity  of  titles  is  confusing.  The  Mississippi  Repub- 
lican is  not  now  extant  in  any  complete  file,  and  the  numbers  that  are 
available  do  not  make  any  specific  answers  to  any  of  Marschalk ’s  specific 
charges.  The  defense  of  Poindexter  is  general,  and  consists  principally  of 
counter-attack  on  Marschalk.  This  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘ ‘ The  Bench.  ’ ’ 
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trial,  were  duly  and  legally  executed,10  and  that  thereafter  for 
many  years  there  was  no  further  organized  brigandage  on  the 
Natchez  Trace.  The  “bungling”  that  Marsc-halk  charged  must 
remain  open  to  question.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  discharge 
the  accusation  of  partisan  influence  when  it  is  discovered  that, 
in  the  one  political  case  in  which  Poindexter’s  opinion  is  pre- 
served, his  opinion  was  in  support  of  his  own  faction.  The  case 
arose  in  connection  with  the  squabble  that  followed  the  appoint- 
ment of  K-obert  Williams  to  the  governorship,  over  the  head  of 
Acting-Governor  Cato  West.  The  inhabitants  were  prejudiced 
against  Williams  at  the  start,  because  West  was  popular.  Before 
turning  over  the  government  to  the  new  appointee,  West  ruled 
that  all  judgeships  were  vacant  as  a result  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  the  preceding  year.  If  this  were  the  case,  Williams  would 
be  confronted  by  the  embarrassing  necessity  of  selecting  J.  P.’s 
in  every  county,  with  a good  chance  of  arousing  the  anger  of 
local  factions  in  every  district.  At  this  time  Poindexter  and 
West  were  friends  and  had  been  fighting  in  the  same  camp. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  Governor’s  arrival  in  January  1805  until 
the  following  June  the  greatest  confusion  reigned  in  regard  to 
the  commissions  of  the  J.  P.’s.  The  friends  of  West  contended 
that  they  were  vacated,  as  he  had  said,  and  the  Governor,  to- 
gether with  his  very  few  supporters,  continued  to  take  the  oppos- 
ing view  and  insisted  that  the  courts  remain  open  for  busniess. 
At  this  juncture  (5  June  1805)  Poindexter  submitted  a written 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  commissions  were  vacated,  at  the 
same  time  saving  his  face  with  the  following  paragraph  fi1 

i°These  outlaws  were  Sutton  and  May,  members  of  Mason 's  gang,  who 
appeared  with  the  head  of  their  leader  in  order  to  claim  the  reward  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension.  May  was  identified  as  the  lesser  of  the  two 
famous  Harpe  brothers,  though  this  identification  was  doubtful,  as,  in  fact, 
was  that  of  Mason’s  head.  The  E.M.H.  gives  the  story  of  the  outlaws,  as 
does  Claiborne,  pp.  225-228,  both  calling  attention  to  the  doubtful  iden- 
ifieation.  Coates,  Outlaw  Years,  gives  a modern,  romanticized  version. 
The  surviving  documents  are  briefly  described  in  note  7,  p.  63,  supra. 
Brigandage  had  been  very  common  on  the  Natchez  Trace,  and  reappeared 
around  1830  with  the  advent  of  the  notorious  Murrell. 

nThis  letter,  and  the  Governor’s  reply,  are  in  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A.,  vol. 
6.  There  will  be  more  later  about  the  quarrel  between  the  Governor  and 
Poindexter. 
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On  this  occasion  I take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  the 
construction  put  upon  the  Statute  above  cited,  does  not 
comport  with  my  opinion ; nor  do  I think  the  Legislature 
intended  the  section  to  have  that  operation ; the  evil  how- 
ever has  arisen,  and  it  remains  for  your  Excellency  to 
apply  the  corrective  which  may  seem  to  you  the  most 
appropriate. 

This  was  a very  neat  job  of  passing  the  buck,  i he  opinion 
may  have  been  legally  correct,  but  it  was  also  of  considerable 
assistance  in  building  up  Poindexter’s  party  of  opposition  to 
the  Governor.  It  is  possible  that  Marschalk  was  right. 

Outside  of  his  official  duties,  however,  there  is  a more  satis- 
factory record  of  Poindexter’s  doings.  For  example,  in  1804 
he  married  Lydia,12  beautiful  daughter  of  Major  Jesse  Carter, 
a rich  and  prominent  planter.13  No  other  details  of  this  match 
are  known.  The  next  year,  however,  Poindexter  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  tax  rolls,  and  was  listed  as  possessing  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  Sandy  Creek  valued  at  $800.00.lt  This 
was  very  likely  Lydia’s  dowry,  but  there  can  be  no  certainty  on 
that  point. 

Other  things  were  happening  in  this  same  year.  Ilis  Quaker 
friend  Isaac  Briggs,  the  government’s  surveyor  in  the  Tern 
tory,  wrote  him  from  the  East1 ' on  May  21 : 

I think  it  probable  that,  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter, 
thou  wilt  have  received,  from  the  President,  a small  com- 
mission; if  so,  thou  wilt  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
thy  faithfulness  and  ability,  in  small  things;  and  greater 
may  follow. 

There  is  no  indication  of  what  this  commission  was,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unknown  lawyer  from  Virginia  was 
beginning  to  know  the  right  people.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
in  the  election  held  that  very  month  he  had  the  temerity  to  stand 

i2Her  gallant  contemporaries  said  she  was  beautiful;  beautiful  she 
must  have  been.  There  is  at  any  rate  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Clai- 
borne, p.  363,  is  the  only  authority  for  the  date. 

i3ln  the  tax  roll  for  1805  Major  Carter  is  put  down  f°^  ^50  acres  of 
land,  40  slaves,  and  other  property,  the  whole  valued  at  $23,620.00.  inis 
was  a considerable  fortune.  M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  16. 

14Adams  County  tax  list  for  1805,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  16. 

lolsaac  Briggs  to  Poindexter,  21  May  1804,  P.P. 
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for  a seat  in  the  Assembly.  He  had  been  just  eighteen  months 
in  the  Territory,  and  when  the  votes  were  counted  the  results 


were  as  follows:16 

-COUNTIES 

CANDIDATES 

ADAMS 

WILKINSON 

TOTAL 

John  Steel 

214 

10 

224 

Lyman  Harding 

207 

6 

213 

Philander  Smith 

207 

5 

212 

Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne 

139 

70 

209 

Richard  Butler 

193 

9 

202 

Adam  Tooly 

124 

65 

189 

George  Poindexter 

118 

65 

183 

Henry  Hunter 

116 

35 

151 

Joseph  Johnson 

8 

41 

49 

Joshua  Baker 

0 

2 

2 

Adam  Bingaman 

1 

0 

1 

This  is  a very  creditable  showing.  Smith  and  Tooly  were  local 
politicians  who  had  long  been  in  the  game  and  had  held  a variety 
of  offices;  Smith  later  distinguished  himself  as  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Assembly.  -John  Steel  had  been  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  and  for  six  months  served  as  Acting 
Governor.  Lyman  Harding  was  a Federalist,  and  had  been  the 
first  Attorney  General  of  the  Territory;  he  was  later  made  the 
first  Attorney  General  of  the  State.  F.  L.  Claiborne  was  a 
brother  of  the  former  Governor,  now  removed  to  Louisiana,  and 
was  a soldier  of  distinction.  The  victors  were  the  four  having 
the  largest  number  of  votes  (Steel.  Harding,  Smith,  and  Clai- 
borne). The  issue  had  been,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  a straight 
party  matter.  The  Republicans  were,  as  usual,  exerting  every 
effort  to  keep  as  many  Federalists  as  possible  from  sitting  for 
Adams  County,  the  only  section  in  which  the  latter  were  dan- 
gerous. 

There  followed  shortly  (January  1805)  the  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Williams,  whose  appointment  by  Jefferson  had  an- 
noyed the  local  Republicans,  their  champion,  Cato  West,  having 
been  overlooked.  This  played  havoc  once  again  with  the  party 
lines,  which  had  been  fairly  distinct  since  the  removal  of  Sar- 
gent. Apparently  there  was  nothing  really  wrong  with  the  Gov- 
ernor except  that  he  was  not  Cato  West.  His  chief  mistake  was 


16MS  Election  Returns,  M.T.A  , Ser.  A.,  vol.  23. 
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in  not  considering  this  factor,  and  his  consequent  failure  to 
exert  himself  in  behalf  of  reconciliation  and  harmony.  The 
Ordinance  of  1787,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  Territory 
was  governed,  permitted  the  greatest  latitude  of  powers  to  the 
Governor.  Williams  did  not  hesitate  to  use  these  powers,  and 
the  cry  of  “tyranny”  was  immediately  raised.  But  there  are 
always  some  who  sigh  for  the  flesh-pots.  Patronage  will  always 
secure  friends  of  a sort ; the  Governor  was  not  without  support- 
ers of  a kind.  Finding  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  party 
arrayed  in  a local  faction  against  him,  he  turned  to  the  Fed- 
eralists for  aid  and  comfort.  With  these  were  the  few  Repub- 
licans who  were  willing  to  accept  his  appointments,  or  who  could 
afford  to  antagonize  their  erstwhile  associates.  There  thus  arose 
in  the  political  arena  a third  party,  neither  Federalist  nor  Re- 
publican, composed  of  the  Governor’s  “friends.”  These  were 
immediately  dubbed  the  “Quids,”  after  those  who  supported 
Randolph  in  his  break  with  Jefferson. 

The  held  was  now  ripe  for  the  activities  of  a man  of  Poin- 
dexter’s talents.  Straight  party  issues  were  by  their  very  na- 
ture poor  material  for  him.  He  was  always  at  his  best  when  the 
issue  was  emotional,  direct  and  personal.  It  was  the  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  of  personal  combat  that  made  him  and  later 
destroyed  him.  His  weapons  were  violence,  vituperation,  and  a 
positive  genius  for  stump  logic.  Possessed  of  a genuinely  bril- 
liant intellect,  he  never  had  an  opponent  in  Mississippi  who 
could  cope  with  him  in  debate.  Mingled  with  his  faculty  for  de- 
structive logic  and  criticism  was  a devastating  sarcasm  that  he 
poured  out  in  a withering  stream  from  which  everyone  shrank — 
that  is,  everyone  but  Marschalk,  who  in  this  field  was  Poindex- 
ter’s equal. 

Illustrative  of  this  method  of  political  warfare,  the  follow- 
ing document  from  Poindexter’s  papers  deserves  quotation  in 
full : 

We  the  undersigned  having  been  present  at  Capt. 
Greatons  (?)  tavern  in  the  City  of  Natchez  when  a dis- 
pute arose  between  Ebeneazor  Bradish  and  others  and 
George  Poindexter  relative  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  certifie  the  following  to  be  the  substance  of 
what  passed  between  said  parties,  to  wit.  Mr.  Poindexter 
was  asked  by  someone  of  the  persons  opposed  to  him, 
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whether  he  did  not  use  rough  language  to  Lyman  Hard- 
ing, in  consequence  of  Hardings  saying  that  Joseph  Vidal 
Captain  of  a Spanish  post  on  the  Mississippi,  would  be 
treated  with  more  respect  in  the  City  of  Natchez  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  said  Capt  Vidal 
would  stoop  from  his  dignity  of  Character  to  suffer  a 
comparison  to  be  drawn  between  himself  and  so  base  a 
man  as  Thomas  Jefferson?  Mr.  Poindexter  replied  that 
he  did — then  said  Mr.  Bradish  I will  use  the  same  lan- 
guage which  Harding  did — I will  go  further  and  say  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a damned  rascal, 
a damned  puppy,  and  a darned  (sic)  fool,  and  I would 
show  greater  respect  to  Vidal  than  to  him — and  I chal- 
lenge you  to  say  to  me  what  you  said  to  Harding — Mr. 
Poindexter  observed  that  no  patriot  would  use  such  lan- 
guage or  avow  such  statements,  as  he  (Mr  Bradish  had 
done — that  none  but  a Renegado  American  who  had  lost 
all  love  of  country  would  compare  the  first  officer  of  his 
Government  (whose  name  is  respected,  and  whose  wis- 
dom and  virtues  are  revered  throughout  Europe)  to  so  con- 
temptible a character  as  the  Spanish  officer  he  had  named, 
and  that  such  principles  must  certainly  result  from  a very 
poluted  (sic)  source.  Mr  Bradish  and  Sami  S.  Mahon  ap- 
peared then  to  get  in  a great  passion  with  (Mr.  Poindexter, 
and  used  some  personal  abuse  which  was  retorted  on  them 
by  Mr  Poindexter  at  the  conclusion  of  which  (Mr  Bradish 
observed  to  Mr  Poindexter,  you  know  what  will  follow — 

I am  ready  to  meet  anything  which  may  follow  said  (Mr 
Poindexter,  and  I shall  think  my  life  well  spent  in  de- 
fending the  President  against  such  unbecoming,  male- 
volent attacks,  as  those  you  have  made  on  his  character, 
and  in  that  way  I am  ready  to  sacrafice  (sic)  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood : some  other  unimportant  remarks  were 
made  and  the  conversation  ceased  except  on  the  part  of 
(Mr.  Mahon,  who  was  very  warm  against  the  Character  of 
the  President,  and  against  the  part  which  Mr  Poindexter 
had  acted. 

This  paper  was  preserved  by  Poindexter  himself,  and  he  was 
probably  the  one  who  drew  it  up.  Its  purpose  is  evidently  to 
clear  him  of  some  charge,  probably  cowardice,  arising  out  of  the 
episode,  but  it  bears  only  one  signature.  The  point  of  interest 
however  is  what  Poindexter  admits,  i.  e..  the  most  unregenerate 
political  brawling  in  a tavern.  That  was  his  style.  His  political 
career  is  an  unbroken  series  of  just  such  scenes.  He  was  never 
without  a quarrel  on  his  hands,  and  for  the  settlement  of  these 
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lie  used  the  courts,  his  fists,  his  cane,  his  riding  crop,  his  pistols, 
and  his  superb  vocabulary  of  invective.  “Rough  and  tumble” 
is  an  inadequate  description  of  his  campaign  technique. 

These  things  were  symbolic  of  the  man’s  personality.  He 
was  almost  unquestionably  unbalanced.  He  was  pathologically 
sensitive  in  regard  to  his  character  and  reputation  for  integrity. 
This  was  accentuated  by  the  suspicions  which  were  aroused  by 
the  nature  of  his  departure  from  Virginia.  At  times  he  was  ob- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  malicious  enemies  were  plotting  his  de- 
struction— a phobia  for  which  there  was  considerable  basis.  He 
was  abnormally  suspicious  and  savagely  jealous — traits  that 
made  the  life  of  his  family  cruelly  unhappy.  When  excitement 
was  not  thrust  upon  him,  he  manufactured  excitement  at  the 
gambling  table.  On  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he  relaxed,  he 
was  sick  with  despondency  and  depression.  An  ever  faithful 
agent  of  these  moods  was  alcohol.  The  longer  he  lived  the  more 
unhappiness  these  tendencies  caused  him  and  those  who  were 
close  to  him.  His  whole  life  was  a turmoil.  No  man  ever  sac- 
rificed more  friends  on  account  of  ridiculous  trifles,  or  nursed 
as  many  grudges  with  more  assiduous  care.17 

The  political  creed  for  whose  advancement  Poindexter  exer- 
cised these  extraordinary  talents  was  the  creed  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, or  at  least  so  he  said.  After  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
kindly  Sage  of  Monticello  had  passed  through  the  extravagant 
mind  of  Poindexter  they  were  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  savage  Mississippi  warrior  split  with 
Jackson  a generation  later,  he  believed,  or  professed  to  believe, 
that  Jackson  was  leading  the  party  of  Jefferson  away  from  the 
creed  of  Jefferson,  and  that  he  alone  still  continued  faithful  to 
the  old  democracy.  It  would  require  a divining  rod,  or  more, 
to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  truth  in  that  contention.  For 
twenty-five  years  Poindexter  was  not  only  in  the  West  but  was 
also  of  and  for  the  West.  When  he  got  to  the  West  in  1802  he 
and  the  West  were  as  one  in  their  republicanism,  and  their  re- 

17The  author  has  not  the  temerity  to  appear  dogmatic  in  regard  to  a 
post  mortem  diagnosis,  especially  when  the  diagnosis  concerns  something 
so  controversial  as  mental  disorder,  but  it  seems  clear  from  Poindexter ’s 
actions  that  he  had  very  pronounced  manic-depressive  tendencies  of  the 
paranoid  type,  the  paranoid  features  being  very  likely  due  in  large  part  to 
alcohol.  The  French  would  probably  call  his  disturbance  “ folie  circulaire.” 
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publicanism  was  that  of  Jefferson.  By  1817  Poindexter  and  the 
West  were  beginning  a slow  process  of  separation;  by  1835  they 
had  parted  company  and  Poindexter  was  resting  uneasily  under 
the  banner  of  Clay,  who  was  himself  of  the  West  but  not  West- 
ern. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  Poindexter  left  the 
West  or  the  West  left  Poindexter,  but  the  story  of  their  separa- 
tion briefly  outlined  above  is  the  theme  of  this  narrative;  the 
object  of  this  narrative  is  to  determine  which  deserted  the  other. 

A word  is  necessary  here  concerning  the  Jeffersonianism  of 
the  West.  In  its  essence  Jeffersonianism  was  agrarian  liber- 
alism. It  was  a creed  in  large  part  born  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury political  philosophy  then  current  in  continental  Europe. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Jefferson,  however,  to  look  forward 
rather  than  backward.  It  was  his  intention  to  create  a perfect 
society  rather  than  return  to  a society  of  the  past  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  perfect.  A new  world  was  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  dream,  a world  in  which  society  could  be 
built  up  from  the  beginning.  It  was  already  too  late,  as  Jef- 
ferson learned  to  his  sorrow,  for  him  to  create  his  Utopia  in 
Virginia  ; the  conservatism  born  of  wealth  was  too  strongly  en- 
trenched. For  creating  a small  farmer  democracy  in  which  peo- 
ple would  suffer  the  least  possible  government,  the  hope  lay  in 
the  West,  the  new  country  in  which  there  were  no  entrenched 
forces  of  reaction. 

In  other  words,  the  hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  Jeffer- 
son's plan  lay  in  men  like  Poindexter.  Wealth,  however,  is  an 
insidious  poison.  The  Mississippi  Territory  had  got  off  to  a 
bad  start,  from  the  point  of  view  of  agrarian  liberalism,  because 
from  the  very  beginning  the  settlers  had  devoted  their  energy 
to  the  creation  of  slave  plantations.  Those  who  did  not  succeed 
in  this  were  the  real  material  for  Jefferson's  ideal  state,  and 
they  were  furthermore  a majority  of  the  population,  but  they 
were  forced  into  the  interior  and  persuaded  to  remain  inarticu- 
late. The  planter  was  therefore  the  dominant  figure  in  Missis- 
sippi. as  he  had  been  in  Virginia,  and  a small  farmer  democracy 
cannot  be  made  out  of  planters.  What  then  did  the  Mississippi 
planter  mean,  when  he  swore  by  Jefferson?  The  answer  is  easier 
than  it  would  at  first  appear.  The  creed  of  Jefferson  had  both 
social  and  political  tenets;  if  the  social  features  of  the  Jeffer- 
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sonian  program  were  anathema  to  the  Mississippian,  the  politi- 
cal features  on  the  other  hand  suited  him  perfectly.  If  the 
planter  saw  no  advantage  in  economic  and  social  equalization,  he 
could  at  least  realize  that  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  local  autonomy 
was  beautifully  adapted  to  his  needs.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that 
the  republicanism  of  Mississippi  was  that  of  Jefferson,  but  it  was 
Jefferson’s  dogma  stript  of  its  most  significant  features.  The 
Mississippi  planter  nevertheless  remained  for  a long  time  lib- 
eral in  spirit  if  not  in  conduct,  and  for  another  generation  had 
the  grace  to  do  lip  service  for  the  ancient  cause.  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jackson  a revolution  occurred.  The  tendency  of 
Jacksonian  theory,  if  there  was  a theory,  and  of  Jacksonian 
practice,  was  to  make  the  small  farmer  articulate  and  thus  to 
effect  something  like  the  old  Jeffersonian  ideal.  This  is  where 
the  great  planter,  the  entrenched  man  of  wealth,  deserted  the 
old  party  of  Jefferson  under  its  new  leadership  and  became  a 
Whig,  claiming  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  democracy  of 
Jackson  that  resembled  the  Jeffersonian  democracy  to  which  he 
had  become  accustomed.  The  lesser  planters  nevertheless  re- 
mained in  the  fold.  This  was  the  cross  on  which  Poindexter 
was  crucified. 

The  Mississippi  settlers  were  always  conscious  of  their  role 
in  building  a Southwestern  civilization.  It  was  not  their  deter- 
mination to  build  that  changed ; the  change  was  in  the  design 
of  the  structure  they  hoped  to  erect.  In  the  earliest  Territorial 
days  there  were  some  people  who,  in  spite  of  the  scramble  for 
wealth,  seemed  determined  to  make  the  structure  after  a plan 
that  was  almost  pure  Jeffersonian.  Governor  Sargent,  staunch 
Federalist,  struggled  manfully  to  curb  this  lot,  and  expressed 
his  intention  to  rely  on  the  men  of  property.18  In  disgust  he 
wrote  to  Pickering  that  “Though  but  only  released  from  the 
most  servile  bondage  they  (the  inhabitants)  would  immediately 
assume  all  government.”19  The  Jeffersonian  answer  was  “Why 
shouldn’t  they?”  Later  Sargent  wrote  again  to  Pickering:20 

18Sargent  to  Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  17  October  1798,  M.T.A.,  vol.  i, 

p.  66. 

19Letter  of  8 January  1799,  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

2°Letter  of  1 November  1799,  Ibid.,  p.  185. 
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Government  may  at  its  pleasure,  make  experiments  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  but  if  I have  a knowledge  of 
the  people,  they  are  yet  unfitted  in  every  view  of  the  mat- 
ter for  that  second  stage  of  Order,  which  a very  few  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  at  this  time  solicited, — we  are  for- 
tunately endowed  with  some  Characters,  that  would  do 
honor  to  any  Country. — Dispassionate  men  of  Cultivated 
minds,  and  more  firmly  attached  to  good  order  by  Fam- 
ilies and  Wealth,  but  they  are  not  numerous  and  of  our 
general  state  of  Population  you  are  already  advertised 

This  kind  of  talk  was  poison  to  a Jeffersonian,  and  eventually 
resulted  in  Sargent’s  removal  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants. 
Claiborne,  his  successor,  struck  a true  Jeffersonian  note  and 
actually  bemoaned  the  increasing  number  of  rich  settlers  and 
slaves.  In  a letter  to  Madison,  dated  23  January  1802,  he 
said  :21 

This  kind  of  population  (slaves),  is  becoming  alarm- 
ing, and  will  in  all  probability,  (sooner  or  later)  prove  a 
source  of  much  distress. 

On  November  5 of  the  same  year  he  wrote  again  to  Madi- 
son :22 

The  consequence  (of  refusing  pre-emption  rights) 
would  be  that  this  most  distant  and  infant  settlement  of 
the  United  States,  at  present  insulated  and  defenceless, 
would  be  rendered  more  weak  and  defenceless,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  poorer  Class  of  White  Citizens,  and  the 
introduction  of  a few  wealthy  characters,  with  a large  in- 
crease of  negroes,  a discription  (sic)  of  inhabitants,  al- 
ready formidable  to  our  present  population. 

Sixteen  years  later  the  liberal  spirit  still  survived  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  highest  court  in  the  newly  formed  State  could 
quote  Rousseau  in  sustaining  a negro’s  claim  to  his  freedom, 
announcing  further  that  slavery  was  contrary  to  nature  and 
reason  and  could  not  exist  unless  supported  by  local  law.23  But 
the  revolution  in  feeling  was  on  its  way,  of  which  fact  the  Con- 


21M.T.A.,  vol.  i,  p.  374.  This  letter  also  records  that  a bill  to  pro- 
hibit importation  of  negro  men  above  the  age  of  16  had  passed  the  lower 
house  of  the  Assembly,  but  it  had  been  killed  in  the  Council. 

-* 2Ibid.,  pp.  543-544. 

2®This  case  is  of  great  interest  and  will  be  treated  a little  more  fully 
in  its  proper  connection.  For  citation  see  infra,  p.  162,  note  3. 
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stitution  of  1817  is  sufficient  evidence,  and  by  1840  Jefferson 
College  was  given  over  to  the  defense  of  slavocracy.  In  that 
year  the  Trustees  announced:24 

At  this  very  moment,  a formidable  contest  has  com- 
menced between  the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  pos- 
sible results  of  which  the  eye  of  the  patriot  instinctively 
revolts.  The  issue  can  only  be  known  to  the  great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things;  but  it  surely  becomes  us  to  preserve 
our  children  from  any  influence  that  might  mislead  their 
judgment  or  weaken  their  patriotism.  To  do  this  ef- 
fectually, WE  MUST  KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME. 

To  the  consciousness  of  their  role  as  builders  the  planters  had 
necessarily  to  add  a consciousness  of  their  minority  position  in 
the  Union  and  the  responsibility  of  defending  their  “peculiar 
institution”  from  attacks  of  the  Garrisonian  sort.  In  1846  Dr. 
Matthew  Estes  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  wrote  a book  in  de- 
fense of  slavery  in  which  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  :25 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  done  society  an  injury  by  proclaim- 
ing the  absurd  dogma  that  all  men  are  born  free  and. 
equal.  In  no  particular,  whatever,  are  men  born  free  and 
equal.  Some  are  born  Slaves,  and  others  Monarchs; 
others  are  born  in  a state  of  political  freedom — others 
again  in  a state  of  political  bondage.  Physically,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  religiously,  men  are  born  very  un- 
equal. 

The  liberal  spirit  was  dead;  the  light  had  been  snuffed  out  by 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  best  intellects  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  a system  of  human  bondage. 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  narrative  and  see,  if  possible, 
what  was  the  connection  of  George  Poindexter,  the  rising  young 
politician,  with  these  momentous  developments.  On  12  July 
1806  he  was  selected  at  a caucus  as  one  of  the  four  Republican 
standard  bearers  for  Adams  County  in  the  election  then  about 
to  be  held  for  representatives  in  the  Assembly.26  There  are  no 
accounts  of  the  campaign  and  no  election  returns;  it  is  more 
than  likely,  however,  that  the  issue  was  the  Governor.  At  any 

^Charter  and  Statutes  of  Jefferson  College,  etc.,  1840,  p.  10. 
ssEstes,  A Defense  of  Negro  Slavery,  p.  185. 

26 Mississippi  Messenger,  15  July  1806. 
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rate  Poindexter’s  talents  must  have  shown  this  time  to  better 
advantage,  because  he  and  his  three  colleagues  were  all  elected.27 
This  was  his  first  victory  at  the  polls. 

The  election  was  in  midsummer  and  the  Assembly  did  not 
meet  until  December  1.  Before  Poindexter  took  his  seat  there 
occurred  an  episode  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  restlessness 
of  the  Westerner  is  nothing  new  to  historians.  The  prevailing 
uneasiness  in  the  West  in  regard  to  the  foreign  boundaries  was 
only  one  symptom  of  a widespread  case  of  “nerves.”  The  long 
controversy  over  keeping  New  Orleans  open  while  it  was  in  for- 
eign hands  had  greatly  intensified  this  condition,  and  had  led 
to  the  possibility  of  a Western  secession.  The  settlers  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  had  not  had  any  too  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  United  States  while  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federalists  who  continued  to  ignore  their  plight.  Western  loy- 
alty'was  to  the  West,  and  the  independent  pioneers  showed  lit- 
tle disposition  to  sit  placidly  by  while  their  very  life  could  be 
strangled  out  by  a closure  of  the  port  at  New  Orleans.  This 
difficulty  had  been  removed  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  but 
it  had  left  a heritage  of  distrust  and  a tendency  to  “self  help.” 
The  West  was  jumpy,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1806  there  had 
been  spread  abroad  a rumor  that  the  Spanish  neighbors  on  the 
Southwestern  borders  were  contemplating  hostilities.  In  the 
M ississippi  Messenger  for  25  February  1806  there  appeared  a 
notice  calling  on  the  citizens  of  Natchez  and  Adams  County  to 
form  a volunteer  corps  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  country 
during  the  current  crisis.  This  call  had  at  least  some  results, 
because  on  September  23  the  Messenger  carried  the  following 
brave  notice : 

ATTENTION  ! 

The  Mississippi  Blues,  are 
hereby  ordered  to  attend  a Regi- 
mental Muster,  at  the  town  of 
Washington,  on  Monday  the  6th 
of  October  next,  equipped  ac- 
cording to  Law. 

Geo.  Poindexter,  Captain 
September  22,  1806. 


27 Mississippi  Messenger,  5 August  1806. 
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But  before  this  muster  could  take  place  General  Wilkinson  issued 
an  order  for  250  Mississippi  troops,  to  be  ready  on  October  2 to 
march  to  Natchitoches.28  By  October  1-f  these  valiant  men,  the 
Mississippi  Blues  included,  had  marched  up  the  hill  and  were 
busily  marching  down  again,  the  Spaniards  having  retired  be- 
yond the  Sabine.29  On  October  15  the  captains  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Poindexter  among  them,  addressed  a letter  to  Col.  F.  L. 
Claiborne,  commander  of  the  Mississippi  detachment,  felicitat- 
ing him  on  the  “manly  intrepidity”  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  march.30  All  this  bluster,  this  marching  and  counter- 
marching, is  no  doubt  ludicrous,  but  it  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  Western  type  of  ag- 
gressive nationalism  than  that  afforded  by  the  response  of  the 
inhabitants  to  this  scare,  and  it  further  shows  a degree  of  their 
characteristic  self  reliance.  Self  reliance  was,  in  fact,  a ne- 
cessity. 

There  is  no  record  of  what  happened  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Legislature  when  it  got  together  on  the  following  December  1. 
The  journals  and  other  documents  are  lost.  There  is  little  like- 
lihood that  anything  of  importance  took  place,  however,  because 
the  members  had  barely  taken  their  seats  before  hysteria  once 
again  swept  the  West.  News  arrived  that  Colonel  Aaron  Burr, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  was  at  that  moment  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  At  this  distance  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reception  given  to  this  intelligence.  It  must  have 
caused  the  suave  and  smiling  ex-vice-president  untold  amuse- 
ment to  take  a handful  of  men  and  less  than  a dozen  boats  and 
make  a whole  nation  tremble  like  a romantic  lady.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  the  West  was  once  more  in  a spasm  of  apprehension. 
I'll  is.  like  the  glorious  march  to  Natchitoches,  was  a splendid 
illustration  of  the  state  of  Western  nerves. 

Governor  Williams  was  at  his  home  in  North  Carolina,  en- 
joying a vacation,  when  this  crisis  occurred.  Cowles  Mead.  Ter- 
ritorial Secretary  .was  Acting  Governor.  Mead  was  a member 
of  Poindexter’s  faction  in  opposition  to  his  superior.  This  was 

28 Mississippi  Messenger,  30  September  1806. 

2 mid.,  14  October  1806. 

30Il)id.,  21  October  1806. 
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his  chance  to  cover  himself  with  glory.  On  December  23  he  ex- 
ploded in  a proclamation  warning  the  inhabitants  to  be  on 
guard.31  Christmas  day  he  ordered  a general  muster  for  Jan- 
uary 11. 32  The  day  after  the  muster  lie  prorogued  the  Assem- 
bly— “I  now,  gentlemen,  bid  adieu  to  my  civil  character — to- 
morrow I assume  the  military  prerogatives  of  my  office.”33  He 
was  just  in  time;  the  next  day  (January  13)  news  came  that 
Burr  had  actually  arrived  and  was  encamped  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Itiver,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre.  Mead 
created  Poindexter  and  William  B.  Shields,  another  political 
crony,  personal  aides-de-camp,  and  sped  them  on  their  way  to 
interview  the  urbane  colonel.  Following  at  their  heels  was  a 
detachment  of  militia.  The  upshot  of  all  the  excitement  was 
that  the  wayward  Burr  surrendered  to  the  civil  authorities  in 
order  to  avoid  the  military  arrest  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened.31 The  two  aides  escorted  him  to  the  little  town  of  Wash- 
ington,  where  he  entered  recognizance  of  $10,000.00  to  appear 
before  a special  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 2 in  the  same  place.  His  sureties  on  this  bond  were  two 
Federalists,  Lyman  Harding  and  Benijah  Osmun.  A week  be- 
fore the  court  met  the  Governor  returned  from  his  vacation,  and 
Mead  reluctantly  descended  from  the  clouds  of  glory  in  which 
he  had  literally  been  wallowing.35 

At  the  trial  itself  Poindexter  shed  his  military  regalia  and 
appeared  for  the  Territory  as  Attorney  General.  Examining 
the  depositions  of  Burr’s  followers  and  whatever  other  evidence 
there  was.  he  recommended  the  discharge  of  the  grand  jury  that 
had  been  summoned,  on  the  grounds  that  :36 

silbid.,  6 January  1807. 

32  Ibid. 

zslbid.,  20  January  1807. 

34A11  these  details  of  the  episode  are  taken  from  the  frantic  accounts 
published  in  the  Messenger  of  20  January  1807. 

s'These  details  are  from  the  Messenger  of  27  January  1807. 

36 Annals  of  Congress,  Tenth  Congress,  Session  1,  Volume  i,  Appendix, 
p.  585.  This  is  the  House  Document  in  'which  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  at 
Richmond  is  printed  in  toto. 
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1.  The  court  had  no  original  jurisdiction. 

2.  There  was  not  “sufficient  evidence  to  convict  Colonel 
Burr  of  the  offences  with  which  he  was  charged,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  Mississippi  Territory.” 

3.  “That  a warrant  might  issue  transmitting  the  accused 
to  a court  having  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  and 
punish  him.” 

Legally  there  would  seem  to  be  no  flaw  in  this  opinion.  Burr 
had  not  even  encamped  on  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  River. 
There  was  literally  nothing  for  which  he  could  he  held,  and  the 
court  clearly  had  no  jurisdiction.  But  it  was  not  every  day 
that  provincial  judges  got  a chance  to  try  a man  of  Burr’s  prom- 
inence. The  court  overruled  the  Attorney  General,  and  ordered 
the  jury  to  proceed.  Here  the  comedy  was  at  its  best.  With 
little  ado  the  jury  returned  a brief  bill  whitewashing  Burr,  but 
indicting  Cowles  Mead,  Governor  Williams  and  the  President 
of  tiie  United  States!  Thus:37 

The  grand  jury  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  on  a due 
investigation  of  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Aaron  Burr  has  not  been  guilty  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  Territory,  or  given  any  just  occasion  for 
alarm  or  inquietude  to  the  good  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  grand  jury  present  as  a grievance  the  late  military 
expedition  unnecessarily  as  they  conceive,  fitted  out 
against  the  person  and  property  of  said  Aaron  Burr, 
where  no  resistance  had  been  made  to  the  ordinary  civil 
authorities.  The  grand  jury  also  present  as  highly  derog- 
atory to  the  dignity  of  this  Government,  the  armistice 
(so  called)  concluded  between  the  Secretary,  acting  as 
Governor,  and  the  said  Aaron  Burr.  The  grand  jury  also 
present  as  a grievance,  destructive  of  personal  liberty,  the 
late  military  arrests  made  without  warrant,  and  as  they 
conceive,  without  other  lawful  authority ; and  they  do 
seriously  regret  that  so  much  cause  should  be  given  to  the 
enemies  of  our  glorious  Constitution,  to  rejoice  in  such 
measures  being  adopted  in  a neighboring  Territory,  and 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  of  our  country,  must  sap 
the  vitals  of  political  existence,  and  crumble  this  glorious 
fabric  into  the  dust. 

This  might  with  justice  be  called  a crack  at  creation! 


37McC'aleb,  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy,  pp.  273-274,  who  quotes  from 
the  Orleans  Gazette  of  20  February  1807. 
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But  the  farce  was  not  over.  The  grand  jury  not  having 
found  a true  bill,  Burr  was  legally  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  saw 
fit;  the  charges  were  of  necessity  dismissed.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  court  were  still  too  jealous  of  their  prize,  and  in- 
stead of  releasing  Burr,  bound  him  (on  what  authority  no  one 
knows)  in  the  same  sum  to  appear  day  by  day  for  an  indefinite 
period.38  Poindexter  had  already  retired  from  the  ease  in  dis- 
gust and  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  development;  on  February 
7 he  found  it  convenient  to  resign  his  Attorney-Generalship.39 
Burr,  freed  by  the  grand  jury  but  held  by  the  court,  was  in 
despair.  lie  dallied  for  a week  or  so,  and  then  decided  on  the 
only  course  left  open  to  him.  He  borrowed  his  host's  fastest 
horse,  paused  only  long  enough  to  say  good-by  to  Madeline 
(there  was  always  a “Madeline”  somewhere  in  the  background 
of  Burr's  affairs),  and  proceeded  to  put  as  many  miles  as  pos- 
sible between  himself  and  the  authorities  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory.40 Governor  "Williams  issued  a proclamation  for  his  ar- 
rest,41 and  he  was  captured  near  the  Tombigbee.  Thence  he  was 
conducted  under  guard  to  the  national  capitol  to  await  trial. 

Space  has  been  given  to  this  episode  not  only  because  it  illus- 
trates Western  nervousness,  but  also  because  of  the  extraordinary 
muddle  into  which  it  put  Mississippi  politics.  It  so  happened 
that  the  events  of  the  ease  worked  out  in  such  a fashion  that 
every  faction  in  Mississippi  could,  and  did,  attach  the  stigma 
of  “Burrism”  to  every  other  faction.  The  Poindexter  faction 
began  the  proceedings  against  Burr  under  the  direction  of  the 
explosive  Mead,  and  the  sureties  of  Burr  were  the  friends  of  the 
Governor.  When  the  Governor  returned,  however,  and  took  up 
the  case  himself,  as  loyalty  to  Jefferson  demanded  that  he  do, 
the  opposition — erstwhile  prime  movers  in  the  prosecution — be- 
gan to  poke  fun  at  the  fear  that  had  been  aroused  by  Burr’s 

38See  proclamation  of  Governor  Williams  in  Mississippi  Messenger  of 
17  February  1807. 

39This  is  the  terminal  date  of  liis  last  pay  warrant,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  B., 
Vol.  5.  His  successor  was  not  appointed  until  13  April  1807  (MS  Regis- 
ter of  Appointments,  1805-1812,  p.  20). 

■n>MeCaleb,  op.  cit.,  pp.  277-278. 

**Mississippi  Messenger,  17  February  1807. 
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“formidable  flotilla.”42  When  he  ordered  a series  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  for  which  he  was  later  “indicted,”  the  Poindexter  oppo- 
sition were  loud  in  condemnation.  In  a huff  the  Governor  then 
cashiered  within  the  next  few  months  every  military  officer  of 
the  opposition  who  had  participated  in  the  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion. The  question  is,  what  party  really  was  friendly  to  Burr? 
Among  the  people  at  large  he  seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  in 
this  lies  possibly  the  answer.  No  faction  in  Mississippi  dared  to 
ignore  the  President’s  wishes  in  regard  to  Burr’s  apprehension, 
but  once  he  had  been  arrested  and  turned  out  to  be  something  of 
a popular  hero — a pleasant  fellow7,  harmless  and  persecuted — no 
faction  seemed  willing  to  risk  popular  disapproval  by  being  too 
hard  on  him.  Williams  did  in  fact  obey  his  chief,  but  he  made 
amends  to  the  people  (or  rather  tried  to)  by  firing  the  Poindex- 
ter officials  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  course.  The  Fed- 
eralists were  all  along  friendly  to  Burr,  in  spite  of  the  Hamilton 
duel,  because  lie  was  the  object  of  Jefferson’s  wrath.  Jefferson, 
in  fact,  definitely  linked  Federalism  with  Burrism.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  no  faction  really  had  any  interest  in  the  urbane 
colonel  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  political  capital.  This 
capital  they  all  promoted,  no  matter  how  friendly  to  Burr  they 
might  have  been  at  one  time  or  another,  by  making  the  bald  as- 
sumption that  he  in  fact  had  been  a traitor.  Then  each  faction 
would  in  turn  impute  treason  to  the  others  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  growling  “ B-u-r-r-r-r ” at  them.  It  became  a round- 
robin  accusation. 

The  Burr  excitement  should  not  lead  one  to  overlook,  how7- 
ever,  an  important  event  that  occurred  while  the  hubbub  tvas  at 
its  height.  Some  time  before  February  4 the  Legislature,  once 
again  in  session  after  the  prorogation,  elected  Poindexter  Dele- 
gate of  the  Territory  in  Congress.43  This  is  all  the  available 
information  about  his  election.  His  opponent  was  apparently 
Cato  AVest,  a member  of  his  own  faction.  His  predecessor  was 

i2Ibid.,  27  January  1807. 

• 

«The  Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette  of  4 February  makes 
the  simple  announcement  that  Poindexter  had  been  elected.  This  is  actu- 
ally the  only  contemporary  document  on  the  election  that  the  author  has 
been  able  to  find,  in  spite  of  diligent  search.  Secondary  authorities  give 
Cato  West  as  his  opponent,  which  doesn’t  make  very  good  sense  but  may, 
of  course,  be  true. 
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William  Lattimore,  a young  Virginia  doctor.  Lattimore  had 
come  to  Mississippi  about  1801,  and  by  1803  had  attained  suffi- 
cient prominence  to  secure  election  by  the  Assembly  as  Delegate 
to  the  Eighth  Congress.  He  served  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Congresses  and  was  succeeded  by  Poindexter  for  the  Tenth.  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  was  a candidate  against  Poindexter, 
but  he  probably  could  not  have  won  in  any  case  because  he  suf- 
fered from  having  the  open  support  of  the  Governor,  whose  un- 
popularity was  growing  greater  every  day.  Aside  from  his 
connection  with  the  Governor  he  was  popular  and  able.  Another 
few  years  found  him  once  again  in  public  favor  and  some  of  his 
later  career  is  part  of  this  story. 

After  his  election  Poindexter  resigned  his  offices  and  began 
to  get  his  business  in  order,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  na- 
tional capitol.44  One  item  of  business  was  his  quarrel  with  the 
Governor.  In  the  heat  of  the  summer  lie  made  one  determined 
effort  to  settle  this  once  and  for  all — as  follows  :4r' 

Second  Creek.  July  26.  1807 

Sir. 

I have  been  informed  by  the  honorable  Cowles  Mead 
that  you  in  a conversation  with  him,  used  expressions  de- 
rogatory to  my  character  as  a man  of  honor. 

I therefore  demand  of  you  to  state  explicitly,  whether 
you  did  or  did  not  use  language  to  that  import. 

Yours,  &c 

Geo : Poindexter 

Robt  Williams.  Esq., 

Hon'd  by  eapt.  Voss. 

The  Governor  replied  to  the  bearer,  Captain  Voss,  that  he 
would  admit  anything  Mead  said.  Voss  then  asked  if  the  Gov- 
ernor intended  to  allow  his  official  position  to  prevent  his  giving 
“satisfaction"  to  Poindexter.  To  this  the  Governor  answered, 
curtly  enough,  that  “he  did  not  mean  to  involve  either  his  pub- 

uFor  some  reason  Poindexter  had  already  been  advertising  liis  house 
in  the  town  of  Washington  for  sale  in  the  Messenger  since  September 
1806.  In  August  1807  he  began  to  run  a notice  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  Burr  trial  in  Richmond,  and  that  during  his  absence 
Major  Carter  (his  father-in-law)  would  take  care  of  his  personal  business 
and  William  B.  Shields  would  handle  his  law  practice. 

45 Mississippi  Messenger,  13  August  1807. 
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lie  or  private  character  with  such  a man.”46  Poindexter’s  chal- 
lenge had  put  him  in  a dilemma,  but  he  had  not  hesitated  in 
choosing  horns.  In  either  case  he  would  have  been  ruined.  To 
refuse  a duel,  provided  the  challenger  was  of  such  a position  in 
society  as  to  have  a claim  on  one’s  attention,  was  the  unforgiv- 
able sin.  No  man’s  “honor”  could  survive  such  a refusal.  On 
the  other  hand,  a public  official  who  fought  a duel  was  subject  to 
immediate  removal.  The  Governor  was  damned  if  he  did  and 
damned  if  he  didn ’t.  Poindexter  knew  this,  and  must  have  felt 
a malicious  delight  in  deliberately  embarrassing  him.  He  could 
not  know  that  fifteen  years  later,  as  Governor  of  the  new  State 
of  Mississippi,  his  reputation  would  be  seriously  damaged  by  his 
choosing  as  Williams  had  chosen,  in  a similar  situation.  It  was 
poetic  justice. 

The  refusal  of  Governor  Williams  gave  Poindexter  a chance 
to  address  the  public  in  a letter  that  filled  a whole  column  of 
the  Messenger  on  August  4.  He  assumed  the  tone  of  an  injured 
citizen  who  had  been  denied  every  means  of  redress,  deprecated 
the  introduction  of  personal  slander  into  politics  (sic),  became 
quite  wrought  up  over  “the  prevailing  practice  of  intentional 
misrepresentation,”  challenged  an  investigation  of  his  public 
and  private  character,  and  rested  his  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  There  was  a touch  of  genius  about  this  letter.  Without 
one  word  of  direct  accusation,  it  left  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  Governor  was  a blackguard,  a coward,  and  a menace  to  home 
and  fireside!  Williams  could  not  reach  Poindexter,  so  he  cash- 
iered Voss  from  his  two  minor  offices  for  the  part  he  had  played 
in  the  business.  Voss  then  replied  by  entering  suit  against  the 
Governor  for  $10,000.00  on  a charge  of  defamation  of  char- 
acter.47 Such  political  maneuvers  have  a familiar  look. 

In  October  Poindexter  was  in  Richmond  as  an  important, 
though  slightly  cynical,  witness  at  the  famous  Burr  trial.  His 
testimony  served  to  emphasize  the  flimsy  character  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  Burr  was  held,  and  to  that  extent  probably  as- 
sisted the  acquittal.  He  gave  a very  ludicrous  sketch  of  the 
fiasco  in  Mississippi,  making  an  open  jest  of  the  grand  jury’s 

48/6id.,  4 August  1807. 

47 Ibid .,  1 September  1807  and  5 November  1807. 
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indictment  of  the  President.  From  this  distance,  however,  his 
testimony  in  cold  print  seems  scrupulously  non-partisan.  Leav- 
ing Richmond  he  was  in  Washington  on  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  session  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Before  leaving  this  first  period  of  Poindexter’s  life  in  Mis- 
sissippi one  more  event  must  be  noted — his  first  visit  back  home. 
While  on  his  way  to  Richmond  for  the  Burr  trial — or  perhaps 
after  leaving  Richmond — he  went  to  Louisa.48  There  he  stayed 
for  a while  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  would  be  amusing 
to  know  what  airs  he  assumed.  He  had  been  the  prodigal.  lie 
had  left  there  as  a wayward  youngster.  Now  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  lot  who  had  achieved  any  real  distinction.  His  char- 
acter was  hardly  such  as  to  restrain  him  from  a little  plain  and 
fancy  gloating.  At  any  rate  he  must  have  been  in  an  expansive 
mood,  for  he  promised  to  pay  back  all  he  owed  Elder  John — 49 
but  he  never  did. 

He  had  reason  to  gloat.  He  was  a cotton  planter,  rapidly 
growing  wealthy,50  and  a man  of  family.  He  was  the  represen- 
tative of  his  community  before  the  national  legislature.  He  was 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  politics  of 
his  community.  Dependent  entirely  upon  himself  he  had 
achieved  all  this  in  five  short  years — and  he  was  barely  twenty- 
eight  years  old. 


*sThe  letter  from  John  Poindexter  to  his  brother  George,  in  the  Poin- 
dexter Papers,  dated  14  March  1810,  recalls  the  visit  of  George  to  Louisa 
in  1807.  The  only  time  in  1807  at  which  it  was  feasible  for  Poindexter  to 
visit  Louisa  was  when  he  was  in  Virginia  for  the  trial. 

49John  Poindexter  to  George  (op.  cit.)  14  March  1810. 

50The  tax  list  showed  Poindexter’s  name  for  the  first  time  in  1805,  in 
which  year  he  was  the  possessor  of  400  acres  of  land  valued  at  $800.00 
(supra,  p.  66,  note  14).  In  1807  he  was  listed  with  250  acres  of  land  on 
Second  Creek  (the  other  had  been  on  Sandy  Creek),  a house  in  Washing- 
ton valued  at  $1,000.00,  which  he  apparently  had  not  succeeded  in  selling, 
and  thirty-two  slaves.  This  is  from  the  tax  list  for  Adams  County  in  that 
year  (M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  15).  Cuming,  the  traveler,  passed  south  of 
Natchez  in  August  1808  and  noted  “several  fine  and  well  cultivated  plan- 
tations. the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  Mr.  Burling ’s,  Sir  William 
Dunbar’s,  Mr.  Poindexter’s,  and  Mr.  Abner  Green’s.’’  (p.  297).  Un- 
doubtedly our  hero  was  coming  along. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONGRESS 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  make  Poindexter’s  position 
as  Delegate  perfectly  clear.  He  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  any  matter  before  the  House,  but  it  is  easy  to  be  misled  by 
this.  There  were  no  other  limitations  on  his  functions.  A Ter- 
ritorial Delegate,  as  a matter  of  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  constituents,  was  of  greater  importance  than  a full  member 
representing  a state  already  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
national  government  exercised  an  irksome  amount  of  power  in 
the  affairs  of  a territory,  and  the  delegate  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  territorial  inhabitants  before  those  who  controlled 
this  power.  It  was  through  the  delegate  that  abuses  were  cor- 
rected; from  him  national  officials  secured  much  of  their  in- 
formation governing  policies,  appointments,  and  the  enactment 
of  new  statutes.  No  ordinary  representative  in  Congress  had 
the  responsibility  that  rested  on  a delegate,  for  the  national 
government  did  not  exercise  within  a state  one  tenth  of  the 
power  that  it  had  in  the  territories.  Public  welfare  in  the  ter- 
ritories depended  very  largely  fin  the  delegate,  as  did  eventual 
admission  into  the  Union.  He  Avas  at  the  same  time  a liaison 
officer  and  a glorified  lobbyist ; furthermore,  he  might  serve  on 
committees  and  speak  just  as  any  other  member. 

During  the  first  session1  of  this,  the  Tenth  Congress,  Poin- 
dexter aATailed  himself  of  his  right  to  speak  only  once.  On  that 
one  occasion  he  Avas  on  his  feet  less  than  fhre  minutes,  explain- 
ing the  reason  for  a petition  asking  the  removal  of  Judge  Bruin, 
an  honorable,  though  an  old  and  broken,  man.2  It  is  also  in- 
teresting that  he  did  not  meddle  in  any  affairs  other  than  those 
that  directly  concerned  the  Mississippi  Territory.  When  in  the 
late  spring  of  1808  he  returned  to  the  Territory  he  Avas  not  a 


i26  October  1807  to  25  April  1808. 

2Unless  otherwise  noted  the  material  for  Poindexter ’s  career  in  Con- 
gress is  all  taken  from  the  Annals  of  Congress.  Footnote  citations  will 
be  made  only  for  the  more  important  or  controA^ersial  items. 
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national  figure ; his  rise  in  Congress  was  not  meteoric.  He  had 
been  simply  the  hard  working  (arid  successful)  lobbyist  of  his 
constitutents. 

The  business  that  claimed  his  attention,  and  the  problems 
that  interested  his  constituents,  are  clearly  indicated  by  his  cor- 
respondence. The  day  after  the  first  sitting  he  wrote  his  friend 
Mead  :3 

On  the  subject  of  our  differences  with  England,  we 
yet  remain  in  suspense  as  to  the  final  result.  Peace  is  the 
darling  object  of  the  Government  provided  it  can  be  pre- 
served upon  terms  compatible  with  the  National  Honor 
& safety.  I am  well  convinced  that  war  will  not  break 
out  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  exportation  of  the  present 
Crop.  Mr.  Madison,  I believe,  thinks  there  will  be  no 
war  with  England,  and  that  our  affairs  with  that  power 
will  meet  an  amicable  issue.  1 hope  lie  may  be  correct. 
Some  of  the  Cabinet  think  differently.  Our  Spanish 
affairs  remain  in  statu  quo;  there  is  no  cession  of  the 
Floridas,  nor  do  we  know  when  the  negotiations  on  that 
subject  will  end. 

He  then  reverted  to  purely  local  affairs : 

If  the  Legislature  will  it,  Robert  Williams  may  be  re- 
moved, but  of  myself  I do  not  think  I can  procure  his 
removal.  However  I shall  do  my  duty.  A mild  petition 
from  the  Legislature  will  be  attended  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent  

T was  extremely  pleased  to  hear  that  you  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  nomination  of  Republicans  for  the  Legis- 
lature ; I hope  to  God  that  the  vile  combination  of  Fed- 
eralism and  quidism  will  not  prevail  over  genuine  Re- 
publicanism in  the  Territory.  They  can  only  be  defeated 
by  the  removal  of  the  present  Governor,  for  if  he  is  con- 
tinued the  Republicans  may  droop. 

On  20  November  1807  Judge  Rodney  wrote  to  him:4 

I need  not  inform  you  that  the  people  of  this  Terri- 
tory Wish  the  Chachtaw  Treaty  May  be  Confirmed  or 


3Poindexter  to  Mead,  27  October  1807,  Claiborne  Papers,  Book  B. 

4Claiborne  Papers,  Book  B.  The  Choctaw  treaty  referred  to  in  this 
was  the  one  which  had  been  negotiated  in  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a road  through  the  Indian  wilderness.  Communications  had  prior  to  that 
been  well-nigh  impossible.  It  also  opened  for  white  settlement  the  lower 
tiers  of  counties  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tombigbee. 
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Ratified.  That  the  Floridas  May  be  Obtained;  and  That 
the  British  May  be  Wise  Enough  Not  to  force  The  U.  S. 
into  War  with  them.  . . . 

Three  months  later  he  wrote  again  expressing  hope  that  the 
government  would  be  firm  and  the  people  patriotic  even  though5 

The  Embargo  Acts  here  like  an  Anadine;  all  the  Stew 
and  bustle  about  Cotton  has  Ceased — The  Embargo  will 
be  greatly  felt  here,  Yet  the  Planters  begin  To  prepair 
for  a Notlier  Crop. 

Mead  was  just  as  careful  to  see  that  he  overlooked  nothing 
of  significance  that  took  place  in  the  Territory.  He  was  further- 
more regularly  sent  the  Natchez  papers.  By  far  the  major  part 
of  his  activities,  however,  necessarily  had  to  be  guided  by  the 
memorials,  petitions,  and  addresses  sent  up  to  him,  to  the 
Speaker,  and  to  the  President,  not  only  from  the  Territorial 
Legislature  but  also  from  the  citizens  at  large. 

In  fact,  his  first  official  act  was  to  present,  on  November  2, 
a memorial  from  the  legislature  praying  for  a revision  of  the 
land  laws  and  an  extension  of  the  suffrage;  this  resulted  in  his 
first  committee  appointment — he  was  asked  to  serve  on  the 
select  committee  chosen  to  consider  the  second  part  of  this 
memorial.  Besides  these  two  matters  the  only  other  points  of 
importance  with  which  he  concerned  himself  during  this  session 
were  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wilkinson  County  re- 
questing more  liberal  pre-emption  rights  and  a resolution  of  the 
legislature  praying  a limitation  of  the  power  of  territorial 
governors.  This  last  was  of  course  a shot  aimed  at  Robert 
Williams;  it  must  have  given  Poindexter  great  joy  to  lay  it 
before  the  House. 

Before  the  session  was  much  more  than  half  over  Poindexter 
bethought  him  of  his  political  fences.  Congress  had  granted 
the  request  of  the  Mississippians  in  regard  to  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  the  third  section  of  the  act  passed  for  this 
purpose  had  conceded  to  them  the  right  to  elect  directly  their 
Delegate  to  Congress,  instead  of  having  him  chosen  by  the 
Legislature.  Almost  immediately  Poindexter  addressed  a cir- 
cular to  his  constituents  in  which  he  reported  the  results  of  his 


5Claiborne  Papers,  Book  B.  The  letter  is  dated  3 February  1808. 
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efforts.6  These  made  a respectable  showing.  He  had  some  ex- 
plaining to  do,  nevertheless.  The  franchise  law  had  indeed  ex- 
tended the  suffrage,  but  it  still  provided  that  none  could  vote 
who  had  not  paid  a tax  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  election. 
The  good  Mississippians  had  hoped  for  a more  liberal  arrange- 
ment ; this  provision  limited  the  voters  to  those  who  held  prop- 
erty, and  such  an  idea  was  not  strictly  Jeffersonian.  Poin- 
dexter pointed  out,  however,  that  this  gave  the  right  to  vote  to 
those  who  were  “subject  to  bear  a portion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens,” and  that  it  furthermore  prevented  election  frauds  be- 
cause the  tax-collectors’  books  would  be  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence against  anyone  endeavoring  to  cast  an  illegal  vote.  This 
was  pretty  feeble  straddling  for  a simon  pure  Jeffersonian.  It 
is  possible  that  Poindexter’s  cotton  plantation  was  already  be- 
ginning to  undermine  his  faith.  He  further  committed  himself 
on  this  point  by  daring  to  hope  that  the  franchise  question 
would  thereafter  be  allowed  to  rest  until  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory was  admitted  to  the  PTnion. 

In  regard  to  developments  in  foreign  affairs  Poindexter 
called  attention  to  the  Embargo,  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
and  the  wisdom  of  such  a policy,  urged  the  people  to  be  firm  in 
their  support  of  it,  and  suggested  that  while  it  remained  in 
force  it  might  be  wise  for  the  courts  not  to  entertain  suits  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  against  planters — a suggestion  shortly 
adopted  in  the  Territory  as  in  many  other  places.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  letter  were  given  over  to  an  explanation  of  the 
progress  made  in  regard  to  the  land  problems.  At  this  point 
arises  the  tiresome  necessity  of  examining  the  condition  of  land 
titles  in  the  Territory. 

An  idea  of  the  hopeless  confusion  that  reigned  may  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  land  was  claimed  in  Mississippi 


6The  only  copy  of  this  circular  now  extant  is  in  Claiborne,  pp.  364- 
368.  It  must  therefore  be  carefully  used,  because  Claiborne  took  the  most 
atrocious  liberties  in  publishing  documents.  However,  it  is  the  only  source, 
and  therefore  better  than  none. 
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under  twenty-two  different  titles!7  This  resulted  from  the 
series  of  governments  that  had  occupied  the  region.  From  1763 
to  1780  the  English  had  issued  patents  and  other  types  of  titles8 
in  considerable  number.  Some  of  these  had  been  settled  and 
improved,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  had  not.  Then  followed 
the  Spanish  period.  The  Spanish  authorities  invited  English 
claimants  to  come  forward  and  prove  their  titles.  Some  did, 
most  didn't.  After  continued  extensions  of  time  for  three 
years,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  regrant  the  unoccupied  lands, 
the  English  titles  by  all  rules  of  the  game  being  by  that  time 
null  through  default.  The  Spanish  titles  were  really  governed 
by  custom  rather  than  law.  The  authorities  were  excessively 
lax  in  order  to  attract  immigrants,  and  under  the  prevailing 
customs  almost  anything  constituted  a valid  title.  However,  in 
1795  Spain  ceded  the  region  to  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
irregular  titles  that  had  been  perfectly  secure  now  became 
doubtful,  and  there  was  a scampering  to  the  authorities  to  get 
them  proved  before  the  American  officials  arrived.  The  Ameri- 
can government  did  not  take  possession  in  fact  until  1798;  in 

7Wailes,  pp.  364-365. 

sin  the  brief  discussion  of  this  incredibly  complicated  question  no 
effort  will  be  made  to  cite  a reference  for  each  statement.  Such  a course 
would  result  in  an  impenetrable  forest  of  footnotes.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
blanket  reference  to  the  authorities  consulted  by  the  author  will  be  ade- 
quate to  inspire  confidence  in  the  statements  he  makes  in  the  text.  The 
authorities  are : 

Claiborne,  pp.  92-101  and  155-159  (beware  errors  in  dates). 

Encyclopedia  of  Mississippi  History,  under  “Land  Claims.’’ 

Goodspeed ’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  69. 

The  Official  Letter  Books  of  Governors  Sargent  and  Claiborne,  seri- 
atim, (see  Index)  especially  the  correspondence  between  Claiborne  and 
Madison  in  1802.  These  letter  books  are  vol.  i of  the  printed  M.T.A.  The 
Claiborne-Madison  exchanges  are  on  pp.  498-505,  536-545. 

American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol.  ii,  pp.  380-610-740-743- 
748  and  753. 

U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Peters’  Compilation,  vol.  iii,  pp.  116-130- 
192-235-294  and  300. 

Also  contemporary  newspapers  and  MS  letters  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  This  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  concern  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  there  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  regard  to  sources  for  its 
study. 

The  most  important  law  eases  in  this  connection  are  listed  by  Clai- 
borne, p.  101.  Judge  Edward  Mayes  read  a paper  on  Mississippi  land  titles 
before  the  Bar  Association  in  1887,  which  is  printed  in  the  minutes  for  that 
year.  This  the  author  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  consult. 
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the  meantime,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  not  only  completed 
hundreds  of  irregular  though  valid  titles,  but  also  had  blandly 
continued  to  issue  new  grants,  some  of  which  were  brazenly 
dated  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  and  some  of  which  were 
fraudulently  antedated ! 

This  situation  was  bad  enough,  but  the  complication  was 
really  only  just  beginning.  Georgia’s  colonial  claim  to  this 
Western  country  was  thoroughly  sound.  By  virtue  of  this  claim 
she  had  completely  ignored  the  Spanish  occupation  and  in  1785 
had  promoted  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Spanish  authority 
(the  so-called  Bourbon  Act).  Under  her  authority  some  settle- 
ments had  actually  been  made.  In  1787  the  way  was  further 
cleared  for  Georgia’s  activity  by  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  South  Carolina’s  rival  claim  to  parts  of  this  territory. 
The  next  year  Georgia  repealed  the  Bourbon  Act.  in  spite  of  the 
settlements  made  under  it,  and  agreed  to  cede  her  claims  on  cer- 
tain conditions  to  the  United  States.  These  conditions  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  meet ; the  following  year,  therefore,  Georgia 
granted  large  slices  of  these  lands  to  three  companies,  whose 
efforts  to  make  good  their  claims  seriously  endangered  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
of  course  in  possession.  In  1795  Georgia  rescinded  these  grants 
and  then  granted  21,000,000  acres,  for  $5,000,000.00,  to  four 
companies  of  speculators,  and  the  following  year  the  Georgia 
legislature  with  little  ceremony  cancelled  these.  This  was  the 
case  known  as  the  Yazoo  Frauds. 

There  were  thus  British  titles  of  several  sorts,  Spanish  titles 
of  every  possible  variety,  and  remnants  of  the  Georgia  titles. 
Added  to  these  were  the  squatters  who,  after  1795.  had  settled 
on  genuinely  vacant  lands  and  were  howling  for  rights  of  pre- 
emption. When  the  United  States  took  actual  possession  in  1798 
Georgia  contended  that  her  claims  to  the  region  were  older  and 
better  than  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Government  at  first 
ignored  this  contention  and  erected  the  erstwhile  Spanish  sec- 
tion of  the  region  into  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Georgia  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  establishing  her  claims  and  was  induced  to 
cede  them  to  the  United  States  only  on  the  promise  of  the  latter 
to : 
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1.  Pay  her  $1,250,000.00  for  expenses. 

2.  Confirm  in  their  possessions  all  inhabitants  actu- 
ally settled  before  27  October  1795  who  had  British,  Span- 
ish, or  Georgia  titles. 

3.  Set  aside  for  claimants  under  the  Yazoo  frauds. 
5,000,000  acres. 

4.  Extinguish  the  title  of  the  Indians  in  Georgia. 

5.  Admit  the  Territory  into  the  Union,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, under  the  provisions  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance, 
except  that  slavery  be  not  prohibited. 

In  passing  it  must  be  noted  that  the  history  of  the  Territory 
throughout  the  next  few  years  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
sensitiveness  of  Georgia,  especially  Troup,  as  to  whether  the 
last  two  conditions  were  being  faithfully  observed.  This  act  of 
cession  was  in  1802 ; it  will  be  observed  tliat  by  it  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  recognize  claims  of  almost  any  sort  if  they 
existed  before  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo. 

At  this  time  confusion  became  worse  confounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  holders  of  supposedly  lapsed  British  titles  had  awak- 
ened to  the  realization  that  property  in  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, as  a result  of  increased  settlement,  was  now  valuable.  Im- 
mediately patentees  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  began  to  press 
for  a recognition  of  their  claims.  Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the 
first  rate  land  and  the  greater  part  of  the  average  land  in  the 
Natchez  District  was  held  by  actual  settlers  whose  titles  would 
be  null  if  the  British  grants  were  sustained.  There  were  very 
few  landholders  whose  titles  did  not  conflict  with  earlier  British 
titles  that  had  been  considered  invalid.  The  inhabitants  were 
thus  confronted  with  a life  of  endless  litigation  if  they  expected 
to  retain  their  lands. 

The  first  problem,  therefore,  was  to  determine  what  titles 
were  good,  but  to  the  Mississippians  this  was  not  the  only  prob- 
lem. To  them  it  was  more  important  to  know  that  they  could 
remain  undisturbed  in  their  lands  without  the  necessity  of  pe- 
rennial law  suit.  This  end  could  not  be  accomplished  by  legal 
or  diplomatic  determination  of  which  titles  were  valid ; too 
many  titles  conflicted.  The  demands  that  arose  in  Mississippi, 
therefore,  in  regard  to  land,  were  principally  three : 

1.  That  a settlement  of  the  British  claims,  which  were 
the  chief  cause  of  fear,  be  effected  in  such  a way  that 
litigation  would  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.  The 
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particular  recommendation  Avas  that  Congress  outlaw  all 
British  titles  that  had  not  been  considered  valid  by  Spain, 
who  had  granted  so  many  titles  that  overlapped  the  Brit- 
ish. 

2.  That  the  bona  fide  settlers  then  actually  resident  on 
vacant  public  lands  be  granted  rights  of  pre-emption. 

3.  That,  to  encourage  settlement,  the  Government  fur- 
ther extend  the  right  of  pre-emption  and  allow  the  public 
lands  to  come  on  the  market  freely  at  a low  price. 

This  was  all  in  a general  way.  Varying  specific  remedies  were 
offered  at  various  times,  but  the  above  fundamental  ideas  were 
never  materially  altered.  This  represented,  in  fact,  the  typical 
"Western  policy  in  regard  to  land,  except  of  course  the  first  item, 
which  was  a purely  local  problem. 

It  would  be  thought  that,  because  a great  majority  of  peo- 
ple stood  to  lose  in  case  the  British  titles  Avere  confirmed,  the 
feeling  against  these  titles  would  be  nearly  unanimous.  This 
Avas  true  as  far  as  actual  numbers  AAere  concerned,  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  element  most  likely  to  gain  in  case  of  con- 
firmation were  possessed  of  influence  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numerical  strength.  The  British  claimants  employed  the 
best  local  lawyers — a \7erv  influential  group  in  Natchez — and  for 
some  reason  not  very  clear  they  also  had  the  support  of  the  petty 
local  officials  such  as  clerks,  sheriffs,'  J.  P.  ’s.  and  the  like ; pos- 
sibly these  had  hopes  of  many  fat  fees  from  the  general  shake-up 
that  would  folloAA'.  The  descendants  of  Loyalists  and  others  aaAio 
had  actually  occupied  and  still  held  land  under  British  title  Avere 
naturally  friendly  to  the  efforts  of  the  claimants,  and  this  class 
was  the  wealthy  upper  crust  of  Natchez.  Many  of  the  British 
claimants  Avere  furthermore  people  of  means  who  did  not  scruple 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  local  speculators  by  hinting  at  op- 
portunities for  rich  spoils.  The  result  of  all  this  Avas  a fairly 
strong  party  bound  together  pretty  largely  by  the  hope  of 
plunder.  This  A7ery  circumstance  made  the  problem  of  British 
claims  an  issue  betAveen  rich  and  poor,  betA\Teen  the  speculator 
and  the  settler.  On  the  part  of  Congress  there  Avere  tAvo  con- 
siderations that  tended  to  deter  them  from  granting  the  prayers 
of  the  Mississippians ; one  was  the  delicate  diplomatic  situation 
existing  betAA-een  the  Cnited  States  and  Great  Britain  all  during 
the  period,  and  the  other  Avas  the  cpiestionable  wisdom  of  a 
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sweeping  statute  that  would  outlaw  property  rights  which  were 
possibly  valid  in  law. 

In  his  circular  Poindexter  pointed  out  what  adjustments  had 
been  made  in  these  matters  during  his  term.  He  recorded  that 
the  right  of  pre-emption  had  been  granted  to  those  on  the  public 
lands  who  had  been  actually  settled  there  on  3 March  1807.  A 
“certificate"  of  pre-emption  was  to  be  granted  those  settled  on 
land  claimed  by  right  of  antedated  Spanish  grants  or  by  British 
absentees,  pending  the  consideration  of  these  titles  by  Congress. 
He  further  noted  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  had 
recommended  to  Congress  a bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  the  Territory  in  such  a way  that  immigrants  need  have 
no  fear  of  being  denied  a claim  on  which  to  settle.  A matter  of 
considerable  importance,  however,  is  that  nowhere  in  this  cir- 
cular, nor  in  any  other  of  his  papers,  does  Poindexter  commit 
himself  on  the  vexed  subject  of  the  British  claims.  This  led  to 
charges  that  he  favored  those  claims,  and  seriously  embarrassed 
him  on  occasion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a lawyer  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  he  took  a legalistic  attitude  on  the  subject 
and  did  not  conscientiously  approve  the  arbitrary  statute  that 
his  fellow  citizens  demanded.  Certainly  the  legal  fraternity 
was  in  a position  to  grow  rich  if  each  title  had  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts.  In  the  circular  Poindexter  contents  himself  with  com- 
plaining that  the  congressional  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
was  held  up  by  the  failure  of  the  Commissioners  West  of  Pearl 
River  to  tile  the  necessary  reports.  Nevertheless  he  was  urging 
the  consideration  of  claims  based  on  British  and  Spanish  “war- 
rants of  survey.”  This  might  have  been  dilly-dallying,  because 
this  type  of  claims,  though  very  important,  made  up  only  a part 
of  the  disputed  eases,  and  their  settlement,  unless  by  statute, 
would  not  satisfy  the  inhabitants. 

The  real  gem  of  the  letter  was  the  last  paragraph  in  which 
he  announced  his  determination  not  to  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election.  After  his  return  to  the  Territory  his  friends  gave  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  (June  11)  and  requested  that  he  reconsider 
this  decision;  he  graciously  consented  to  serve  them  again.9  The 

9The  elaborate  interchange  of  courtesies  on  this  occasion  is  described 
in  the  Mississippi  Messenger  of  16  June  1808.  It  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely unetious. 
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Federo-Quiddists  picked  on  Thomas  H.  Williams,  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  as  his  opponent.  This  Williams  was  not  a man  of 
any  distinction,  but  he  had  acquitted  himself  well  in  several 
important  offices  in  the  Territory  and  was  personally  acceptable. 
Later  when  Mississippi  became  a state  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  first  two  United  States  Senators.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  hesitated  to  appear  before  the  people ; he  must  have  shrunk 
from  the  certain  prospect  of  rough  treatment  at  Poindexter's 
hands,  or  he  may  have  preferred  not  to  face  a political  future 
with  the  mill-stone  of  the  Governor’s  approval  firmly  attached 
to  his  neck.  At  any  rate  he  hastened  to  declare  that  lie  had  not 
circulated  the  current  rumors  derogatory  to  Poindexter,10  and 
publicly  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a candidate.11  His 
withdrawal,  however,  was  more  ambiguous  than  that  of  the 
celebrated  statesman  who  did  not  “choose  to  run."  He  stated, 
in  effect,  that  he  would  not  be  a candidate,  but  that  lie  believed 
a good  citizen  ought  to  serve  in  any  office  to  which  he  was 
elected.  The  result  was  that  his  name  was  carried  on  the  ticket 
but  nobody  knew  whether  he  was  running. 

The  only  accounts  of  the  campaign  are  those  in  the  Messenger, 
which  naturally  make  Poindexter’s  reception  read  like  a Roman 
triumph.  From  these  accounts  the  issue  was  once  again  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  poor  bedevilled  Governor.  The  serious 
problems  that  demanded  solution  were,  even  as  today,  completely 
ignored,  and  the  first  popular  election  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mississippi  turned  out  to  be  the  kind  of  mud-slinging  which  the 
inhabitants  have  since  that  time  always  expected.  What  the 
rumors  derogatory  to  Poindexter  were  nowhere  appear,  but 
from  a letter  written  him  later  by  Mead  they  seem  to  have  been 
about  a domestic  scandal  of  some  sort.12  What  Poindexter  said 
about  the  Governor,  however,  is  a matter  of  record,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  quote  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  a platform  of 

10AII  the  accounts  of  the  campaign  are  from  the  Mississippi  Messenger 
for  the  months  of  June  and  July  1808.  The  denial  above  mentioned  is  in 
the  issue  of  July  14. 

i Mbid.,  July  7. 

12Mead  to  Poindexter,  23  December  1808,  P.P.  In  reporting  that  ‘‘all 
again  is  hushed  ’ ’ Mead  adds  that  Poindexter ’s  mother-in-law  had  recovered, 
and  that  his  son  and  father-in-law  were  well.  He  further  reports  that  the 
slander  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Poindexter’s  jealousy. 
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“cuss  the  Governor”  Poindexter  won  over  Williams  by  a vote 
of  1.067  to  657 — 13  surely  not  an  impressive  majority  when  one 
recalls  the  doubt  about  Williams’  candidacy  and  the  unpopular- 
ity of  the  Governor,  who  was  his  chief  supporter.  Little  can  be 
made  from  the  returns.  Williams  swept  Natchez,  but  Poindex- 
ter carried  the  county  by  a narrow  margin ; Williams  also  car- 
ried Claiborne  County,  of  which  Port  Gibson  was  the  seat,  and 
Washington  County,  the  old  Tombigbee  settlement  north  of  Mo- 
bile and  now  in  Alabama.  Poindexter  piled  up  a decisive  lead 
only  in  Wilkinson  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Apparently  the  Fed- 
ero-Quiddists  were  strongest  in  the  older  and  wealthier  sections; 
Poindexter’s  methods  appealed  more  effectively  to  those  on  whom 
aristocracy  had  not  yet  descended.  In  Washington  County  he 
never  had  any  strength ; the  settlers  there  wished  a division  of 
the  Territory,  and  Poindexter  belonged  to  the  dominant  Natchez 
group  who  at  that  time  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  a 
division. 

Poindexter  was  back  in  Washington  in  time  for  the  opening 
(November  7)  of  the  second  session  of  his  first  term,  this  time 
taking  his  wife  with  him.14  During  this  session  he  seemed  to 
feel  somewhat  more  at  home  and  on  November  18  made  his  first 
real  speech.  Little  of  importance  came  up,  however,  and  his  re- 
ports of  his  accomplishments  were  meagre.  He  was  already  be- 
ginning to  complain  that  his  efforts  were  thwarted  by  clandes- 
tine and  malicious  enemies,  and  having  nothing  to  show  for  his 
industry  he  filled  his  communications  with  elaborate  discussions 
of  foreign  affairs.15  His  one  speech  was  on  the  bill  to  deprive 

isMS  Returns,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A.,  vol.  23. 

14Letters  to  him  from  friends  all  send  regards  to  Mrs.  Poindexter, 
whereas  during  his  previous  session  they  had  reported  to  him  concerning 
the  state  of  her  health.  His  young  son  was  left  in  Mississippi  with  his 
grand-parents;  in  1807  his  second  boy,  Littleton,  had  died  (Rodney  to 
Poindexter,  10  October  1807,  C.  P.)  during  his  absence  in  Washington. 

]r'The  outcropping  of  the  persecution  complex  first  shows  up  in  a let- 
ter from  Bramham  to  Eppes  and  another  from  the  same  to  Randolph, 
both  dated  27  January  1808  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of 
23  November  1808.  Bramham  pleads  with  these  congressmen  to  help  Poin- 
dexter, from  whom  he  has  received  complaints  of  sinister  influences  work- 
ing against  his  efforts.  In  Poindexter  to  Mead,  26  December  1808  (CP.) 
this  appears  again  in  an  acute  form,  and  is  of  course  attributed  to  Gov- 
ernor Williams.  Poindexter’s  public  letters  in  which  he  puts  such  em 
phasis  on  foreign  affairs  appear  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  14  and  21 
December  1808,  dated  respectively  12  and  21  November  1808. 
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territorial  governors  of  the  right  to  prorogue  the  legislatures. 
This  was  of  course  hotly  opposed  by  the  Georgia  delegation,  in 
whose  eyes  it  violated  the  fifth  condition  of  the  cession ; Georgia 
would  not  concede  anything  in  regard  to  the  Territory  until  the 
United  States  had  fulfilled  the  promise  concerning  the  Indians 
resident  in  Georgia.  In  his  speech  Poindexter  said  that  the 
power  of  prorogation  was  very  like  one  of  the  chief  complaints 
against  George  III  in  the  Revolution;  he  then  added: 

Trust  your  Executive  and  distrust  the  people,  and  you 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  Whatever  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  are  always  wrong  and 
the  Executive  right,  strikes  at  the  root  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. 

He  had  certainly  not  completely  deserted  the  Jeffersonian 
camp,  even  if  he  did  have  a cotton  plantation.  The  bill  for 
which  he  was  speaking  was  defeated  in  spite  of  his  oratory,  and 
Poindexter  wrote  his  constituents  :16 

The  result  of  my  efforts,  does  not  depend  on  me,  and 
therefore,  the  responsibility  devolved  on  the  national  leg- 
islature. 

In  the  same  letter  lie  reported  that  the  committee  on  public 
lands  had  refused  to  recommend  a bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
first  payments  on  pre-emption  claims,  but  he  hastened  to  point 
out  a flaw  in  the  existing  statute  whereby  the  claims  might  be 
held  twelve  months  longer  even  in  default  of  payment.  He  said 
nothing  about  British  titles;  in  a more  private  communication, 
however,  he  made  this  suspicious  looking  statement  :17 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  not  made  a Report  of  the  Claims  to 
Land  in  the  Missi  Tv  not  confirmed  by  the  commissioners; 
of  course  no  measures  have  been  proposed  by  me  in  Re- 
lation to  them. 

Why?  This  recalls  that  the  citizens  of  Wilkinson  County  had 
passed  a resolution  of  confidence  in  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  accused  of  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  land  issue.19. 
At  the  end  of  the  session  the  Territorial  Legislature  also  passed 
a resolution  of  confidence,  but  did  not  overlook  the  opportunity 

16Poindexter  to  Editors  of  the  Chronicle,  op.  cit.,  21  November,  1808, 
in  Chronicle  of  21  December  1808. 

1TPoindexter  to  Mead,  23  December  1808,  C.P. 

18 Mississippi  Messenger,  7 July  1808. 
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to  request  that  he  “use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  have  a law 
passed  confirming  the  Spanish  warrants  and  orders  of  survey.”19 
These  of  course  were  the  titles  that  conflicted  with  the  British 
claims.  The  only  other  development  of  interest  in  this  session 
was  the  exchange  of  speculations  between  him  and  Mead  on  the 
effect  of  the  foreign  situation  on  the  price  of  cotton.20  This 
was  a vital  matter,  and  in  1809  Poindexter’s  plantation  made  a 
bumper  crop.21 

The  Eleventh  Congress  was  called  in  extra  session  to  meet 
on  May  22.  Poindexter  seems  not  to  have  returned  to  the  Ter- 
ritory between  terms ; indeed  he  would  barely  have  had  time. 
The  extra  session  sat  only  a month  and  Poindexter  was  silent, 
lie  presented  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  West  of  Pearl 
River  on  British  Claims ; this  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  He  re-introduced  the  subject  of  prorogation  of 
legislatures  by  territorial  governors,  and  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a select  committee  to  consider  bringing  in  another  bill 
to  forbid  it.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  who  lived 
east  of  Pearl  River  presented  a memorial  praying  for  a division 
of  the  Territory,  he  was  able  to  secure  a vote  ordering  it  to  be 
tabled.  This  is  all  that  appears  on  record;  but  the  record  is 
misleading.  It  nowhere  says  that  Poindexter  had  secured,  fin- 
ally, the  removal  of  Governor  Williams,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  session  Madison  had  appointed  David  Holmes  of  Vir- 
ginia in  his  place  ;22  it  nowhere  appears  in  the  record  that  Poin- 
dexter was  being  considered  for  a federal  judgeship,  but  he  was 
actively  pulling  wires  and  making  progress.23  This  emphasizes 
the  fairly  obvious  fact  that  a delegate’s  chief  work  was  not  done 
in  the  House  itself,  but  in  the  cloak-rooms  and  committee  rooms ; 
a delegate’s  success  depended  not  so  much  on  his  forensic  ability 
as  on  his  aptitude  at  “button-hole”  politics.  It  would  be  in- 
structive to  follow  Poindexter  behind  the  scenes  and  see  what 
wires  he  pulled  and  what  bargains  he  made,  for  that  was  neces- 


i ^ Weekly  Chronicle,  8 March  1809. 

^’Especially  Poindexter  to  Mead,  26  December  1808,  C.P. 
2 'Mead  to  Poindexter,  1 September  1809,  C.P. 

22Claiborne,  p.  303. 

23Poindexter  to  Mead,  26  December  1808,  C.P. 
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sarily  his  field  of  action,  but  a thoroughly  opaque  curtain  is 
drawn  before  all  t hat  phase  of  his  career  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
conclusions  about  it  must  be  purely  conjectural.  The  only  state- 
ment it  is  safe  to  make  is  that  in  most  of  the  matters  he  was 
called  upon  to  attempt  he  had  a very  creditable  success.  It  is 
especially  tantalizing  that  nothing  more  can  be  said  concerning 
the  accomplishment  of  his  dearest  aim — the  removal  of  his  arch- 
enemy Governor  Williams. 

The  called  session  rose  on  June  28  and  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion met  on  November  27.  Once  again  it  is  unlikely  that  Poin- 
dexter returned  to  the  Territory  during  the  interim ; at  any 
rate  he  was  in  Virginia  during  the  late  summer.24  Once  again 
in  his  seat  he  felt  more  at  home  than  ever;  this  was  the  fourth 
session  he  had  attended,  he  had  friends  and  connections,  and  his 
increased  confidence  was  evident.  But  there  was  something  even 
more  important  to  distinguish  his  attendance  this  time  from  his 
previous  attendance.  The  dividing  line  is  so  clear  that  it  de- 
mands a separate  heading. 

2tMead  wrote  from  the  Territory  to  Poindexter  on  1 September  1809 
(C.P.)  and  said  “Your’s  from  Winchester  is  at  hand.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOU  ’WESTER 

This  was  the  session1  during  which  a stiff  Southwestern  gale 
swept  through  the  halls  of  Congress.  This  disturbance  had  been 
rising  for  some  time;  by  1812  it  had  assumed  hurricane  propor- 
tions. This  was  the  work  of  the  “War  Hawks,”  whose  leader 
was  Henry  Clay.  Clay  directed  the  storm ; with  him,  cheek  by 
jowl,  stood  the  Delegate  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.2  He 
could  not  have  stood  anywhere  else  and  at  the  same  time  given 
expression  to  the  spirit  of  his  constituents.  On  30  December 
1809  he  made  his  first  speech  in  Congress  on  matters  that  did  not 
exclusively  concern  the  Mississippi  Territory;  this  was  a tirade 
against  the  conduct  of  Jackson,  the  British  Minister;  by  this 
effort  Poindexter  identified  himself  as  a true  spokesman  of  the 
Western  nationalism  then  approaching  the  boiling  point,  and 
from  then  until  the  end  of  his  service  in  Congress  the  major 
part  of  his  attention  was  bestowed  on  foreign  affairs — or  rather, 
on  the  vindication  of  the  national  honor  which  the  Westerners 
felt  had  been  so  greatly  slighted.  The  development  of  this  feel- 
ing specifically  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  can  be  traced  with- 
out a great  deal  of  difficulty. 

The  aggressive  and  sensitive  patriotism  of  the  Mississippians 
was  the  resultant  of  many  components,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  noted,  ft  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this 
patriotism  was  for  the  West  rather  than  for  the  nation;  it  was, 
however,  on  occasion  directed  towards  the  nation  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  West  demanded  it.  When  by  an  active  loyalty  to 
the  nation  the  Westerners  could  secure  something  of  which  they 
were  especially  desirous,  they  were  very  quick  to  feel  national 
insults.  The  important  factors  in  the  Western  future  were  se- 
curity and  land.  The  desire  for  these  resulted  in  a hatred  and 


’Second  Session  (First.  Regular  Session)  of  tlie  Eleventh  Congress, 
27  November  1809  to  1 May  1810. 

2 Clay  was  not  actually  a member  of  the  House  during  this  session, 
but  he  had  already  established  himself  as  a leader  of  this  group  by  his 
activities  in  the  Senate. 
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distrust  of  all  foreign  neighbors,  whether  Indian,  Spanish,  or 
British,  and  an  unblushing  greed.  “Manifest  Destiny”  was  the 
unavoidable  consequence.  When  the  Westerners  determined  on 
a project  motivated  by  these  rather  ugly  urges,  they  called  on 
the  nation  for  assistance  only  after  their  own  independent  ef- 
forts had  failed.  Their  famous  “self  reliance”  was  not  such  as 
to  forbid  their  appealing  for  help  when  they  got  themselves  into 
deep  water. 

In  the  Mississippi  Territory  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the 
frontier  demands  were  directed  at  first  against  Spain.  This  was 
natural,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  who  had  lived  in  the  Ter- 
ritory during  the  Spanish  regime  had  not  harbored  any  preju- 
dices against  their  masters,  because  after  the  American  occupa- 
tion Spain  was  the  nearest  foreign  neighbor ; the  necessity  for 
security  along  the  border  meant  that  Spain  would  immediately 
be  hated  and  distrusted,  which  was  the  case.  There  were  other 
complicating  factors  in  the  situation,  however.  After  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  the  continuance  of  Spanish  control  over  West 
Florida  meant  the  presence  of  the  hated  foreign  power  in  terri- 
tory that  had  actually  been  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  a 
part  of  Louisiana.  Worse  still.  West  Florida  was  fabulously 
fertile;  also,  it  completely  shut  off  the  Americans  from  their 
natural  sea-coast;  and  finally,  the  population  of  West  Florida 
was  almost  exclusively  American  in  origin.  Here  was  a situa- 
tion ripe  for  dirty  work. 

The  Spanish  occupancy  of  West  Florida  was  the  subject  of 
desultory  and  fruitless  diplomatic  negotiations  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  until  the  “revolution”  in  1810.  The  activities 
of  the  Mississippians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  entirely  diplo- 
matic. A hint  of  impending  irregularities  is  given  as  early  as 
1804  in  a letter  from  II.  B.  Trist  to  Poindexter.  Trist  had  lands 
in  West  Florida  and  had  been  told  that  they  were  within  Ameri- 
can jurisdiction,  which,  he  seemed  inclined  to  believe,  meant 
that  the  United  States  had  quietly  taken  over  the  province.3 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  adjoin- 
ing territories  were  busily  engaged  in  stirring  up  among  the 
settlers  of  West  Florida  a resentment  against  Spain  and  were 

3Trist  to  Poindexter  (C.P.).  This  letter  shows  date  of  month  but  not 
year.  Claiborne  has  made  the  pencil  notation  “1804”  on  it. 
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endeavoring  to  secure  from  them  a demonstration  of  some  kind 
against  their  sovereign.  The  readiness  to  believe  the  worst  about 
Spain,  and  the  eagerness  to  fly  at  her  throat,  displayed  by  the 
Mississippians  in  the  flurry  of  1806,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed.4 It  is  hard  to  fit  the  fright  caused  by  Burr  into  this 
pattern,  if  it  were  really  believed  that  he  was  planning  a de- 
scent on  Spain,  but  at  any  rate  the  grand  jury  called  in  this 
case  put  themselves  definitely  on  record.  Their  statement  that 
they  did 

“seriously  regret  that  so  much  cause  should  be  given  to 
the  enemies  of  our  glorious  Constitution,  to  rejoice  in 
such  measures  being  adopted  in  a neighboring  Territory” 
was  an  obvious  protest  against  the  obstacle  that  was  being  placed 
in  the  way  of  their  propaganda  in  West  Florida.5  It  must  be 
remembered  too  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  was  one  of 
the  wishes  passed  on  to  Delegate  Poindexter,  by  Judge  Rodney, 
from  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  that  Poindex- 
ter’s first  letter  from  Congress  noted  the  fact  that  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  negotiations.6 

Events  were  happening,  however,  to  alter  the  object  of  this 
early  Southwestern  fixation.  The  whole  nation  was  working  up 
a recrudescence  of  the  old  hatred  for  England.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  suffering  imposed  on  American  commerce  by  the 
efforts  of  England  to  combat  Napoleon’s  Continental  System. 
France  did  not  escape  American  wrath  by  any  means,  but  the 
British  navy  could  make  British  policy  effective  in  regard  to 
maritime  matters  and  Napoleon’s  navy  was  practically  non-exist- 
ent after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805.  Resentment  for  actual 
losses,  therefore,  was  chiefly  felt  against  England,  excluding 
considerations  of  ultimate  moral  responsibility  and  intentions. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  the  men  of  the  West  had  toasted 
the  Embargo  and  had  steadily  grown  more  and  more  impatient 
for  stronger  action.  During  the  Embargo  there  was  no  market 
for  cotton,  and  the  Westerner  saw  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
respond  to  a national  injury  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
would  respond  to  a personal  injury.  Coupled  with  the  loss  of 

4 Supra,  pp.  75-76. 

s Supra,  p.  78. 

G Supra,  pp.  85-86. 
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commerce  was  the  further  complaint  that  Indian  troubles  were 
fomented  by  the  British — 7a  hangover  of  a popular  Revolution- 
ary idea.  Hatred  for  England  was  a traditional  political  device 
of  the  Republicans  anyhow,  and  the  Republicans  were  in  power. 

Against  this  general  background  there  occurred  in  1808  an 
event  that  gave  the  people  of  Mississippi  the  opportunity  of  a 
century — by  one  stroke  they  were  enabled  to  combine  their 
several  hates  into  one  concentrated  hate  of  respectable  propor- 
tions, to  make  this  hate  conform  easily  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  national  policy,  and  to  direct  the  whole  accumulated 
force  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest  ambitions. 
The  happy  event  that  brought  this  situation  to  pass  was  the  ele- 
vation of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  Weekly 
Chronicle , published  in  Natchez,  immediately  saw  this  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  seizing  the  Floridas,  Cuba,  and  the  whole  of  New  Mex- 
ico from  San  Antonio  to  Santa  Fe!  The  reasoning  was  that  a 
commercial  war  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  im- 
minent, that  France  would  therefore  need  complete  control  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  had  thus  placed  a French  king  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Chronicle  thought 
that  early  action  was  advisable;  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
article  the  editor  was  already  fighting  the  war.  as  follows : 

Admitting  the  news  of  the  day  to  be  true,  what  will 
be  the  conduct  of  our  government?  Will  not  the  em- 
bargo be  raised,  and  a vigorous  war  of  offence  be  com- 
menced? It  is  true  that  very  little  harvest  on  the  ocean, 
presents  itself  to  our  hardy  tars,  so  completely  is  the 
French  and  Spanish  commerce  annihilated — Their  navy 
also,  is  but  in  name,  and  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  port.  A glorious  field  how- 
ever opens  to  our  army,  should  an  offensive  war  be  prose- 
cuted. The  Floridas  could  make  no  resistance.  Cuba  is 
tbe  most  flourishing  and  fertile  of  the  West  India  islands. 

It  is  essential  to  our  coasting  trade,  if  we  continue  to  hold 
New  Orleans — Cuba,  then,  must  be  ours.  To  secure  a 
barrier  against  invasion  from  the  south,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  New-Mexico, 


7Judge  Rodney,  himself  an  old  Revolutionary  officer,  wrote  Poindexter 
(3  February  1808,  C.P.)  “It  is  presumed  if  War  Takes  place  That  one  of 
the  Earliest  British  Expeditions  Will  be  To  Take  the  Floridas  and  New 
Orleans, — If  they  Succeed  in  this  They  will  no  doubt  Excite  the  Indians 
To  Take  up  the  Hatchet  against  us.  . . . ” 
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drawing  a cordon  from  San  Antonio  to  Santa  Fe.  Here 
will  be  ample  employment  for  our  young  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  land  service. 

This  was  no  pipe-dream.  The  editor  then  advised  against  an 
alliance  with  England  during  this  war,  and  pointed  out  the 
dangers  that  would  arise  if  the  conquest  were  not  made.  All 
this  bluster  was  in  the  issue  of  20  July  1808.  A month  later 
(August  24)  the  editor  had  received  news  of  the  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Spanish  people  for  the  mutually  agreeable  ob- 
ject of  removing  King  Joseph.  This  time  he  really  warmed  to 
his  subject : 

It  does  not  require  a politician  of  deep  penetration  to 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  British  will  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Floridas,  under  pre- 
text of  saving  them  from  France.  If  the  old  king  can  be 
smuggled  off,  the  Spanish  court  will  be  established  in  Mex- 
ico, and  a little  time  will  determine  whether  the  remain- 
ing Spanish  provinces  in  America,  will  remain  dependant 
on  the  crown,  or  form  new  kingdoms,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  respect  the  astuteness  of  this  editor.  The 
circle  was  now  complete.  Be  the  enemy  France.  Spain,  or  Eng- 
land, there  was  an  inescapable  necessity  of  gobbling  up  all  the 
neighboring  colonies!  From  this  time  on  the  belligerency  of  the 
Mississippians  began  to  concentrate  by  degrees  against  England, 
although  it  would  be  a misrepresentation  to  say  that  France  and 
Spain  became  correspondingly  more  popular.  It  was  simply 
that  they  could  be  loyal  to  national  policy,  enjoy  their  tradi- 
tional dislike  of  England,  and  make  sheep  ’s-eyes  at  West  Florida 
— all  with  one  gesture.  Thus  the  hostile  fixation  shifted  from 
Spain  to  England,  though  Spain  was  still  involved. 

Throughout  the  more  northerly  West.  Spain  had  never  been 
the  object  of  frontier  hostility  since  her  removal  from  Louisiana. 
There  the  enemy  was  England,  without  complication,  and  the 
chief  complaint  was  the  old  charge  of  stirring  up  the  Indians. 
In  the  upper  West  the  place  of  West  Florida  wras  taken  by 
Canada.  There  thus  prevailed  throughout  the  new  country  a 
kind  of  unanimity ; each  section  had  its  pet  foe,  which  happened 
to  be  England,  and  each  section  had  its  preferred  conquest, 
which  in  each  case  happened  to  be  a neighboring  province. 
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This  was  the  situation  when  Poindexter  became  an  active 
“War  Hawk”  in  1809.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  had  no 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  prior  to  that  time,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  he  had  not  duly  noticed  them  nor  expressed  his  opinions 
freely.  The  contrary  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  his  correspond- 
ence, as  has  been  noted.  But  at  this  time  he  followed  the  lead 
of  his  constituents  in  placing  on  these  matters,  for  a while  at 
least,  an  importance  so  great  that  they  came  near  obscuring  the 
local  problems  entirely.  It  can  also  be  said  that  for  the  first 
time  Poindexter  became  in  a sense  a national  figure ; thereafter 
he  was  not  identified  exclusively  with  the  Territory. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  in  detail  the  points  of  Poindex- 
ter's speech  on  the  British  Minister.  The  story  of  Erskine’s 
failure  in  America  and  his  recall  by  Canning  is  well  known.  In 
his  place  Francis  James  Jackson  was  sent  to  this  country.  Jack- 
son  was  a disagreeable  person  who  stirred  up  a storm  of  infuri- 
ated protests  by  alleged  violations  of  the  conventional  rules  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  diplomats.  The  papers  on  this  charge 
were  laid  before  Congress;  in  other  words.  Jackson  was  thrown 
to  the  lions.  Poindexter  contributed  his  share  of  execration  to 
be  heaped  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  minister.  His  speech 
was  closely  reasoned  and  showed  a fair  grasp  of  the  law  govern- 
ing such  eases.  It  showed  also  his  characteristic  facility  in  the 
use  of  invective  and  sarcasm.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  notable 
either  for  style  or  effectiveness.  The  copy  given  in  the  Armais 
of  Congress  must  certainly  have  been  transcribed  from  the  writ- 
ten manuscript  rather  than  taken  down  in  shorthand  during  de- 
livery. It  bears  all  the  ear-marks  of  a studiously  prepared  and 
laboriously  expressed  document.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
merits  quotation,  and  no  indication  that  it  had  any  effect  on 
the  question  before  the  house.  It’s  sole  importance  is  that  in 
it  Poindexter  openly  took  the  side  of  the  “War  Hawks,”  although 
expressing  loyalty  to  the  policy  of  commercial  warfare  that  the 
administration  had  pursued  up  to  that  time. 

In  the  following  March  his  talents  showed  to  better  advant- 
age and  his  remarks  were  more  significant.  The  aggressive  ele- 
ment in  the  house  were  endeavoring  to  secure  a militia  law  that 
would  put  the  nation  in  a state  of  “preparedness.”  Poindexter 
made  three  speeches  on  this  bill  (March  1,  8,  and  20).  In  the 
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first  speech  he  objected  to  an  amendment  that  would  forbid  the 
militia’s  marching  into  Canada.  That  was  the  true  voice  of  the 
West.  In  his  next  effort  he  returned  again  to  the  theme  and  said 
that  if  a man  could  join  a foreign  army  and  fight  for  a foreign 
prince,  he  could  also  volunteer  to  serve  his  own  country  any- 
where. Such  enlistment  was  a contract  between  an  individual 
and  the  United  States,  and  every  man  was  free  to  make  such  a 
contract.  “There  is  more  war  among  the  people  than  in  this 
House,’’  he  declaimed  in  disgust.  His  final  speech  on  the  bill 
was  easily  his  best  effort  up  to  that  time.  It  was  far  less  be- 
labored, much  more  free  and  oratorical.  He  made  a very  effec- 
tive plea  for  the  Republican  doctrine  of  a militia  rather  than  a 
standing  army,  and  for  a detachment  of  volunteers  to  operate 
outside  the  United  States. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “I  represent  a portion  of  the  United 
States  bordering  on  the  colonies  of  a foreign  nation,  and 
I can  assure  gentlemen  that  we  feel  none  of  those  repulsive 
sensibilities  as  to  the  consequences  of  stepping  over  the 
line,  which  have  been  manifested  by  those  who  reside  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in 
America.  ” 

And  later: 

“If  gentlemen  really  feel  appalled  at  the  idea  of 
threatening  the  invasion  of  Canada,  I hope  they  will  de- 
rive consolation  from  the  reflection,  that  those  who  elect 
the  draught  will  remain  as  a corps  de  reserve  to  ‘sup- 
press insurrections  and  repel  invasion,’  respect  both  the 
laws  and  the  constituted  authorities  at  home,  and  leave 
the  glorious  task  of  vindicating  the  national  honor  to  be 
performed  by  men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of  their 
country.  ” 

Poindexter  was  speaking  the  language  of  his  adopted  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  underlying  cause  of  the  whole  agitation 
in  Mississippi,  that  is,  West  Florida,  had  not  been  neglected 
by  Poindexter.  The  Spanish  commandant  in  the  province  had 
imposed  a duty  on  American  commerce  coming  down  the  Mobile 
River;  Poindexter  presented  a resolution  (January  22)  request- 
ing the  President  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  securing  free 
navigation;  a month  later  (February  23)  he  moved  that  the 
President’s  report  be  referred  to  a select  committee.  This  mo- 
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tion  was  carried  and  Poindexter  was  appointed  to  the  committee. 
In  the  committee  he  proposed  that  a countervailing  duty  be  im- 
posed on  the  products  of  West  Florida  exported  from  New  Or- 
leans. This  the  committee  overruled  because  it  implied  that 
Spain  had  a right  to  exercise  authority  in  West  Florida.  Poin- 
dexter’s rejoinder  that  the  right  was  completely  admitted  if  the 
impost  were  paid  to  Spain  was  of  no  avail.  He  then  proposed  a 
reduction  of  twenty-four  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  public  lands  to 
those  who  lived  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers.  These, 
of  course,  were  the  settlers  whose  produce  had  no  exit  except 
Mobile.  This  proposal  was  rejected  because  of  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  Treasury.  His  comment  on  this  vacillation  is  worth 
quoting  :8 

In  short,  we  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  territory, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  flow,  our  statute 
book  contains  an  averment  of  the  title,  which  is  insisted 
on  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  yet  we  permit  a 
contemptible  commandant,  deriving  his  powers  from  a 
dethroned  prince,  to  tax  a portion  of  our  citizens  in  the 
very  country  over  which  we  have  actually  exercised  the 
right  of  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  citizens  either  by  internal  or  ex- 
ternal arrangements. 

He  was  also  disgusted  with  the  vacillation  in  regard  to  the 
English  and  French  situation.  In  a letter  to  Mead  on  20  April 
1810  he  said  that  the  “John  Adams”  was  daily  expected  from 
Europe  bearing  a treaty  with  one,  or  possibly,  both  of  the  of- 
fending powers;  he  then  added:9 

If  this  should  be  the  case  the  Administration  is  in  a 
run  of  good  luck,  for  certainly  there  never  has  been  since 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Government,  a party 
in  power  who  acted  with  so  little  energy  or  dignity.  The 
President  has  crept  into  a nutt-shell  from  whence  he  is 
sometimes  heard  to  speak  indistinctly,  but  no  one  in  either 
house  of  Congress  ventures  to  pronounce  what  course 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Executive. 

From  this  he  went  on  to  the  hopeless  division  of  factions  in 
the  House,  and  finally  explained  how  the  new  commercial  stat- 
utes made  the  Southern  cotton  planter  pay  tribute  to  the  East- 

8Cireular,  dated  2 May  1810,  published  in  Weekly  Chronicle,  25  June 
1810. 

9This  letter  is  in  the  Claiborne  Papers. 
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era  manufacturer.  At  the  end  of  this  session,  in  a more  formal 
letter  to  his  constituents,  he  commented  that  Britain  had  dis- 
covered the  Americans  to  be  dominated  not  by  love  of  country 
but  by  love  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  complained  again, 
as  above,  that  non-intercourse  stole  from  the  South  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  North.  His  summary  of  foreign  affairs  in  this  letter 
is  as  follows:10 

On  the  subject  of  our  exterior  concerns,  I have  looked 
with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  my  country 
through  the  tedious  and  complex  windings  of  a long  and 
tiresome  session,  for  the  adoption  of  some  measure  calcu- 
lated to  vindicate  the  national  honor,  and  redress  the 
wrongs  which  we  suffered  from  the  lawless  violence  and 
piratical  depredations  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe. 
But  I have  looked  in  vain  for  a manifestation  of  that 
spirit  by  which  alone  we  can  maintain  a dignified  atti- 
tude among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  command  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  enlightened  freemen  of  the 
United  States.  To  be  the  sport  and  ridicule  of  those  who 
trample  on  our  rights  with  impunity,  while  every  at- 
tempt at  resistance  furnishes  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  our  imbecility,  is  a state  of  degradation  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  total  abandonment  of  respect  for  the  re- 
publican institutions  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  us  as  the  best 
and  greatest  gift  of  bounteous  heaven  to  man. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  the  AVest  in  these  matters  required 
on  this  occasion  the  cooperation  of  the  central  government.  In 
fomenting  a war  with  England  the  AVest  could  not  hope  for  a 
successful  issue  working  alone.  It  was  therefore  incumbent 
upon  AVestern  statesmen  to  emphasize  patriotism  and  unity; 
they  thus  professed  to  believe  in  the  indivisible  nature  of  the 
Union  and  “broad  construction”  powers  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. Poindexter,  with  the  rest  of  them,  accepted  this  view  and 
during  this  session  made  his  first  comment  on  the  floor  in  sup- 
port of  it.* 11  During  the  discussion  of  the  petition  from  the  Mis- 


10Circular,  op.  cit.,  2 May  1810,  Weekly  Chronicle,  25  June  1810. 

11In  his  letters  there  is  evident  a marked  tendency  towards  the  posi- 
tion he  took  at  this  time;  e.  g.,  in  his  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Chronicle, 
dated  21  November  1808,  published  in  the  issue  of  21  December  1808,  he 
said,  ‘ ‘ The  spirit  of  revolt  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  some  of  the  New 
England  states.” 
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sissippians  east  of  Pearl  River  for  a division  of  the  Territory, 
which  had  been  presented  the  second  time,  he  said  that  Congress 
could  not  receive  petitions  on  which  they  did  not  have  authority 
to  act  (6  December  1809).  This  sounds  like  the  debates  on  the 
Gag  Rule.  Poindexter  said  Congress  lacked  authority  because 
all  three  of  the  parties  to  the  Georgia  cession  had  to  consent  be- 
fore a violation  of  that  contract  was  permissible ; since  it  was 
known  that  one  party,  i.  e.,  the  Mississippi  Territory,  would  not 
consent,  it  was  useless  to  discuss  the  matter.  To  make  his  point 
clear  he  added  that  “They  might  as  well  refer  a petition  from  a 
State  for  a recession  from  the  Union.”  This  has  a strange  sound 
when  one  recalls  that  the  Southwest  was  the  hot-bed  of  secession 
at  a later  date.  The  petition  for  division  of  the  Territory,  it 
must  be  noted,  was  nevertheless  referred  to  a committee  for  con- 
sideration, in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  have  it  tabled  as  he  had  done 
before. 

The  foreign  situation  absorbed  so  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  Congress  that  Poindexter  complained  he  had  little 
time  for  local  problems,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  consideration  of  them  when  they  were  presented.12  His 
efforts  were  nevertheless  continued  after  a fashion;  he  got  in 
two  speeches  against  the  Yazoo  claimants  (18  December  1809 
and  11  December  1809),  secured  a bill  organizing  Madison 
County,  now  in  Alabama,  as  a part  of  the  Territory,  with  a resi- 
dent judge  and  full  suffrage  (passed  26  January  1810),  pre- 
sented another  bill  on  British  claims,  which  failed  to  pass  and 
was  not  the  settlement  the  inhabitants  wanted  anyhow,13  and  en- 
gaged in  a score  of  other  committee  activities  and  minor  matters. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  important  session  in  which  he  had  served, 
his  work  had  been  more  varied  and  more  trying,  and  in  spite  of 
several  failures  lie  was  still  getting  things  done,  and  apparently 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  was  also  winning  a lit- 

i2Cireular,  op.  tit.,  in  the  Chronicle  of  25  June  1810. 

isThe  bill  provided  for  settlement  of  cases  arising  out  of  British 
patents  in  the  Territorial  courts,  without  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  What  the  settlers  wished  was  settlement  without 
litigation,  i.  e.,  by  statute.  They  had,  indeed,  complained  about  these  ap- 
peals, but  they  were  not  the  main  issue. 
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tie  renown;  in  February  Lawrence  Washington  wrote  him  for  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  one  of  his  speeches.i * * * * * * * * * * * * 14 

Shortly  after  the  session  rose  he  returned  to  the  Territory, 
traveling  as  far  as  New  Orleans  on  an  American  ship-of-  war.15 * 
Presumably  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  personal  affairs,  which 
he  must  necessarily  have  neglected  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  to  his  political  fences.  For  some  reason  there  was  no  elec- 
tion that  summer,  though  it  must  have  been  the  conventional 
time  for  it.10  Nevertheless  stories  “derogatory  to  his  character” 
were  again  circulated;  this  time  he  was  accused  of  not  discharg- 
ing a note  after  he  had  been  given  the  money  for  that  purpose.17 
He  never  could  shake  himself  of  these  charges  of  financial  crook- 
edness. Perhaps  his  hurried  departure  from  Virginia  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  this  repeated  accusation;  it  may  have  been 
that  Poindexter  prospered  too  much.  He  got  wealthy  too  fast; 
in  1810  his  property  listed  in  the  tax  books  was  increased  by  100 
acres  and  a $2500.00  lot  in  Natchez,18  in  spite  of  the  losses  on 
cotton  resulting  from  the  Embargo,  his  necessary  neglect  of  his 
law  practice,  and  his  small  salary  as  delegate.  One  can  hardly 
blame  his  contemporaries  for  being  suspicious.  By  the  first  day 
of  1811  his  property  had  increased  by  still  another  100  acres 
and  seven  slaves,  and  the  value  of  the  Natchez  lot  had  gone  up 
to  $3.000.00. 19 


i ■‘Washington  to  Poindexter,  9 February  1810,  C.P. 

13The  “Vixen.”  See  Hamilton  to  Poindexter,  13  April  1810,  C.P., 

and  Poindexter  to  Mead,  20  April  1810,  C.P. 

^Congressional  terms  were  two  years  and  vacancies  were  filled  in  the 

even  years,  with  “lame  duck”  sessions  intervening  before  the  actual  term 

of  service  began.  Poindexter  had  been  elected  in  1808  to  serve  through 

the  Eleventh  Congress,  the  lame  duck  session  of  the  Eleventh  was  the  next 

ensuing,  and  by  the  usual  practice  the  election  would  be  held  before  the 

end  of  1810.  Perhaps  the  failure  to  have  an  election  meant  that  Poin- 

dexter was  unopposed.  Mead,  in  a letter  to  him  dated  1 September  1809 

(C.P.)  noted  that  the  opposition  had  not  selected  a candidate,  and  repeated 

the  same  observation  in  a letter  of  23  December  1810  (C.P.). 

17The  only  document  in  this  case  is  a certificate  in  the  Poindexter 

Papers,  dated  11  September  1810,  and  signed  by  F.  L.  Claiborne,  to  the 

effect  that  Stephen  Minor  had  spread  the  story  and  based  it  on  the  account 

given  him  by  the  victim  in  person.  The  outcome  is  not  known. 


18Tax  list  for  Adams  County,  1810,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  18. 

if/hid.,  for  1811,  vol.  19. 
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More  important,  however,  in  the  interim  between  sessions, 
was  an  event  that  filled  the  Mississippians  with  mingled  feelings 
of  hope  and  disappointment.  By  careful  manipulation  the  citi- 
zens of  West  Florida  were  enabled  to  carry  off  a successful 
“revolution”  against  Spanish  authority,  and  having  applied  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  they  were  duly  made  a part  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans.  The  people  of  Mississippi  were  irri- 
tated that  the  area  was  not  attached  to  their  Territory,  but 
since  the  larceny  did  not  involve  any  of  Florida  except  that 
part  west  of  Pearl  River  they  were  elated  at  the  possibility  of 
later  securing  for  themselves  the  remaining'  part  between  the 
Pearl  and  the  Perdido.  This  development  made  more  work  for 
the  Delegate  in  Congress.  Mead  indulged  the  hope  that  Poin- 
dexter could  get  the  area  already  occupied  transferred  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory.20 

The  last  session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress  met  on  3 December 
1810.  Poindexter's  first  move  after  business  was  under  way  was 
to  propose  a resolution  that 

“a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  authorizing  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  to 
elect  a convention  to  form  a constitution,  preparatory  to 
the  admission  of  that  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a sepa- 
rate and  independent  State ; and  that  the  committee  have 
leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

This  was  on  28  December  1810;  with  this  resolution  began  the 
long  hard  fight  for  admission,  initiated  and  led  by  Poindexter 
but  left  for  its  accomplishment  to  Lattimore.  The  introduction 
of  the  resolution  at  this  juncture  stirred  the  already  seething 
sectional  hostility.  The  West  was  screaming  for  blood.  If  a 
Western  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  it  would  give  the 
“War  Hawks”,  just  that  much  more  advantage.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  very  end  the  opposition  to  Mississippi's  admission 
was  avowedly  and  openly  sectional ; the  Eastern  states  were 
struggling  for  the  preservation  of  their  dominant  position,  now 
threatened  by  a rising  tide  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  resolution  was  changed  to  read 

“That  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  admitting  the  Mississippi  Territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a separate  and  independent  State.” 


20Vlead  to  Poindexter,  op.  cit.,  25  December  1810,  C.P. 
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In  this  form  it  was  passed,  77  to  37.  and  Poindexter  was  natur- 
ally appointed  on  the  committee. 

Before  the  discussion  of  the  admission  of  Mississippi  could 
he  taken  up,  however,  there  began  the  debates  on  the  admission 
of  Orleans.  On  January  4 Poindexter  took  part  in  the  Orleans 
debate  and  made  a plausible  argument  for  the  Mississippi  River 
as  the  dividing  line  between  Orleans  and  Mississippi.  This 
would  of  course  give  the  latter  the  Florida  parishes.  On  Jan- 
uary 9 the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  admission  of 
Mississippi  reported,  through  Poindexter,  and  recommended  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  inhabitants  to  form  a constitution.  On  the 
same  day  there  was  another  debate  on  the  Orleans  bill  and  once 
again  Poindexter  proposed  an  amendment  that  would  allow  the 
Florida  parishes  to  be  annexed  to  his  own  Territory.  In  this 
speech  he  made  another  statement  of  considerable  interest.  A 
motion  was  made  to  exclude  negroes  in  Orleans  from  voting;  in 
reply  to  this  Poindexter  pointed  out  that  in  that  Territory  there 
were  “many  of  the  description  of  people  called  Creoles,  who 
were  very  wealthy  and  respectable.”  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
his  inclination  to  favor  enfranchising  this  group  was  the  result 
of  a liberalism  truly  Jeffersonian  or  of  an  awful  respect  for 
wealth. 

The  Orleans  bill  came  up  next  on  January  14.  On  this  day 
Josiah  Quincy  made  his  famous  disunion  speech. 

“1  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion,” he  said,  “that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this 
Union  are  virtually  dissolved;  that  the  States  which  com- 
pose it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations,  and  that,  as 
it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some, 
to  prepare  definitely  for  a separation — amicably  if  they 
can,  violently  if  they  must.” 

Here  Poindexter  called  him  to  order;  the  Speaker  agreed  that 
the  last  part  of  the  statement  was  out  of  order;  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  House,  the  Speaker’s  decision  was  reversed  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  53,  and  Quincy  proceeded.  His  reasoning  was  that 
to  admit  new  states  would  be  to  allow  them  a share  in  the  power 
that  was  exercised  by  the  original  states.  This  was  a usurpation. 
By  a strict  construction  of  Article  4 Section  3 of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  showed  that  the  provision  for  admitting  new  states  ap- 
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jilied  only  to  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  written.  And  then : 

I hold  my  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  the  people 
from  the  State,  from  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  a Rep- 
resentative, hold  theirs,  by  a better  tenure  than  any  this 
National  Government  can  give  ...  We  hold  these  by  the 
laws,  customs,  and  principles  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Behind  her  ample  shield  we  find  refuge, 
and  feel  safety. 

But  the  gentleman  adds,  ‘what  shall  we  do,  if  we  do 
not  admit  the  people  of  Louisiana  into  our  Union — our 
children  are  settling  that  country.  ’ Sir,  it  is  no  concern 
of  mine  what  he  does.  Because  his  children  have  run  wild 
and  uncovered  into  the  woods,  is  that  a reason  for  him 
to  break  into  my  house,  or  the  houses  of  my  friends,  to 
filch  our  children ’s  clothes,  in  order  to  cover  his  children ’s 
nakedness 

You  have  no  right  to  throw  the  rights  and  liberties, 
and  property  of  this  people,  into  a hotch-pot  with  the 
wild  men  on  the  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixed,  though 
more  respectable  race  of  Anglo-Hispano-Gallo  Ameri- 
cans. who  bask  on  the  sands,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   

And  finally: 

Sir,  I confess  it,  the  first  public  love  of  my  heart  is 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  . . . The  love  of  this 
Union  grows  out  of  this  attachment  to  my  native  soil,  and 
is  rooted  in  it  

This  was  rampant  sectionalism  of  the  worst  kind ; the  Southwest 
was  deeply  shocked — in  fact,  the  speech  everywhere  made  a 
great  impression. 

On  the  next  day  Poindexter  rose  to  reply.  This  was  for  him 
a golden  opportunity,  and  in  seizing  it  he  made  one  of  the  two 
great  speeches  for  which  his  name  is  known.  He  began  by  an- 
swering a few  objections  to  the  bill  itself.  Then  he  worked  him- 
self into  a fine  frenzy  and  launched  a broadside  against  Quincy, 
lie  was  twice  called  to  order,  but  each  time  the  call  was  with- 
drawn before  a decision  was  made  by  the  Speaker.  He  clearly 
demonstrated  the  right  of  the  United  States  as  a sovereign  na- 
tion to  acquire  territory;  this  territory,  after  being  acquired, 
c-ould  be  disposed  of  under  the  Constitution  as  Congress  saw  fit. 
He  then  called  attention  to  Article  6 making  treaties  the  su- 
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preme  law  of  the  land,  and  reminded  the  House  that  by  the 
treaty  of  purchase  the  United  States  were  obligated  to  admit 
Louisiana  as  soon  as  possible.  Next  he  turned  to  the  disunion 
aspect  of  Quincy’s  speech  and  advanced  the  view  that  there 
were  no  patent  rights  to  power  in  this  country. 

“It  results  from  the  very  nature  of  our  Government,” 
he  said,  “that  political  influence  fluctuates  in  proportion 
to  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  population,  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.” 

On  New  England,  and  Quincy  in  particular,  he  was  character- 
istically caustic : 

“Mr.  Speaker,  on  all  the  great  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  in  this  House  for  the  last  four  years,  a war 
with  England  and  a separation  of  the  Eastern  States  from 
the  Union  have  been  constantly  thrown  in  the  way  to  ob- 
struct the  measures  of  the  Administration.  Why  these 
subjects  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  I leave  the  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  secret  to  explain  . . . lie  who  deliberately 
wields  ‘the  mischief-meditating’  hand  of  civil  commotion, 
will  seldom  hesitate  as  to  the  means  which  he  employs  to 
accomplish  a favorite  object.  The  mind,  which  once  re- 
solves on  political  parricide,  can  never  be  restored  to  a 
sense  of  moral  virtue  and  integrity . . . Did  Aaron  Burr, 
in  all  the  ramifications  of  his  treasonable  projects,  ever 
declare,  to  an  assembly  of  citizens,  that  the  States  were 
free  from  their  moral  obligations?” 

In  regard  to  the  spirit  of  sectionalism  Poindexter  took  a sur- 
prisingly sensible  attitude.  He  pointed  out  the  inter-depend- 
ence  of  the  sections  and  the  necessity  for  their  cooperating.  In 
this  part  of  his  speech  lie  described  an  economic  scheme  similar 
to  Clay’s  “American  System,”  and  doubted  if  it  would  ever  be 
upset  by  political  separation.  He  described  Quincy’s  thoughts 
as  the  “ebullitions  of  political  drunkenness”  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  there  was  “patriotism  enough  even  in  the  city  of 
Boston  to  counteract  the  deteriorating  principles  of  that  gentle- 
man.” 

After  this  speech  Poindexter  was  something  of  a hero,  a 
national  figure  in  his  own  right  and  a person  of  influence  in 
Western  counsels.  The  bill  to  admit  Orleans  as  the  State  of 
Louisiana  passed  by  a vote  of  77  to  36  and  the  Florida  parishes 
were  left  in  a position  to  be  added  to  Mississippi  if  the  people 
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wished  it.21  But  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  the  hope  of 
getting-  the  same  treatment  for  Mississippi  evaporated ; one  new 
Western  state  was  as  much  as  the  East  could  stomach  for  the 
time  being.  The  report  of  the  committee  considering  the  sub- 
ject was  debated  in  a desultory  fashion  in  committee  of  the 
whole  on  31  January  1811.  The  report  passed  68  to  47  and 
Poindexter  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
He  presented  his  bill  on  February  4 and  the  next  Thursday  was 
set  for  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole,  but  the  session  rose 
on  March  3 without  making  any  serious  efforts  to  secure  its 
enactment.  A few  weeks  later  Poindexter  was  back  in  the  Ter- 
ritory.22 His  circular  describing  his  achievements  in  this  ses- 
sion survives  among  his  papers  in  printed  form,  but  sheds  little 
light  on  any  issue  except  the  opposition  to  Mississippi’s  admis- 
sion. 

Back  in  the  Territory  Poindexter  plunged  into  an  active 
campaign  for  re-election.  The  voting  took  place  in  May,  which 
gave  him  very  little  time.  His  opponents,  however,  had  not  de- 
cided on  a candidate  to  oppose  him  and  their  strength  was  scat- 
tered. In  the  returns  votes  are  recorded  for  nine  different  can- 
didates besides  him.  A total  vote  of  3.695  was  cast ; of  these 
Poindexter  got  2,387  and  his  nearest  rival  got  1,042.  This  near- 
est competitor  was  his  tried  and  true  enemy,  Ex-Governor  Rob- 
ert Williams.23  As  usual  there  is  no  indication  of  what  the  issues 
were,  but  since  Williams  was  in  the  race  the  old  feud  was  prob- 
ably revived  with  gusto.  It  also  stands  to  reason  that  Poin- 
dexter pointed  with  pride  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  national 
vindication,  and  in  all  probability  Williams  viewed  with  alarm 
the  tendency  towards  belligerency.  The  only  certain  point  about 
the  campaign  is  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  violence. 
The  perennial  charge  of  dishonesty  in  money  matters  was  once 
again  brought  out  against  Poindexter.  This  time  it  took  the 
form  of  an  elaborate  story  about  his  having  cunningly  tricked  a 


21Poindexter  to  Mead,  25  February  1811,  C.P. 

22Ibid.  In  this  Poindexter  expresses  his  intention  of  being  in  Natchez 
on  April  10.  It  is  known  that  he  was  there  by  May  8,  because  of  a lettex 
received  by  him  of  that  date  (Hopkins  to  Poindexter,  C.P.). 

23A11  the  data  on  the  returns  are  from  the  originals  in  M.T.A.,  Ser. 
A.,  vol.  23. 
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poor  widow,  unfortunately  long-  since  dead,  out  of  six  hundred 
dollars  due  her  on  a note.24  This  one  was  incapable  of  proof 
and  false  on  its  face,  for  no  one  without  the  omniscience  of  a 
novelist  could  have  first  hand  information  of  the  details  with 
which  it  was  embroidered.  Besides  this  pleasant  episode,  Poin- 
dexter had  a “personal  encounter”  or  “rencontre”  with  a man 
named  Bardin  in  the  streets  of  Greenville.25  In  Adams  County, 
Baldwin  County,  and  Washington  County  Poindexter  failed  to 
receive  a majority  of  the  votes.  The  latter  two  are  now  in  Ala- 
bama and  opposed  him  because  he  fought  against  a division  of 
the  Territory.  He  carried  the  other  Alabama  county  (Madi- 
son), but  this  was  probably  because  he  had  secured  for  the  in- 
habitants thereof  a judge,  a representative  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  the  right  to  vote.  All  the  other  connties  he 
carried  easily  over  the  combined  efforts  of  Williams  and  the  nu- 
merous “favorite  sons.” 

Immediately  after  the  election  there  occurred  an  unpleasant 
event  that  requires  some  treatment  because  of  its  bearing  on 
Poindexter’s  future  political  career.  In  the  first  week  in  June 
he  killed  Abijali  Hunt  in  a duel.  The  specific  cause  of  the  affair 
is  not  known.  Hunt  was  a Federalist,  a wealthy  Natchez  mer- 
chant,21' and  apparently  an  enemy  of  long  standing.  Hunt  was 
hardly  cold  before  the  charge  was  circulated  that  Poindexter 
had  fired  before  the  word  was  given  by  the  seconds.  This  not 


24Hopkins  to  Poindexter  (op.  cit.)  8 May  1811,  C.P.,  gives  the  story 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  circulated. 

2r,See  the  certificates  of  Seth  and  Robert  Cocks,  in  the  Poindexter 
Papers,  giving  the  details  of  this  edifying  episode  and  clearing  Poindexter 
of  a charge  of  cowardice  arising  out  of  it.  Poindexter  had  foreseen  the 
character  of  the  campaign.  In  a letter  to  Mead  (25  February  1811,  C.P.) 
he  had  said:  “I  suppose  by  this  time  the  fertile  genius  of  Robt.  Williams 
is  in  labor  to  bring  forth  a fold  of  calumny  and  sweet  scented  abuse 
against  me.  What  will  be  the  character  of  these  venomous  fabrications, 
I am  sure  no  one  can  say  till  they  are  presented  by  the  master  workman 
by  whom  they  are  formed  & promulgated.  But  no  one  can  doubt  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  my  liberal  opponents  in  the  Territory,  that  I shall 
be  covered  with  the  vilest  abuse  of  some  sort  or  other.  ’ ’ 

26Hunt  had  the  first  mail  contract  in  the  Territory,  and  while  Poin- 
dexter was  Attorney-General  the  two  had  had  some  business  with  each 
other  in  connection  with  the  bonds  of  Natchez  merchants  importing  mer- 
chandise through  the  customs  office  at  Fort  Adams  (see  Sargent’s  Execu- 
tive Journal,  M.T.A.,  vol.  i,  pp.  209-210  and  the  customs  bonds  preserved 
in  the  Poindexter  Papers). 
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only  implied  that  he  was  a murderer,  but  even  worse,  that  he 
had  not  conducted  himself  “honorably.”  The  controversy  over 
this  raged  for  years,  and  ever  thereafter  Poindexter  faced  the 
continuous  necessity  of  defending  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
Other  challenges  and  at  least  one  more  duel  arose  in  the  wake 
of  this  first  one.  For  once  the  documents  all  survive.27  From 
them  it  is  possible  to  construct  a clear  picture  of  what  actually 
happened,  and  to  make  at  least  some  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges. 

By  the  cartel  drawn  up  prior  to  the  shooting,  it  was  to  be 
decided  by  lot  which  second  should  give  the  word  to  fire,  and 
Article  6 provided  that 

“The  second,  to  whose  lot  the  giving  the  word  shall 
fall,  shall  proceed  thus — ‘Gentlemen  are  you  ready7  if 
both  answer  in  the  affirmative  he  shall  proceed  thus — 
‘one,  two,  three  fire7.” 

Then  in  the  next  article  (7)  it  was  agreed  that  if  either  party 
raised  his  pistol  before  the  word  was  given,  the  adverse  second 
“shall  fire  at  the  party  so  raising  his  pistol.”  Note  that  this  is 
mandatory,  not  optional.  In  the  statements  made  later  by  the 
friends  of  each  side  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  pistols  of  both 
principals  fired  almost  simultaneously.  Hunt’s  friends,  how- 
ever, contended  that  by  firing  too  soon.  Poindexter  drew  Hunt’s 
fire  before  he  was  ready.  This  the  friends  of  the  victor  hotly 
denied,  and  the  charge  itself  was  clearly  an  afterthought,  be- 
cause nothing  was  said  of  it  at  the  scene  of  the  duel  and  Hunt’s 
seconds  did  not  make  any  move  to  avail  themselves  of  Article  7. 
In  fact  no  protest  was  made,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  until 
after  Hunt  had  been  carried  back  to  Natchez  and  had  died.  The 
sworn  statements  of  the  friends  on  one  side  flatly  contradict  the 
sworn  statements  of  the  friends  on  the  other  side.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Poindexter  has  an  adequate  defense  in  the 
light  of  the  following  considerations : 

1.  To  fire  before  the  word  was  given  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Poindexter  to  raise  his  pistol;  this  move- 
ment would  have  begun  an  even  longer  time  before  the 


27Many  of  the  originals  and  numerous  copies  are  preserved  by  Poin- 
dexter in  his  papers.  The  other  side  is  given  ample  publicity  by  Marschalk 
in  his  paper,  the  W ashing  ton  Republican,  during  his  attack  on  Poindexter 
in  1814  and  1815. 
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word,  and  would  certainly  have  been  perceptible.  Hunt’s 
seconds  would  therefore  have  been  able  and  obligated  to 
protect  their  principal  by  shooting  Poindexter.  This  they 
did  not  do.  It  is  nonsense  to  assume  they  were  squeamish 
about  taking  the  life  of  a political  enemy,  especially  when 
it  is  recalled  that  one  of  Hunt’s  seconds  was  the  Captain 
Bradish  with  whom  Poindexter  had  the  ugly  quarrel  in 
a tavern,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  study,  (pp.  68-69). 

2.  The  contradictory  testimony  over  whether  the  shot 
was  before  the  word,  and  the  agreement  of  the  testimony 
on  the  practical  simultaneity  of  the  shots,  indicates  plain- 
ly that  it  was  a matter  of  split  seconds  and  that  the  evi- 
dence on  all  sides  is  likely  to  be  erroneous  in  that  regard. 
There  are  physical  limitations  and  personal  equations  that 
necessitate  throwing  out  all  the  depositions  on  these 
points. 

3.  The  delay  in  bringing  the  charge  is  obviously  sus- 
picious. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  controversy  was  that  neither 
side  could  prove  a case — no  more  then  than  now.  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  what  happened  was,  the  word  and  the  two  shots 
were  so  nearly  simultaneous  that  each  observer  could  swear  that 
he  observed  what  he  wished  to  observe.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  other  explanation,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Poindexter  was 
entirely  guiltless.  His  enemies  do  seem  to  have  been  a trifle  un- 
scrupulous in  wliat  they  said  about  him,  and  this  charge  was 
probably  without  any  foundation  other  than  politics. 

With  all  this  behind  him  Poindexter  took  his  seat  in  the 
Twelfth  Congress  more  than  ever  among  friends,  for  this  time 
the  “War  Hawks”  were  in  the  majority  and  elected  Henry  Clay 
Speaker.  Also  it  was  soon  learned  that  Madison,  by  virtue  of  his 
recent  leaning  towards  the  Avar  party,  would  almost  certainly 
carry  the  votes  of  the  West  and  South  and  thereby  succeed  him- 
self as  President.  This  would  mean  that  the  second  session 
would  be  a war  session  and  the  action  long  hoped  for  by  the 
West  would  result.  In  the  two  sessions  of  this  Congress  Poin- 
dexter spoke  at  length  on  only  one  issue  that  did  not  concern  the 
Territory  alone.  He  made  two  more  pleas  for  a volunteer  force 
that  could  operate  outside  the  United  States  (10-13  January 
1812) — his  eyes  were  firmly  fixed  on  Mobile.  AYell  they  might 
be,  for  in  that  year  (1812)  the  United  States  annexed  without 
ceremony  the  remaining  part  of  West  Florida,  excepting  only 
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that  city  which  was  defended  by  a Spanish  garrison.  In  the 
meantime  uncertainty  still  prevailed  about  the  part  of  West 
Florida  previously  acquired,  because  that  section,  although  an- 
nexed to  the  Orleans  Territory,  had  not  been  made  a part  of 
Louisiana  when  the  Orleans  Territory  had  been  admitted.  This 
was  to  hold  the  area  subject  to  further  negotiation  with  Spain, 
and  it  had  been  for  this  reason  that  Poindexter  had  had  hopes 
it  might  still  be  made  a part  of  Mississippi. 

While  he  allowed  his  congressional  friends  to  promote  the 
war,  therefore,  he  busied  himself  with  the  project  of  securing 
the  admission  of  Mississippi  including  all  the  coast  line.  In  this 
he  was  constrained  to  contend  with  an  obstinate  Senate  and  an 
obstructionist  Legislature  in  Georgia.  The  Senate,  changing  its 
complexion  more  slowly  than  the  House,  had  not  yet  taken  on  a 
sufficiently  Western  hue  and  refused  to  consider  admitting  the 
Territory  until  it  was  divided,  not  realizing,  it  seems,  that  this 
would  mean  eventually  four  Southwestern  senators  instead  of 
two.  The  Territory  could  not  be  divided,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  the  consent  of  Georgia,  whose  cession  contract  tied  the 
hands  of  those  who  made  any  move  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  inhabitants  suffered.  Further  em- 
barrassment was  afforded  Poindexter  by  the  efforts  of  Louisiana 
to  secure  finally  the  part  of  West  Florida  that  had  been  at- 
tached to  Orleans  Territory.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
Mississippians  themselves  split  up  into  an  incredible  number  of 
factions  on  the  question  of  dividing.  Most  of  the  people  living 
east  of  the  Pearl  River  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Natchez 
oligarchy  anyhow  and  really  made  a kind  of  independent  fac- 
tion. When  the  question  of  division  came  up  they  nearly  all 
were  in  favor  of  it.  Those  on  the  upper  Tombigbee,  however, 
were  inclined  to  favor  a division  by  an  east  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo;  whereas  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  faction  in- 
sisted on  a north  and  south  line — an  east  line  would  not  sepa- 
rate them  from  Natchez.  But  the  most  powerful  group  were 
those  in  Natchez  District,  and  they  were  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  any  division  at  all.28 

28The  polities  of  division  in  Mississippi  is  fairly  clear  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing letters:  Mead  to  Poindexter,  3 January  1813;  same  to  same,  30 
November  1812;  Walker  to  Poindexter,  23  December  1812;  Poindexter  to 
Mead,  4 January  1813;  same  to  same,  22  February  1813;  Poindexter  to 
Mead,  3 February  1813 — all  from  the  Claiborne  Papers. 
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In  an  effort  to  find  the  common  denominator  that  would  get 
Mississippi  into  the  Union  in  spite  of  these  complications  Poin- 
dexter proposed  first  one  solution  and  then  another.  If  he  had  any 
preference  himself,  which  is  not  entirely  certain,  it  was  that  the 
Territory  be  admitted  with  all  of  West  Florida  and  with  a 
northern  boundary  drawn  from  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoo- 
chee.20 This  at  any  rate  was  his  first  proposal  in  the  session 
(17  December  1811).  Thereafter  from  time  to  time  he  proposed 
amendments,  resolutions,  and  bills,  and  presented  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  addresses,  praying  in  turn  for  every  other  possible 
solution.30  With  his  every  move  he  lost  another  group  of  sup- 
porters in  the  Territory.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  please 
everybody,  and  his  own  preference  in  the  matter  was  open  to 
doubt.  On  leaving  the  Territory  he  had  not  committed  himself 
on  becoming  a candidate  for  re-election,  and  this  gave  a still 
better  chance  for  the  development  of  a movement  to  secure  an- 
other delegate  at  the  next  election.  Mead  wrote  him  frantic 
letters  about  the  disintegration  of  his  party,  and  suggested  vari- 
ous compromises — including  himself  as  a reconciliation  candi- 
date ! When  the  second  session  finally  rose  the  only  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  the  struggle  for  admission  was  the  addi- 
tion of  West  Florida  from  the  Pearl  to  the  Perdido  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  was  the  accomplishment  of  a long  cherished  ambi- 
tion, but  at  this  stage  it  was  only  a fraction  of  the  grandiose 
project  of  the  Mississippians. 

During  all  this  fruitless  struggle  his  bellicose  friends  in  Con- 
gress had  been  continuing  the  process  of  stirring  up  a war.  If 
Poindexter  did  not  this  time  actively  participate  in  the  feverish 
forensic  encounters,  he  did  at  least  keep  up  a running  comment 
on  them  in  his  letters  to  Mead.  Through  these  his  attitude  is 
all  along  discernible.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  session  he  wrote 
(11  November  1811): 

29Claiborne,  p.  350. 

30If  one  doubts  that  no  group  failed  to  press  its  choice,  or  that  Poin- 
dexter failed  to  turn  every  stone,  let  him  examine  the  Annals  of  Congress 
for  the  following  dates:  13  November  1811,  20  November  1811,  25  Novem- 
ber 1811,  17  December  1811,  24  December  1811,  27  December  1811,  31 
December  1811,  11  January  1812,  12  March  1812,  13  March  1812,  18  March 
1812,  28  April  1812,  1 May  1812,  1 June  1812,  10  November  1812,  18 
November  1812,  23  November  1812. 
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I fear  we  shall  have  Non  intercourse  until  the  nation 
will  be  overrun  with  Old  maids  and  witches. 

A month  later  (12  December  1811)  he  was  more  hopeful  but  still 
impatient.  This  time  he  wrote  : 

We  shall  assuredly  have  war.  Whether  it  will  be  waged 
to  the  greatest  advantage  for  the  U.  S.  or  not  is  some  what 
questionable  from  the  tardy  movement  of  Congress. 
Words,  wrnrds,  words  appear  still  to  be  the  rage.  I am  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  repetition  of  our  wrongs  and  the 
windy  storm  which  is  sped  from  Capitol  Hill  to  Canada. 
Novescotia,  and  even  to  Halifax,  that  I am  sick  to  loath- 
ing if  the  most  eloquent  attempt  to  present  them  in  a new7 
dress  to  the  imagination.  If  the  nation  is  to  be  spoken 
into  a war,  it  is  much  too  soon  to  begin  its  operations  with 
the  musket  and  bayonet. 

Another  month  (25  January  1812)  found  him  in  a jocular  mood: 

We  are  jogging  on  with  our  vrar  measures,  not  pre- 
cisely with  the  celerity  of  a Xapoleon.  but  with  a full  de- 
termination, as  expressed  by  many  able  Orators  in  De- 
bate, to  give  a dreadful  blow  when  we  do  strike ; or  as 
Mr  Rhea  of  Tennessee  very  eloquently  observed,  “we  will 
not  go  about  a thing  ’till  we  are  ready  to  do  a thing. 

And  besides,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  trite  adage  of  our 
Great  Grand  Mothers,  ‘ ‘ There  is  luck  in  leisure  ’ ’ ; by  the 
strict  observance  of  which  sage  Maxim  many  honest  peo- 
ple have  saved  their  necks,  and,  what  is  better,  many  old 
maids  their  virginity ....  The  President  of  the  United 
States  after  three  weeks  of  solemn  consultation  with  his 
wise  and  Magnificent  Cabinet  Council  has  nominated 
Field  Marshal  General  Henry  Dearborne.  of  “more  or 
less”  memory,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  be 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  army 

The  dots  represent  some  delightful  but  unprintable  comments 
on  Dearborne.  and  then : 

Quere  ? If  it  takes  one  month  to  make  a Commander 
in  Chief,  how  long  will  it  require  to  commission  officers 
for  25,000  men. 

His  later  letters  are  more  formal  and  not  so  lively,  but  he  con- 
tinued his  criticism  of  the  slovT  progress  and  Madison's  vacilla- 
tion.31 But  the  day  of  the  brave  was  at  hand.  Near  the  close  of 
the  first  session  Madison  laid  the  issue  finally  before  Congress 

siAll  the  letters  here  quoted  from  or  referred  to  are  in  the  Claiborne 
Papers. 
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and  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  the  application  of  force  to  the 
national  enemy.  On  June  4 Poindexter  had  the  following  docu- 
ment inserted  in  the  journal  :32 

George  Poindexter,  Delegate  from  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, not  having  a constitutional  right  to  record  his  suf- 
frage on  the  Journals  of  the  House,  on  the  important 
question  under  consideration,  and  being  penetrated  with 
a firm  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  asks  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  to  express  his  own  and  the  sense 
of  his  constituents,  in  support  of  the  honorable  and  dig- 
nified attitude  which  the  Government  of  his  country  has 
assumed,  in  vindication  of  its  rights  against  the  lawless 
violence  and  unprecedented  usurpations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

On  June  18  the  war  measure  passed.  The  Sou’wester  had  reached 
its  height  and  had  swept  the  nation  into  a glorious  war  of  vindi- 
cation and  conquest ! It  had  also  brought  about  the  seizure  of 
West  Florida,  piece-meal,  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana.  But 
it  had  not  brought  statehood  to  Mississippi. 

During  the  second  session  Poindexter  definitely  refused  to 
be  a candidate  for  re-election,  and  designated  Mead  as  his  choice 
for  his  successor.33  On  the  last  day  of  his  term  Madison  made 
him  Federal  Judge  for  the  Mississippi  Territory.  He  had  served 
his  constituents  well  in  spite  of  many  failures,  and  now  consid- 
ered he  was  reaping  his  reward.  There  was  nevertheless  much 
apprehension  lest  his  very  peculiar  temperament  render  his  judi- 
cial service  unfortunate.  In  the  contest  for  his  mantle  his  op- 
ponents chose  Lattimore,  an  avowed  supporter  of  dividing  the 
Territory,  to  run  against  Mead.  Poor  Mead  entered  the  race 
under  two  handicaps — his  stiff  and  pompous  manner  and  the  in- 
heritance of  the  unpopularity  that  Poindexter  had  acquired  dur- 
ing his  last  term.  He  was  not  able  to  survive  these,  and  Latti- 
more was  elected.  It  was  at  this  time  apparently  that  the  in- 
habitants discovered  that  a memorial  on  British  claims,  ad- 
dressed to  Congress  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1811,  had 
not  reached  its  destination.  At  first  Poindexter  was  suspected; 
then  Mead  admitted  that  he  had  himself  suppressed  it  instead 
of  sending  it  to  Poindexter,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do. 


^Annals  of  Congress,  12  Congress,  First  Session,  vot.  ii,  pp.  1637-8. 
33See  the  correspondence  listed  on  p.  117,  note  28,  supra. 
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Mead  was  at  the  time  Speaker  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  excuse  tvas  that  it  had  been  irregularly- 
passed.34  This  could  not  have  helped  his  candidacy. 

Poindexter  had  started  Mississippi  on  the  way  to  statehood; 
he  had  got  her  a coast  line;  he  had  widened  the  suffrage;  lie  had 
secured  the  removal  of  an  unpopular  governor;  he  had  brought 
in  new  counties ; he  had  managed  to  get  a score  of  abuses  cor- 
rected ; he  had  done  his  share  to  bring  on  a war  that  was  popu- 
lar. But  in  the  two  major  projects  he  had  not  won  victories — 
he  had  not  completed  the  struggle  for  admission  and  he  had  not 
cleared  up  the  land  problem.  On  the  first  he  had  labored  hard, 
and  his  failure  was  not  his  fault;  Lattimore’s  victory  really  be- 
longed to  Poindexter.  In  the  land  problem  it  is  possible  that 
Poindexter  did  not  wish  to  succeed,  but  even  so  he  made  great 
progress  in  some  phases  of  it.  He  won  continual  extensions  of 
pre-emption  rights,  he  secured  the  opening  of  Indian  lands  dur- 
ing his  first  session,  and  when  he  retired  there  was  land  avail- 
able for  all  comers.  He  even  came  near  settling  the  Yazoo 
claims,  although  in  doing  so  he  recommended  the  unpopular 
course  of  allowing  some  of  them.35  It  was  only  in  regard  to  the 
troublesome  matter  of  the  British  titles  that  he  seemed  so  hesi- 
tant. All  in  all,  his  score  was  good ; he  laid  many  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  on  which  the  state  was  built,  but  he  was  not  through 
yet.  After  an  interlude  on  the  bench,  he  was  back  at  his  con- 
struction job  again. 


^Letter  from  Philander  Smith,  Washington  Republican,  23  Novem- 
ber 1814. 

ssPoindexter  to  Mead,  3 February  1813,  C.P. 
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Poindexter  served  as  judge  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  from 
3 March  1813  until  6 March  1817.  Ilis  court  met  twice  a year, 
once  in  October  and  once  in  April ; he  therefore  sat  during  eight 
terms.  He  must  have  handed  down  some  hundreds  of  decisions, 
but  of  these  only  one  survives.  His  court  was  of  course  a court 
of  record,  but  the  cases  were  not  universally  printed  as  today, 
and  the  result  is  naturally  that  the  old  decisions  are  scattered 
and  lost.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say,  from  the  record,  what 
manner  of  judge  Poindexter  was.  From  the  available  knowledge 
of  his  temperament  it  seems  impossible  that  lie  could  ever  have 
succeeded  in  achieving  a judicious  attitude  towards  any  ques- 
tion in  which  he  would  have  the  remotest  interest.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  also  that  he  would  one  day  be  lenient 
and  the  next  severe.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  imagine  him  serving 
in  any  capacity  in  which  emotional  detachment  was  necessary. 

The  one  decision  now  extant  is  little  help  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion ; it  was  a case  in  chancery  in  which  the  court  held 
that  a claim  against  a mortgagee  named  therein  should  be  paid 
to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  mortgagor — in  other  words  a fairly 
simple  property  ease  of  no  significance.1  The  only  possibility 
of  determining,  therefore,  whether  Poindexter  was  a good  judge, 
and  what  his  legal  views  were,  is  through  an  examination  of  the 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  But  once  again  the  material,  if 
not  entirely  lacking,  is  scanty.  The  newspaper  comment  by 
Marschalk,  his  bitterest  enemy,  cannot  be  accepted  without  reser- 
vation. and  there  survives  no  other  journalistic  comment  except 
a quotation  from  the  National  Intelligencer  in  the  Mississippi 
- Republican  for  5 January  1814.  The  Intelligencer  complimented 
Poindexter  for  his  view  of  treason  expressed  in  a charge  to  a 
jury.  This  was  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  New  England, 
and  Marschalk  had  attacked  Poindexter’s  charge  as  a useless  di- 
gression. As  a sequel,  on  27  April  1814,  the  Mississippi  Repul)- 

rM.T.A.,  Ser.  A.,  vol.  24.  An  exhaustive  search  has  revealed  no  other 
decision. 
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lican  published  an  expression  of  appreciation  signed  by  the  jury, 
and  a copy  of  the  charge  in  dispute.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  treatment  of  treason  was  hardly  relevant,  but  it  was  superbly 
expressed  and  highly  ingenious. 

There  are  no  letters  at  all  in  which  any  opinion  of  his  judicial 
qualities  is  expressed.  The  only  published  opinions  of  those 
who  actually  knew  him  are  those  of  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  and 
W.  S.  Sparks.  Both  of  these  testify,  oddly  enough,  that  he  was 
strictly  impartial  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  entire  bar!  The 
former  was,  after  1832,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Poindexter,  and  his 
biographical  sketch  reeks  witli  artful  disparagement.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  period  during  which  Poindexter  was  a judge,  how- 
ever, Claiborne’s  warm  praise  is  almost  entirely  uncolored  by 
the  usual  “give  the  devil  his  due”  motif.  “He  displayed  on  the 
bench,”  he  declared,  “the  same  ability,  acuteness  and  capacity 
for  labor  that  had  distinguished  him  in  Congress.”2  And 
later  :3 

Being  about  to  leave  the  Territory  for  a northern  tour 
about  this  time,  the  leading  members  of  the  bar,  embrac- 
ing men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  addressed  him 
as  follows : 


“ ‘To  the  Honorable  George  Poindexter: 

‘The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Bar  in  the  Su- 
perior Courts  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  under- 
standing that  your  Honor  is  about  to  leave  the  Ter- 
ritory for  some  time,  beg  leave  to  express  to  you 
our  high  approbation  of  the  promptitude,  ability 
and  impartiality , with  which  you  have  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  your  judicial  station.  You 
have  introduced  a system  of  practice  into  our 
courts,  and  preserved  an  order  and  decorum  in  the 
dispatch  of  business,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
have  been  felt  in  all  classes  of  society.  We  will 
only  add,  that  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness  will  attend  you  through  life. 


W.  B.  Shields 
Lyman  Harding 
John  Taylor 
D.  P.  January 


Ch.  B.  Green 
J. Iveeth 
Edward  Turner 
Cowles  Mead,  &c..  &c.  ’ 


2Claiborne,  p.  376. 
zlbid.,  p.  379. 


DAVID  HOLMES 

From  an  oil  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  the  Mississippi  Hall  of  Fame. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History) 
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This  must  not  be  construed  as  a mere  act  of  courtesy, 
but  must  be  read  in  proof  of  bis  ability  and  integrity  on 
the  bench.  And  a good  and  honest  judge  cannot  have 
been  a bad  and  dishonest  man — certainly  not  the  monster 
that  Poindexter  was  represented  to  be.  Of  the  signers 
of  this  note,  four  only  were  his  political  friends.  Hard- 
ing, Taylor  and  Green  were  leaders  of  the  Federal  party, 
eminent  lawyers,  and  men  of  the  highest  social  position. 

There  seem  to  be  no  strings  tied  to  this,  and  Claiborne  was 
an  enemy  when  he  wrote  it. 

Sparks  was  if  anything  more  emphatic,  but  his  treatment  of 
Poindexter  was  consistently  more  generous  than  that  of  Clai- 
borne. He  was  himself  a judge,  and  generally  in  the  same  politi- 
cal camp  with  Poindexter.  Ilis  estimate  was  as  follows  :4 

As  a judge  he  was  able,  prompt,  impartial,  unrivalled 
in  talent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unsurpassed  by  any  law- 
yer in  the  State  in  legal  learning.  Ilis  administration  of 
the  laws  was  eminently  successful.  The  country  was  new, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  counties,  and,  as  in  all  new 
and  frontier  countries,  there  were  many  bad  and  desper- 
ate men.  To  purge  these  from  society  it  was  necessary 
that  the  criminal  laws  should  be  strictly  enforced.  To  do 
so  required  decision  and  firmness  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  judges.  Very  soon  after  Poindexter  was 
placed  on  the  Bench  he  manifested  these  attributes  in  an 

eminent  degree The  beneficial  influence  of 

this  stern  and  inflexible  administration  of  the  laws  was 
soon  manifest,  and  the  more  orderly  of  the  population 
unhesitatingly  gave  their  approbation  and  support  to  the 
judge.  He  sustained  in  court  the  dignity  of  the  Bench, 
restraining  alike  the  license  of  the  Bar  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  populace.  To  do  this,  he  was  frequently  compelled 
to  exercise  to  the  full  the  powers  of  his  office. 

Until  further  evidence  turns  up,  these  two  statements  must  be 
accepted  at  least  tentatively,  and  it  must  be  conceded,  however 
grudgingly,  that  Poindexter  was  an  able  judge — his  general 
character  notwithstanding. 

The  four  years  of  service  on  the  bench,  however,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  this  casual  summary.  They  were  years  so  crowd- 
ed with  events  of  colossal  importance  to  Poindexter  that  several 
episodes,  some  of  them  extra-judicial,  require  full  treatment. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  titanic  battle  with  Andrew  Mar- 


4Sparks,  p.  336. 
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sehalk.  It  lias  been  repeatedly  noted  that  Marschalk  was  the 
principal  thorn  in  Poindexter’s  flesh.  He  had  been  a member  of 
Governor  Williams’  faction,  and  was  now  firmly  attached  to 
Governor  Holmes,  with  whom  Poindexter  also  happened  to  be 
friendly.  He  had  regularly  published  a paper  in  which  he  had 
made  Poindexter  the  object  of  persistent  tirades.  It  had  natur- 
ally behooved  him  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  administration,  be- 
cause a printer  could  hardly  survive  without  official  patronage. 
Marschalk  had  often  been  public  printer,  and  was  on  this  occa- 
sion an  adjutant  on  Holmes’  military  staff',.  His  paper,  The 
Washington  Republican,  was  really  brilliant,  considering  the  en- 
vironment in  which  it  originated.  His  gift  for  satirical  literary 
expression  amounted  almost  to  genius. 

In  the  issue  of  5 October  1814  he  took  up  once  again  his 
pleasant  hobby  of  tormenting  Poindexter.  He  published  a short 
note,  signed  “A  BY  STANDER, ” relating  that  Poindexter  had 
been  shown  a petition  to  Congress,  then  being  circulated,  pray- 
ing for  a settlement  of  British  titles  by  statute  and  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  a similar  petition  from  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  1811  had  not  been  duly  presented  by 
the  Delegate.  The  note  further  stated  that  when  Poindexter 
saw  the  petition  then  current  he  threw  it  down  and  said  that  no 
gentleman  would  sign  it  and  that  any  who  put  their  names  to  it 
were  “damned  rascals.”  The  note  finally  suggested  that  the 
reason  the  petition  of  1811  had  not  been  presented  to  Congress 
was  that  Poindexter  had  suppressed  it.  This  of  course  was  the 
intimation  made  in  the  current  petition,  and  the  cause  of  Poin- 
dexter’s outburst.  “We  shall  come  at  the  truth  and  the  fact  bye 
and  bye,”  hinted  Marschalk.  The  very  next  day  Poindexter  in- 
closed this  clipping  in  a letter  to  Holmes  and  asked  him  to  fire 
Marschalk.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Marschalk  was 
insolvent  and  therefore  not  subject  to  suit  for  slander,  and  that 
the  only  thing  that  gave  his  opinion  any  title  to  respect  was  his 
membership  in  the  Governor’s  military  family.5  These  were  the 
opening  guns  in  a spectacular  war.  Also,  the  Mississippi  Repub- 
lican accepted  Marschalk ’s  challenge  and  appeared  with  an  arti- 
cle in  answer  to  “BY  STANDER”  pointing  out  that  everyone 
knew  the  true  history  of  the  suppressed  memorial. 


^Poindexter  to  Holmes,  6 October  1814,  C.P. 
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The  next  week  (12  October  1814)  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Republican  the  first  letter  to  Poindexter  bearing  the 
signature  “ CAS'TIGATOR. ” Marschalk  chose  his  nom  de  plume 
with  scientific  accuracy.  The  letter  fairly  flayed  Poindexter ; it 
reeked  with  contempt ; it  bristled  with  implications ; it  must  have 
cut  like  acid.  It  challenged  him  to  show  what  was  wrong  with 
the  petition,  that  none  save  rascals  would  sign  it,  and  promised 
that  further  letters  would  appear  in  the  same  vein.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  this  was  occurring  while  court  was  in  session.  Poin- 
dexter immediately  threw  Marschalk  in  jail  for  contempt ; he 
then  formally  charged  him  with  libel  and  commanded  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  at  its  next  session  (April)  ; not  content 
with  this,  he  tried  to  place  him  under  bond  not  to  publish  the 
rest  of  the  promised  series  of  letters.  Marschalk  refused  to 
give  bond,  whereupon  Poindexter  put  him  hi  jail  again,  Avhere  he 
remained  for  set'eral  days  until  released  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  Judge  Josiah  Simpson.6  On  October  19  Marschalk 
printed  the  memorial  then  in  circulation.  On  October  26  he 
published  the  “dedication’’  of  a number  of  letters  soon  to  ap- 
pear on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  some  of  w'hich  he 
promised  would  “notice  a judicial  procedure  effecting  in  a high 
degree  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.”  To 
which  he  added : 

Good  men  alone  admit  the  great  and  essential  advant- 
ages accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  do  not  indulge  themselves  in  peevish  and  passionate 
exclamations  against  the  abuses  of  it. 

On  XoA'ember  9 the  Washington  Republican  announced  that 
these  letters  urere  on  sale  for  fifty  cents,  and  printed  in  full 
Letter  No.  VII.7  This  letter  pointed  out,  with  some  plausibility 

6 All  this  appears  from  Marschalk ’s  letters  up  to  and  including  those 
on  November  16.  Marschalk  did  give  bond  to  keep  the  peace  until  his 
trial,  but  refused  to  give  bond  not  to  print  any  more  of  the  letters  about 
Poindexter.  He  preferred  to  judge  for  himself  when  he  was  committing  a 
breach  of  the  peace ! 

7The  reason  that  Letters  Nos.  II  to  ArI  did  not  appear  in  the  paper 
itself  was  almost  certainly  that  the  question  of  Marschalk ’s  giving  bond 
not  to  print  them  had  not  been  settled.  AVhen  it  was  settled  by  Judge 
Simpson,  Letter  No.  AHI  appeared,  and  thereafter  many  more.  In  the 
Archives  there  is  a “Castigator”  pamphlet,  but  not  this  first  edition,  be- 
cause it  includes  much  of  the  material  later  printed,  notably  several  pieces 
of  Poindexter’s  defense  and  a record  of  the  trial  that  eventually  took 
place.  It  must  have  been  issued  by  Poindexter  in  his  own  vindication. 
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it  must  be  admitted,  the  error  on  the  part  of  Poindexter  when  he 
endeavored  to  restrain  Marsehalk  from  printing  further  such 
letters,  before  the  courts  had  determined  whether  they  were  in 
fact  libellous.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  Judge  Simpson  in 
releasing  Marsehalk  from  jail  after  his  refusal  to  give  bond.  The 
following  week  (November  16)  Marsehalk  came  back  to  the  at- 
tack with  a long  statement  of  his  case  and  another  letter  signed 
by  “PHILO-CASTIGATOR.”  From  these  it  appears  that 
Poindexter’s  paper.  The  Mississippi  Republican ,,  published  at 
Natchez  by  Peter  Isler,  public  printer,  had  come  to  his  defense 
and  was  carrying  letters  signed  with  various  classical  pseudo- 
nyms but  probably  written  by  Poindexter  himself.  Also,  Poin- 
dexter was  issuing  hand-bills,  the  first  of  which  had  appeared 
under  the  title  “ Judge  Poindexter’s  Address  to  the  People,  No. 
1.”  This  defensive  literature  does  not  survive  in  separate  form,8 
but  from  Marsehalk ’s  answers  it  is  evident  that  Poindexter  was 
pleading  the  dignity  of  the  court  and  respect  for  officials.  It 
also  appears  that  Mead  had  come  forward  in  a letter  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  famous  petition  of  1811  had  been  suppressed  by 
him  and  not  by  Poindexter.  This  nearly  broke  Marsehalk ’s 
heart;  the  disappointed  tone  in  which  he  recorded  it  was  almost 
ludicrous. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  quarrel  in  detail  through  the 
succeeding  few  weeks.  Marsehalk  warmed  more  and  more  to 
his  task  and  the  diabolical  cleverness  of  his  letters  became  keener 
and  keener.  Surely  Poindexter  writhed  and  fumed,  and  sought 
desperately  some  means  to  curb  his  tormentor.  Marsehalk  com- 
plained of  being  “under  recognizance  to  be  very  polite  to  him 
for  six  months,”  but  obviously  this  bothered  him  little.  Having 
apparently  stood  as  much  as  lie  could.  Poindexter  finally  took 
recourse  in  flight.  On  Christmas  Eve  he  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  approaching  campaigns  around 
New  Orleans  to  volunteer  his  services  to  his  country.  While  the 


8 All  this  derived  from  Marsehalk 's  answers  is  confirmed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  those  pieces  that  do  survive  in  the  “ Castigator”  pamphlet 
noted  in  the  preceding  note.  It  includes  Poindexter’s  Address  No.  I and 
Mead ’s  letter.  Scattered  numbers  of  the  Mississippi  Republican  are  of 
great  assistance,  but  nowhere  do  they  reveal  Poindexter ’s  defense  against 
Marsehalk ’s  specific  charges.  Nearly  all  the  facts  have  to  be  gleaned  from 
Marsehalk ’s  own  letters. 
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court  was  still  in  session,  and  without  saying  too  many  fare- 
wells, he  set  off  briskly  for  the  Crescent  City.  On  11  January 
1815  Marsehalk’s  paper  carried  in  its  advertising  columns  the 
following  notice : 

One  Cent  Reward 

Deserted  about  the  24th  ult.,  from  his  official  situation, 
in  the  Mississippi  territory,  the  hon.  George  Poindexter. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  making  for  the  enemy,  as  he  was 
seen  about  twenty  miles  in  the  direction  of  New  Orleans. 

He  is  about  38  years  of  age.  near  6 feet  high,  slender 
in  stature,  thin  and  meagre  vissage,  long  peaked  nose 
which  lie  often  perfumes  from  a large  box  with  the  pul- 
verized weed  of  American  called  tobacco,  wide  mouth, 
small  blue  eyes,  down-cast  look  when  in  conversation,  light 
complexion,  thin  hair  which  he  wears  cued. 

Persons  disposed  to  apprehend  said  deserter,  must  be 
cautious  in  seizing,  for  he  is  of  considerable  agility,  and 
great  speed,  especially  when  danger  approaches. 

Any  person  delivering  his  honor  to  his  official  station, 
shall  be  paid  the  above  reward,  without  costs  and  charges, 
in  specie,  Louisiana,  or  Natchez  notes,  at  usual  discount. 

A SUITOR 

January  3rd,  1815. 

In  the  same  issue  was  a notice  to  the  effect  that  Poindexter  had 
started  issuing  bulletins  on  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  on 
which  Marschalk  commented,  with  whole-hearted  disgust : 

“Oh ! fundidus!” 

Poindexter’s  offer  of  his  services  was  accepted  and  he  was 
made  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  General  William  Carroll,  command- 
ing a division  of  the  Tennessee  Militia.9  A few  days  after  the 
above  notice  appeared  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory  on  Jan- 
uary 8 reached  Natchez.  Poindexter’s  account  of  the  battle, 
dated  13  January  1815,  was  published  by  the  Mississippi  Repub- 
lican on  January  18.  It  must  have  been  painful  to  Marschalk 
that  Poindexter  was  present  in  the  action,  while  he,  an  old  sol- 
dier, was  setting  type,  but  his  distress  was  short-lived.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1 he  exultantly  printed  a letter  from  a man  in  New  Or- 
leans, conveying  the  joyous  news  that  Poindexter,  after  the  first 
sound  of  guns  on  January  8,  had  fled  the  field  of  battle  and  re- 


9Carroll  to  Poindexter  and  Bullitt,  22  January,  1815,  C.P. 
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mained  safe  in  the  city  until  the  firing  had  ceased.  Joy  reigned 
supreme  in  the  little  office  of  the  Washington  Republican.  Next 
week  (February  8)  a letter  from  another  man  in  New  Orleans, 
relating  the  same  tale,  was  published,  and  the  ever  faithful 
Mississippi  Republican  had  rushed  out  with  an  extra  in  defense 
of  its  hero.  In  this  same  issue  of  Marschalk’s  paper  “Castiga- 
tor'' again  joined  in  the  fray  with  another  letter,  the  most  abu- 
sive up  to  date,  reviving  the  old  charge  of  murder  against  Poin- 
dexter in  connection  with  the  Hunt  duel,  and  charging  him  fur- 
ther with  attacking  Marschalk  with  brick-bats  to  force  from  him 
the  real  name  of  “ Castigator.  ” In  this  letter  Poindexter’s  pri- 
vate morals  were  subjected  to  some  vague  scrutiny  and  slurring 
references  were  made  to  his  extra-official  conduct,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  escaped  the  biting  attention  of  “Castigator.”  The 
controversy  was  waxing  warm,  and  Poindexter  was  spouting  sul- 
phurous threats  against  his  inaccessible  antagonist;10  he  was 
furthermore  reduced  to  the  embarrassing  necessity  of  collecting 
affidavits  to  prove  that  he  had  not  deserted  the  field  of  battle. 
This  cut  a deep  wound  in  liis  pride. 

Poindexter’s  recourse  to  brick-bats  led  to  the  next  develop- 
ment. He  was  getting  desperate  under  the  stinging  lampoons, 
and  Marschalk  began  apparently  to  fear  that  another  shower, 
possibly  not  brick-bats  but  lead,  would  soon  descend.  On  March 
3 he  swore  out  a peace  warrant  for  Poindexter.  The  next  day 
the  juclg'e  was  hailed  before  an  ordinary  J.  P.  and  required  to 
give  bond  for  good  behavior,  “chiefly  towards  the  said  Andrew 
Marschalk.”11  Poindexter  refused  to  make  bond,  and  being  ar- 
rested by  a deputy  sheriff,  he  issued  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  for 
himself  and  was  released  by  Judge  Walter  Leake.12  Thereafter 
the  quarrel  proceeded  with  magnificent  crescendo  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  of  court  in  April  at  which  Marschalk  was  to  be 

lflThese  effusions  of  Poindexter  are  known  only  from  the  quotations 
from  them  in  Marschalk’s  answers  to  them.  There  is  every  evidence  that  he 
was  in  a frenzy.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  “Castigator”  was  Marschalk, 
but  until  this  identity  was  acknowledged  there  was  little  he  could  safely 
do  in  the  wray  of  making  Marschalk  accountable. 

alA  copy  of  this  warrant  is  preserved  in  the  Wailes  Papers,  M.T.A., 
Unofficial,  Ser.  N.,  vol.  30. 

12This  information,  as  usual,  is  derived  from  Marschalk’s  letters  that 
followed.  It  is  nowhere  given  in  toto  in  one  letter,  but  must  be  pieced 
together  from  those  published  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks. 
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tried  for  libel.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  charge  on 
which  the  printer  was  to  be  tried  was  the  result  of  the  very  first 
publication  in  the  controversy,  and  concerned  only  those  state- 
ments made  by  Marschalk  on  October  5 and  October  12,  viz., 
the  implications  that  Poindexter  had  suppressed  the  celebrated 
memorial  of  1811.  The  other  publications  of  Marschalk,  infiin- 
itely  more  libellous,  were  posterior  to  his  arraignment.  Before 
term  began  Poindexter  made  one  more  effort  to  get  the  assistance 
of  the  Governor,  appealing  to  him  in  a very  manly  fashion  for 
protection  from  the  slanders  of  an  irresponsible  printer  whom 
the  Governor  appeared  to  support  by  continuing  in  high  office.13 

“Castigator  s”  attacks  continued  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
trial,  daily  becoming  more  specific.  The  illegal  acts  charged  to 
Poindexter  were  specifically  named,  the  charge  of  cowardice 
was  often  repeated,  and  implications  (but  not  definite  charges) 
were  again  made  against  his  private  morals.  Then  on  April  10 
Shields,  Attorney  General  and  old  friend  of  Poindexter,  wrote 
Marschalk  that  if  he  would  divulge  the  true  name  or  names  of 
the  judge's  antagonists  the  indictment  against  him  would  be 
dismissed.  This  bargain  the  doughty  printer  scorned  in  a high 
toned  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  a wish  “to  see  how  far  truth 
and  falsehood  respects  (sic)  the  essence  of  libel.'’14  Whereupon, 
he  was  hailed  into  court,  not  however  to  answer  the  original  in- 
dictment for  libel  in  the  first  “Castigator”  letter,  but  two  later 
indictments  about  which  he  claimed  to  know  nothing.  The  first 
of  these  was  for  the  advertisement  of  “ONE  CENT  REWARD.” 
and  the  second  for  one  of  the  later  letters  in  which  Poindexter 
was  accused  of  being  a “knave.”  On  Sunday  May  16  Marschalk 
was  furnished  the  copies  of  the  documents  on  these  indictments 
and  required  to  be  ready  on  May  19.1S 

The  trial  lasted  three  or  four  days.  The  jury  found  Mar- 
schalk guilty  of  libel  in  the  advertisement  as  charged,  and  Judge 
Leake,  presiding,  sentenced  him  to  three  months  in  prison.  The 
other  two  indictments  were  not  tried.  From  his  new  residence 

13Poindexter  to  Holmes.  17  March  1815,  C.  P. 

14Shield ’s  letter  and  Marschalk ’s  reply  are  both  printed  in  the  latter 's 
paper  on  April  12. 

13 Washington  Republican,  3 May  1815. 
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Marschalk  continued  to  rail  against  the  victorious  judge  and  all 
his  friends.  The  Washington  Republican  did  not  miss  a single 
issue.  As  soon  as  the  vitriolic  proprietor  could  collect  himself 
he  began  to  criticize  his  trial  as  ex  parte,  illegal,  and  what  not, 
and  vowed  that  he  had  been  denied  his  constitutional  right  to 
present  the  truth  of  his  charges  in  evidence.  Poindexter  applied 
to  Judge  Leake  for  a refutation  of  these  complaints  of  the  im- 
prisoned printer.  Leake  replied  in  a long  letter,  dated  28  July 
1815,  in  which  he  emphatically  stated  that  the  truth  had  been 
allowed  in  evidence  except  in  connection  with  references  to  the 
Hunt  affair,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  trial,  which  took 
place  in  Poindexter’s  home  county  where  his  enemies  abounded, 
the  defendant  had  not  been  able  to  substantiate  a single  one  of 
the  host  of  accusations.16  Thereafter  Marschalk  was  indeed 
“polite”  in  his  treatment  of  Poindexter. 

This  episode  has  been  taken  up  in  such  detail  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  general  state  of  politics.  It  has  been  mentioned 
repeatedly  in  this  paper  that  Poindexter  was  forever  being 
charged  with  the  grossest  conduct  and  the  most  serious  defects 
of  character.  This  was  the  chance  of  his  enemies  to  ruin  him 
by  establishing  these  charges  in  a high  court.  The  fact  that 
they  could  not  make  one  of  them  stick  has  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance not  only  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion  of  Poindexter’s 
career,  but  also  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  eomtempor- 
arv  political  methods.  Claiborne  said  that  Marschalk ’s  failure 
to  establish  the  charges  against  Poindexter  should  be  held  to  ac- 
quit the  latter  generally  of  all  the  calumnies  by  which  he  was 
assailed.17  It  is  also  a matter  of  note  that  this  was  the  time  at 
which  he  received  the  address  of  confidence  from  the  members 
of  the  bar.18  There  seems  to  be  an  inescapable  conclusion  that 
Poindexter  wras  not  really  guilty  of  crimes  or  official  misconduct. 
Pie  laid  himself  wide  open  to  such  charges  because  of  his  violent 
nature,  his  extravagant  behavior,  and  his  enormous  capacity  for 
taking  offence  at  the  least  slight,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 

^Printed  in  Claiborne,  pp.  377-378,  and  also  in  the  “ Castigator  ’ ' 
pamphlet. 


17Claiborne,  p.  379. 
lfsSupra,  pp.  123-125. 
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in  all  his  lurid  career  lie  ever  actually  violated  a private  trust 
or  sacrificed  his  official  integrity. 

During  the  same  court  term  at  which  Marschalk  was  sen- 
tenced Poindexter  was  vitally  interested  in  another  case.  This 
was  his  suit  for  divorce.  There  is  not  much  of  a problem  here. 
As  early  as  May  1814  Poindexter  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  his 
father-in-law  over  a loan.  Major  Carter  was  apparently  refus- 
ing to  pay  interest  on  this,  and  naturally  Poindexter’s  incred- 
ibly sensitive  nature  caused  him  to  construe  this  as  an  effort  to 
impose  on  him.19  This  was  the  way  in  which  all  his  domestic 
relations  became  sooner  or  later  embroiled.  Poindexter  had  pos- 
itive hallucinations  on  supposed  violations  of  his  rights.  In  this 
way  arose  his  divorce  suit.  Some  time  early  in  1815  (perhaps 
even  sooner)  he  got  it  into  his  head  somehow  that  his  wife  was 
having  illicit  relations  with  Thomas  G.  Percy,  an  unmarried 
planter  who  liver  near  the  Poindexters  and  was  a favorite  with 
both  of  them.  On  January  11  Percy  advertised  his  property,  to- 
gether with  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Doctor  Samuel  Brown, 
for  sale.20  This  might  have  been  the  cause  or  the  result  of  Poin- 
dexter’s suspicions.  At  any  rate  it  was  on  January  5 that  Poin- 
dexter had  filed  his  bill.21  and  in  a very  little  while  Percy  and 
Brown  were  residents  of  Kentucky  rather  than  the  Mississippi 
Territory. 

The  exact  date  of  the  trial  at  which  Poindexter  was  granted 
his  divorce  is  not  known,  but  it  was  during  this  term.  Almost 
immediately  Dr.  Brown  began  spreading  in  Kentucky  all  the 
slanders  against  Poindexter  that  had  been  given  previous  circu- 
lation by  Marschalk.22  It  was  in  order  to  take  care  of  Brown 
that  Poindexter  planned  the  trip  to  Kentucky— the  same  trip 
that  occasioned  the  address  of  respect  from  the  members  of  the 
bar!  His  divorce  decree  left  his  two  sons,  Albert  and  George  S.. 

^Poindexter  to  Carter,  6 May  1814,  P.P. 

20 Washington  Republican , 11  January  1815.  The  advertisement  was 
dated  January  2. 

21MS  List  of  Cases  in  the  Superior  Courts,  etc.,  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A.,  vol. 
24.  This  gives  the  date  of  filing  the  bill,  and  the  term  at  which  the  case 
was  decided,  but  not  the  date  of  the  case. 

—This  appears  from  later  documents,  notably  challenges  that  Poin- 
dexter distributed.  All  the  manuscripts,  including  the  challenges,  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Poindexter  Papers. 
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in  the  care  of  their  mother,  but  stipulated  that  Poindexter  should 
provide  for  their  education.  Albert,  the  elder,  was  sent  to 
school  in  Philadelphia,  but  George,  being  yet  too  young,  re- 
mained with  his  mother.23  Such  was  the  extremity  of  Poindex- 
ter's jealousy  he  professed  to  doubt  the  paternity  of  these  boys 
and  throughout  his  whole  life  refused  to  claim  them  as  his  own; 
thirty-six  years  later,  in  his  will,  after  he  had  married  for  the 
third  time,  the  old  rancor  was  still  so  strong  that  he  denied  hav- 
ing any  male  descendants  and  thus  cut  off  the  two  sons  of 
George  S.  from  a share  in  his  fabulous  wealth.24 

Mrs.  Poindexter’s  guilt  need  not  be  determined.  Claiborne 
claims  that  lie  investigated  all  the  papers  left  by  Poindexter 
and  that  from  these  it  appeared  she  must  have  been  innocent.25 
But  the  Poindexter  Papers  were  preserved  by  Claiborne  and 
were  available  to  the  author,  and  unless  some  of  them  have  been 
destroyed,  there  is  not  a scrap  of  evidence  bearing  one  way  or 
the  other  on  Mrs.  Poindexter’s  guilt.  Claiborne  was  nothing  if 
not  gallant.  Sparks  in  his  account  intimates  a strong  suspicion 
of  her  guilt.26  Who  could  blame  her?  Any  person  who  had  had 
to  put  up  with  the  vile  disposition  of  Poindexter  could  be.  even 


23This  arrangement  is  recorded  in  Book  E,  vol.  5,  pp.  348-349,  of  the 
Wilkinson  County  Records,  where  there  is  filed  an  agreement  in  connection 
with  it  between  Poindexter  and  his  son  Albert,  signed  in  1828.  The 
presence  of  Albert  in  the  Philadelphia  school,  and  the  disposition  of 
young  George,  are  established  by  numerous  personal  letters  that  survive  in 
the  Claiborne  and  Poindexter  Papers.  Claiborne  quotes  (or  rather  mis- 
quotes) some  of  them  in  his  book.  The  exact  ages  of  the  boys  are  difficult 
to  determine  and  not  of  enough  importance  to  justify  the  necessary  detec- 
tive work. 

24Poindexter ’s  will  is  recorded  and  proved  in  the  clerk’s  office  in  the 
court  house  at  Raymond,  Mississippi.  The  property  he  disposed  of  in  it 
was  so  extensive  the  author  would  almost  sacrifice  his  claim  on  the  credul- 
ity of  readers  if  he  listed  it.  Among  other  things  were  twenty  sections  of 
land  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  half  of  which  he  had  a clear  title.  He  also  had 
large  quantities  of  land  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  six  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi— property  which  today  would  almost  certainly  be  worth  many 
millions.  Albert  and  George  S.  both  died  before  their  father,  the  former 
in  poverty  and  disgrace  after  a career  of  crime.  The  latter  had  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  had  descendants  who  are  still  living  and  with  whom  the 
author  has  had  some  correspondence.  In  his  will  Poindexter  bequeathed 
a set  of  Rees’s  Encyclopaedia  to  the  state,  because  he  had  “no  male  heir 
to  whom  I can  bequeath  the  same ! ’ ’ 

25Claiborne,  p.  371,  note. 

26Sparks,  pp.  341-342. 
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must  be,  forgiven  for  seeking  a little  comfort  and  consolation 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  If  Percy  was  even  the  least  sym- 
pathetic there  was  every  chance  that  the  distressed  Lydia  would 
confess  to  him  that  she  was  abused,  or  perhaps  “misunderstood.” 
What  was  there  then  for  neighbor  Percy  to  do?  The  whole 
point,  however,  is  that  it  really  mattered  little  whether  she  was 
guilty;  she  probably  wasn't.  But  if  Poindexter  suspected  her, 
she  might  just  as  well  have  been.  His  insane  jealousy  knew  no 
bounds,  and  having  once  got  the  idea  that  she  was  unfaithful, 
all  the  other  developments  were  only  natural,  even  his  denial 
of  the  paternity  of  his  sons. 

By  May  Poindexter  was  in  Lexington,  bent  on  punishing 
Brown  and  Percy.  While  there  he  challenged  both  of  them  and 
also  called  for  explanations  from  a number  of  the  men  whose 
letters  Brown  had  used  as  evidence  against  him.  Xo  duel  fol- 
lowed these  fulminations,  but  they  did  result  in  a variety  of 
explanatory  letters  from  some  of  the  men  whose  statements  had 
been  used  to  make  out  the  case  against  Poindexter.  He  called 
on  his  friends  for  assistance,  sent  them  as  envoys  to  the  vari- 
ous adverse  witnesses,  secured  affidavits  and  certificates  from 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and  otherwise  accumulated  consider- 
able defensive  literature.  This  he  carefully  pieced  together  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  specifically  in  answer  to  Brown’s 
charges.  Xo  copy  of  this  brochure  is  now  extant,  although  there 
are  excerpts  from  it  in  the  Mississippi  Republican  of  26  July 
1815,  but  the  originals  of  the  letters  used  by  Poindexter  are  pre- 
served in  his  papers.  It  is  from  these  that  all  the  preceding  in- 
formation about  his  Lexington  visit  was  derived.  From  them  it 
is  easy  to  discover  the  line  of  defense  that  he  took.  The  only 
real  significance  attaching  to  the  pamphlet  was  that  it  cleared 
up  the  old  charge  of  fleeing  from  the  battle  at  Xew  Orleans.  To 
effect  this  acquittal  of  himself  Poindexter  publicly  used  the  affi- 
davits he  had  collected  when  Marsehalk  first  made  the  charge, 
and  the  other  documents  that  lie  had  got  together  after  arriving 
in  Kentucky.  In  simple  outline  the  story  was  that  he  was  in  his 
quarters  when  the  battle  began ; before  he  could  reach  his  post  a 
cannon  ball  crashed  through  his  room  and  considerably  disabled 
his  side  and  arm ; a little  later,  on  the  advice  of  friends,  he  rode 
into  Xew  Orleans  (away  from  the  battle)  for  medical  attention. 
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the  camp  doctors  being  busy  at  the  hospital;  and  finally,  it  was 
late  in  the  day  and  the  battle  was  over  (probably)  when  he  got 
back  to  camp.  This  story  itself  raises  many  questions,  such  as 
why  he  was  not  at  his  post,  how  serious  his  wound  was,  why  an 
aide  could  not  get  preferential  treatment  at  a field  hospital,  why 
he  returned  so  late,  etc.,  etc. 

His  diligent  enemies  were  not  slow  to  note  these  flaws.  Poin- 
dexter's pamphlet  had  reached  Marschalk  by  July  22,  on  which 
day  the  Washington  Republican  referred  to  it  and  sneered  at 
the  necessity  of  a man  to  prove  his  valor  by  letters  from  his 
friends.  Marschalk  further  stated  that  if  Poindexter  was  at  his 
post,  as  he  should  have  been,  on  January  8,  then  a simple  state- 
ment from  General  Carroll  would  establish  the  matter  beyond 
all  quibble.  Poindexter  was  back  in  the  Territory  by  Septem- 
ber-7 and  was  before  long  to  realize  it  was  a mistake  not  to  have 
killed  Brown.  The  industrious  doctor  began  to  work  on  the 
weaknesses  of  Poindexter’s  defense  and  by  the  next  summer 
(1816)  had  published  a pamphlet  showing  that  the  judge  had 
not  been  seriously  wounded,  that  he  had  actually  been  hiding  in 
his  quarters  when  lie  was  wounded,  and  that  he  had  quit  the 
army  in  disgrace.  Unhappily  this  document  does  not  survive, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  contents.  It  was  now  Poin- 
dexter's turn.  He  proceeded  as  before,  only  this  time  he  fairly 
erupted  challenges  to  the  signers  of  the  letters  Brown  had  used. 
From  the  copies  and  originals  in  the  Poindexter  Papers  it  is  easy 
to  reconstruct  Brown’s  charges  and  the  nature  of  his  evidence, 
as  well  as  the  revised  method  of  Poindexter.  The  infuriated 
judge  would  excerpt  a statement  from  the  pamphlet,  send  it  to 
the  man  who  was  responsible  for  it,  and  then  demand  that  he 
explain.  The  one  important  change  in  his  method  was  in  his 
taking  Marchalk’s  hint.  He  wrote  to  General  Carroll.  The  cor- 
dial note  from  Carroll,  in  addition  to  others  of  varying  dates 
from  other  brother  officers,  exonerated  him  completely.  This 
correspondence  makes  it  clear  that  Poindexter’s  conduct  must 
have  been  above  question  and  that  he  had  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion with  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his  associates.  Had  there 
been  any  suspicion  in  regard  to  his  behavior  he  would  never 


27Brickley  to  Poindexter,  28  September  1815,  C.P. 
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have  got  the  cordial  endorsements,  still  preserved,  from  his  army 
friends.  Once  again  no  duels  followed  the  flood  of  challenges, 
but  there  are  many  “peace  treaties”  duly  signed  that  bespeak 
the  explosive  intensity  of  the  situation.  The  upshot  of  the  whole 
controversy  is  that  the  charge  of  flight  can  be  dismissed  as  a 
piece  of  unfounded  political  slander.  Poindexter,  after  having 
received  his  final  exonerating  statements,  did  not  bother  to  pub- 
lish a second  pamphlet.  lie  had  served  notice  on  the  world  at 
large  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  revive  the  charge. 

During  all  this  time  Poindexter  was  continuing  to  prosper 
materially.  His  property  was  mounting  in  extent  and  value.  In 
1815  he  had  800  acres  of  land,  forty  slaves,  and  lots  in  Natchez 
valued  at  $3,000.00. 28  In  September  1815,  immediately  after  re- 
turning from  Kentucky,  he  bought  1200  acres  on  Bayou  Sara  in 
Wilkinson  County;  29  the  tax  list  for  1816  records  this  and  also 
shows  that  his  property  in  Adams  County  was  reduced  to  600 
acres  and  twenty-seven  slaves.  In  other  words  he  must  have 
sold  his  city  lots,  thirteen  of  his  slaves,  and  200  acres  of  land  to 
buy  the  tract  in  Wilkinson.  It  was  on  this  latter  place  that  he 
built  his  handsome  plantation  home,  which  he  called  “Ashwood 
Place.”  The  earliest  of  his  letters  dated  there  was  written  on 
16  May  181 6. 30  Apparently  his  house  was  built  just  in  time, 
because  on  14  August  1816  Mrs.  Susan  Chinn  applied  for,  and 
was  granted,  a license  permitting  her  daughter,  Agatha,  to  mar- 
ry him.31 

The  date  of  this  second  marriage  is  nowhere  recorded,  but  it 
probably  occurred  almost  simultaneously  with  the  granting  of 
the  license.  This  license  was  issued  by  the  Judge  of  Feliciana 
Parish  where,  presumably,  Mrs.  Chinn  and  her  daughter  lived. 
Claiborne,  however,  states  that  they  were  from  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky.32 Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  trace  of  her  until  she 
married  Poindexter,  and  nothing  to  indicate  how  long  he  had 

28M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  25. 

29‘  ‘ Articles  of  Agreement  ’ ’ between  Poindexter  and  Moses  Liddell, 
MS  in  the  M.T.A.,  Ser.  M.,  vol.  13. 

3°Poindexter  to  Ficklin,  P.P. 

31There  is  a certified  c-opy  of  this  license  in  the  P.P. 

32  Claiborne,  p.  382,  note. 
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known  her  or  how  he  won  her.  Her  letters,  at  a later  date,  in- 
dicate that  she  was  a woman  of  almost  no  education  and  very 
little  mentality,  though  apparently  capable  of  a boundless  de- 
votion. This  latter  she  had  need  of,  and  had  probably  learned 
much  from  the  experience  of  the  previous  Mrs.  Poindexter,  about 
whose  fate  Poindexter  occasionally  reminded  her  !33  In  spite  of 
all  discrepancies,  however,  Poindexter’s  happiest  years  seem,  at 
this  distance,  to  have  been  those  he  spent  with  her.  His  life  on 
the  whole  was  less  frenzied,  his  work  more  constructive,  his 
letters  less  marked  by  bile.  Immediately  after  her  death  in 
1822  lie  lapsed  again  into  his  old  habits  of  dissipation  and  sur- 
rendered once  more  to  his  ugly  disposition.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  whole  personality  and  all  his  work  show  a marked 
decline  after  Agatha  followed  her  son  to  the  grave.34  He  seems 
even  to  have  been  a little  religious  while  she  lived.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  abandoned  Christianity  altogether  because  the  Bap- 
tist Church  wouldn’t  let  him  wear  a queue.  Some  years  later 
lie  was  wrangling  over  religious  matters  with  his  brother  Rich- 
ard, who  exhorted  him  to  return  to  the  fold.  What  Richard 
couldn’t  get  him  to  do,  Agatha  apparently  could,  because  shortly 
after  their  marriage  his  name  was  among  others  on  a petition  to 
the  legislature  asking  that  the  signatories  be  chartered  as  the 
“Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Meeting-House  in  Woodville.”35  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  himself  in  a new  house  with  a new  wife,  Poin- 
dexter abandoned  Adams  County  entirely ; the  tax  list  for  1817 
shows  that  he  owned  nothing  except  the  property  in  Wilkinson 
County,  which  had  been  increased  to  1569  acres  of  land  and 
forty  slaves.*6 

The  years  of  Judgeship  had  been  fairly  barren  of  structural 
work  on  his  part  in  so  far  as  the  Territory  was  concerned,  unless 
one  accepts  the  statement  of  Sparks  that  he  brought  some  order 
out  of  the  frontier  chaos  by  his  decisions.  If  he  was  contribut- 


ssSee  for  example  his  letter  to  her  dated  16  December  1818. 

siThis  was  Agatha’s  only  child.  His  name  was  James,  and  he  died  in 
June  1822.  She  did  not  survive  the  summer.  This  James  was  Poindexter’s 
last  child;  the  author  has  been  unable  to  determine  how  old  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

ssM.T.A.,  Ser.  D.,  vol.  39. 

36M.T.A.,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  25. 
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ing  nothing,  his  rival  and  successor  Lattimore  was  stealing  all 
the  glory.  Lattimore  secured  the  passage  of  a bill  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  western  half  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  to  form 
a constitution  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union.  Madison 
signed  the  bill  on  March  1.  On  March  6 Poindexter  resigned 
his  judgeship  and  once  more  appeared  before  the  people  as  a 
candidate  for  an  office  in  which  he  could  build.37 


37Although  of  not  enough  importance  to  include  in  the  text,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  recorded  that  the  years  covered  by  this  chapter  are  those 
during  which  relatives  began  to  appear  from  Virginia.  A sister  (Lucy), 
cousins,  nieces,  nephews,  and  in-laws  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  only 
distinguished  member  of  the  Poindexter  clan.  His  house  was  apparently 
filled  with  them,  judging  from  the  correspondence  of  a purely  personal  na- 
ture that  survives.  None  of  them  was  important  in  his  career;  all  refer- 
ence to  them  is  therefore  omitted.  See  Supra,  p.  28,  note  43. 
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I lie  problem  that  confronted  Lattimore  in  securing  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  admission  bill  was  not  different  from 
that  which  had  faced  Poindexter  in  his  efforts  towards  the  same 
end.  The  principal  factor  in  Lattimore ’s  favor  was  that  Poin- 
dextor  had  already  reconnoitred  the  field  and  the  difficulties 
were  well  known.  The  trail  had  been  blazed.  While  Poindexter 
was  heaving  bricks  at  Marschalk,  therefore,  his  successor  in  the 
national  capitol  was  patiently  going  over  the  same  ground  that 
he  had  broken,  cleverly  devising  a route  between  the  two  horns 
of  the  inescapable  dilemma.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  find 
the  common  denominator  for  which  Poindexter  had  so  frantical- 
ly looked  in  1812  and  1813;  he  had  to  consent  to  a division  of 
the  Territory  to  please  the  Senate;  before  he  could  do  this,  he 
had  to  discover  a line  of  division  which  a majority  of  the  Missis- 
sippians  wonld  accept. 

Happily  for  the  historian,  Lattimore  was  a favorite  of  Mar- 
schalk. This  connection  resulted  in  a flood  of  letters  from  the 
Delegate  to  the  sulphurous  editor,  most  of  which  were  duly 
printed  in  the  Washington  Republican.1  There  was  scarcely  an 
issue  of  that  paper  that  did  not  carry  at  least  an  excerpt  from 
one  of  these  letters.  This  series,  running  for  four  years,  makes 
an  unexcelled  source  for  the  whole  problem  of  admission,  and 
furthermore  renders  the  work  of  Lattimore  easy  to  follow.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  treat  in  any  detail  his  endeavors  to  achieve  his 
main  object.  By  a tedious  process  of  elimination  he  at  last  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  only  division  project  which  would  be 
supported  by  the  residents  of  the  Territory  was  the  one  calling 
for  a north-south  line  drawn  immediately  to  the  west  of  Mobile.2 

iThese  letters  are  for  the  most  part  excellent  and  beyond  doubt  de- 
serve publication.  Lattimore  himself  is  worth  at  least  a monograph— per- 
haps even  a full  length  biography.  There  are  few  local  politicians  any 
where  of  more  importance,  or  more  attractive. 

2 In  his  letter  of  3 March  1817  Lattimore  includes  an  excellent  “His- 
tory of  the  Question  of  Division  ’ ’ and  outlines  the  steps  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  his  position.  The  letter  is  published  in  the  Washington  Republi- 
can of  16  April  1817. 
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This  was  his  ultimate  proposal,  the  plan  that  was  accepted,  and 
the  origin  of  the  present  boundary  between  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama. 

The  act  called  for  an  election  of  delegates  in  June  to  meet 
in  convention  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a constitution. 
The  campaign  for  these  elections  began  in  April;  the  only  source 
for  the  campaign  is  Marschalk’s  paper;  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  reconstruct  very  little  of  what  happened.  So  far  as  the  mea- 
gre accounts  go,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  rival  candidates 
were  divided  from  each  other  by  any  well-formulated  principle, 
platform,  or  policy.  The  Federalists,  since  the  late  war.  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized  political  unit,  and  the  candidates 
almost  unanimously  called  themselves  Democrats,  which  by  this 
time  was  the  more  common  designation  of  the  Jeffersonian  Re- 
publicans in  the  Territory.3  Occasionally  some  candidate  would 
have  printed  in  the  paper  a letter  stating  that  he  favored  or  did 
not  favor  some  specific  provision,  but  aside  from  this  there  is 
complete  darkness  as  to  the  issues.  The  most  t hat  can  be  risked 
in  the  nature  of  a surmise  is  that  the  newer  counties  were  prob- 
ably inclined  to  support  those  aspirants  whose  democracy  was 
most  blatant.  In  the  part  of  the  Territory  to  be  organized — the 
part  therefore  permitted  to  elect  delegates — there  Avere  fourteen 
counties.  Five  of  these  were  immediately  on  the  River  and  may 
be  classified  generally  as  the  seat  of  aristocracy.  These  Avere : 
Adams,  Claiborne,  Jefferson.  Warren,  and  Wilkinson.  Imme- 
diately behind  them  were  three  counties  (Amite,  Franklin,  and 
Pike)  that  Avere  upland  pine  country  but  had  been  settled  for 
some  time  and  were  subject  to  the  benignant  influence  of  planter 
civilization.  The  remaining  counties,  Greene.  Jackson,  Hancock, 
Marion,  Lawrence,  and  Wayne,  Avere  on  or  east  of  Pearl  River 
and  the  true  home  of  rampant  frontier  democracy.  From  this 
lay-out  it  is  obvious  that  the  planter  and  farmer  interests  would 
have  been  almost  evenly  balanced  had  it  not  been  that  the  older 
counties  Avere  allowed  three  and  four  times  as  many  delegates  as 
the  new  settlements.  It  would  not  be  very  far-fetched  to  suppose 
that  the  real  issue  was  the  opposing  social  doctrines  of  these 


sit  is  interesting  that  the  use  of  this  designation  began  so  early  in 
the  Territory.  The  newspapers  as  far  back  as  1808  sometimes  used  it  in 
referring  to  the  Jeffersonians. 
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two  divergent  g'roups,  but  this  is  supposition.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  content  with  noting  that  Poindexter  was  elected  as  a member 
of  the  delegation  of  six  from  Wilkinson  County. 

But  here  there  is  a problem.  In  the  State  Archives  there  are 
preserved  the  manuscript  returns  of  a general  election  for  Ter- 
ritorial Delegate  held  in  May  1817,  which  is  of  course  the  month 
before  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention.4  There  is  no 
mention  of  this  election  anywhere  else.  Marschalk’s  paper  does 
not  even  so  much  as  hint  at  the  fact  that  there  were  two  cam- 
paigns in  progress  simultaneously  during  the  spring,  and  he 
similarly  ignored  the  outcome.  Furthermore,  the  next  session  of 
Congress  would  be  the  first  of  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  election 
would  regularly  have  been  held  not  after  but  before  the  short 
session  of  the  Fourteenth,  which  at  that  time  had  already  risen. 
To  make  the  confusion  worse,  the  bill  permitting  the  Territory  to 
form  a constitution  had  become  law  on  March  1,  and  a Terri- 
torial Delegate  was  something  of  an  anachronism.  The  only 
possible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  Territory  Avas  not  will- 
ing to  be  caught  without  a representative  in  case  there  was  some 
hitch  in  the  program  of  admission. 

This  however  leads  to  two  more  problems,  the  first  of  which 
is  whether  Poindexter  resigned  his  judgeship  to  run  for  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  or  Delegate  to  the  Convention.  Since  he  no- 
where mentions  his  purpose  in  any  of  his  writings  this  question 
must  remain  unanswered,  but  he  did  become  a candidate  for 
both.  The  second  problem  is  more  interesting;  in  the  returns 
for  the  election  of  Delegate  to  Congress  Lattimore  got  23  votes, 
Poindexter  got  636,  and  Cowles  Mead  got  1.449,  out  of  a total  of 
2,624.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  this.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  successful  Lattimore  would  have  got  more  votes  had  lie  been 
a candidate ; he  must  surely  have  declined  to  serve  again,  and 
have  received  his  pitiful  23  ATotes  from  those  who  were  ignorant 
or  die-hards.  But  Avhat  could  possibly  have  given  Mead  such  a 
majority  over  Poindexter  is  indeed  puzzling.  He  had  never  had 
Poindexter’s  following,  and  as  a result  of  their  long  connection 
he  had  been  forced  to  share  Poindexter’s  unpopularity  when  the 
latter  returned  from  Congress  out  of  fa\ror  in  1813.  The  normal 


4Tlie  returns  are  in  M.T.A.,  Ser.  A.,  vol.  23. 
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expectation  would  therefore  be  that  he  would  have  to  face  the 
people  as  he  had  faced  them  in  1813,  supporting  his  own  unpop- 
ularity plus  that  of  Poindexter.  But  by  some  kind  of  magic  he 
had  managed  to  beat  his  erstwhile  master  by  a vote  of  more  than 
two  to  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  admitted  that  it  was 
not  Poindexter  but  himself  who  had  suppressed  the  memorial  of 
1811.  No  light  falls  on  this  from  any  angle.  There  is  not  even 
any  record  of  a proclamation  of  his  election,  but  in  the  absence 
of  contrary  evidence,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  figures  do 
not  lie  and  that  Poindexter,  the  demon  of  politics,  had  been  de- 
feated at  his  own  game  by  one  of  his  own  creatures.5 

But  Poindexter  was  a Delegate  to  the  Convention.  This 
body  met  on  July  7.  The  debates  are  of  course  not  published 
in  the  Journal,  nor  does  there  survive  any  correspondence  be- 
tween members.  Marschalk’s  paper  is  of  course  extant.  In  the 
seven  issues  from  July  12  to  August  23  he  printed  sketchy 
accounts  of  what  was  going  on,  but  only  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions do  these  accounts  help  in  finding  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  Convention’s  activities;  generally  they  are  little  more  than 
a paraphrase  of  the  Journal.  One  issue  of  the  Mississippi 
Republican  during  the  Convention  is  preserved,  but  it  is  of  the 
date  13  August  1817  and  carries  only  the  notice  that  the  con- 

sThe  following  paragraph  from  a letter  written  to  Poindexter  by  Col. 
Thomas  Hinds,  dated  26  March  1817,  (C.P.),  indicates  that  Poindexter 
probably  resigned  to  run  for  Congress  rather  than  the  Convention,  but 
otherwise  serves  only  to  thicken  the  plot: 

“You  have  heard  no  doubt  of  the  State  Bill  having  past  to 
the  3d  reading  in  the  H.E.  thus  crushing  at  once  the  hopes  of  us 
indivisable  politicians.  Mead  is  in  the  dumps,  he  reed  the  first 
information  of  it  from  Toulman  in  a long  Chapter  of  Lamenta- 
tions— how  will  this  affect  your  views  in  the  approaching  Election 
please  let  me  hear  from  you.  ’ ’ 

This  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  prospect  of  a Convention  to  form  a 
constitution  was  probably  not  seriously  considered  at  the  time  Poindexter 
resigned  (March  6)  at  which  time  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  people 
of  the  Territory  to  know  for  certain  whether  the  Bill  would  become  law; 
it  js  absolutely  certain  they  did  not  know  it  actually  had  become  law.  But 
Hinds  ’ letter  shows  him,  Poindexter,  and  Mead  all  in  the  same  camp.  It 
is  possible  that  after  the  campaign  for  Convention  Delegates  began  some 
time  in  April  (the  date  of  the  Governor’s  proclamation  calling  the  elec- 
tion) Poindexter  took  an  unpopular  view  in  regard  to  the  division  Latti- 
more  had  secured,  and  Mead  took  another  view,  thus  nosing  out  his  old 
preceptor.  But  when  did  Poindexter  become  an  “indivisable”  politician! 
Had  he  adopted  that  position  because  Lattimore  was  a ‘ ‘ divider,  ’ ’ and 
was  that  why  he  was  a candidate?  None  of  it  makes  sense,  but  politics 
is  politics. 
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stitution  had  been  adopted.  In  each  of  two  September  issues 
(17th  and  24th)  the  same  paper  printed  a speech  of  Lattimore’s, 
with  no  further  comment  of  any  use.  Even  Claiborne  refuses 
to  comment  on  the  actual  proceedings.  In  any  reconstruction 
of  the  scene,  therefore,  the  Journal  must  be  the  only  authority. 
This  however  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems,  because  certain  points 
under  discussion  inevitably  had  a social  significance,  and  the 
vote  on  such  points,  together  with  amendments  offered,  fur- 
nishes a fairly  secure  basis  for  conclusions.  On  most  of  the 
matters  of  significance  there  was  a roll  call,  which  makes  pos- 
sible a rough  analysis  of  the  views  of  the  members.  The  Con- 
vention had  barely  got  under  way  before  it  was  divided  into 
two  fairly  distinct  factions.  In  dealing  with  these  it  is  more 
accurate  not  to  furnish  them  with  names,  but  to  treat  them  in 
the  manner  customary  in  discussions  of  European  assemblies, 
allowing  the  wings  no  more  definite  designations  than  “liberal" 
and  “conservative,”  or  “left”  and  “right.” 

The  distribution  of  the  delegates  must  of  course  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  The  five  planter  counties  on  the  Mississippi 
River  had  a total  of  24  delegates;  the  six  hill-billy  counties 
lying  on  or  to  the  east  of  Pearl  River  had  12  delegates;  the 
intervening  three  counties,  strongly  under  planter  influence, 
had  11  delegates.  This  arrangement  was  not  as  shameless  as  it 
seems,  however,  because  the  population  of  the  five  planter 
counties  was  21,000,  while  the  six  piney  woods  counties  could 
muster  no  more  than  10,000,  which  was  almost  exactly  the 
population  of  the  three  intervening  counties.6  Nevertheless,  in 
a total  population  of  around  40,000.  there  were  21,000  slaves, 
most  of  whom  were  in  the  five  planter  counties;  this  naturally 

fiThese  population  figures  are  taken  from  Dana,  Geographical  Sketches 
of  the  Western  Country,  p.  177,  published  in  1819.  He  does  not  give  his 
authority,  but  he  is  so  nearly  contemporary  that  the  author  chose  his  esti- 
mate rather  than  the  one  in  the  Begister  for  1917.  There  was  a census  of 
the  territory  taken  in  1816  by  order  of  the  Legislature  to  promote  the 
petition  for  admission.  It  was  probably  stretched  a bit  in  the  interest 
of  its  end.  Some  of  it  is  lost,  and  Rowland  in  compiling  his  estimate  for 
the  Begister  filled  in  from  assessors’  rolls.  The  total  arrived  at  was 
75,000.  Since  this  was  the  official  population  by  the  census  of  1820,  the 
author  feels  it  is  too  high ; surely  there  was  considerable  increase  in  the 
three  years  from  1816  to  1820.  Dana’s  figures  on  the  other  hand  might 
be  rather  low,  because  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  population  nearly  doubled 
from  1816  to  1820;  in  1830  it  was  only  136,000. 
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made  a serious  reduction  in  the  white  majority  that  the  older 
areas  could  claim.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  just  to  what 
extent  the  Convention  was  weighted  in  favor  of  wealth  and 
respectability,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  weighted. 

Poindexter  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  took  the  lead 
in  the  organization  of  the  Convention7  (7  July).  He  proposed 
the  use  of  the  Territorial  House  rules  in  so  far  as  they  would 
serve.  Governor  Holmes,  representing  Adams  County,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Convention,  and  appointed  Poindexter 
to  the  committee  on  accounts — :an  unconscious  thrust  at  his 
suspicious  aptitude  in  matters  financial.  From  that  day  until 
the  close  of  the  Convention  on  August  15  it  is  perfectly  clear 
even  from  the  cold  and  non-committal  pages  of  the  Journal  that 
Poindexter  was  the  dominant  figure,  but  this  will  appear  more 
appropriately  as  the  story  unfolds. 

The  first  cpiestion  of  any  political  significance  came  up  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session.  Cato  West,  the  local  Xestor  and 
a prime  objector,  offered  a resolution  that  it  was  inexpedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a state  constitution  for  the  people  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  as  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress.  Holmes  ruled  this  out  of  order  because  the  Act  of 
Congress  had  specifically  stated  that  it  was  expedient.  Judge 
Edward  Turner  thereupon  offered  a resolution  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient. This  was  debated  in  committee  of  the  whole  that  day 
and  the  next,  and  Poindexter  stopped  the  discussion  by  moving 
that  further  consideration  be  postponed  until  15  March  1818 ! 
This  of  course  would  have  killed  the  Convention  and  delayed 
Mississippi’s  admission.  In  a letter  some  days  later  Poindexter 
said  his  reason  for  this  motion  was  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  as  described  in  the  act.8  He  believed 
that  by  reopening  the  whole  question  before  Congress  a better 
arrangement  could  be  secured.9  His  motion  was  voted  down  by 

7Page  references  to  the  Journal  will  not  be  made,  and  there  will  be  no 
citations  unless  another  source  has  been  used.  Information  extracted 
from  the  Journal  can  be  located  by  date. 

8Printed  in  Washington  Republican,  19  July  1817.  Marschalk  and 
Poindexter,  though  still  on  opposite  sides,  had  calmed  down  considerably 
and  were  treating  each  other  with  decent  politeness. 

9It  is  possible  that  Poindexter  had  had  some  such  idea  in  mind  when 
he  ran  for  Delegate  to  Congress. 
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33  to  14.  Turner's  original  motion  then  came  up  and  Poin- 
dexter, having  failed  of  his  purpose,  gave  his  support  to  the 
Convention  by  voting  for  the  motion,  which  carried  36  to  11. 
The  11  die-hards  included  Mead  and  West. 

On  July  10  a committee  of  twenty  was  appointed  to  draft 
a constitution  and  report  it  to  the  Convention.  Poindexter  was 
made  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  following  day  its  mem- 
bership was  increased  by  one  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by 
July  17.  On  the  committee  there  was  at  least  one  delegate 
from  every  county;  the  counties  having  two  on  the  committee 
were  Wilkinson,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  and  Amite,  all  on  the 
Mississippi  except  the  last;  the  noble  county  of  Adams  had 
three  members.  The  extra  member  added  on  July  11  hailed 
from  Pike  County.  Both  Pike  and  Amite  were  “intervening” 
counties.  The  committee,  like  the  Convention,  was  weighted. 
On  the  same  day  that  this  committee  received  its  orders  to  re- 
port in  a week,  Poindexter  moved  that  another  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  the  national  government 
asking  an  extension  of  the  boundaries.  This  carried  and  he 
was  made  chairman.  The  Convention  then  recessed  pending 
the  report  of  the  committee  preparing  the  draft  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

On  July  17  Poindexter  reported  the  constitution  and  the 
Convention  again  recessed  in  order  to  give  the  members  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  draft  submitted.  There  are  no  records 
of  the  inside  workings  of  any  of  the  committees,  nor  are  there 
any  visible  traces  of  the  maneuvers  that  went  on  during  the 
recesses,  yet  the  major  part  of  the  really  important  work  must 
have  been  done  either  in  committee  or  during  recess.  Ignor- 
ance must  prevail,  however,  on  the  wire-pulling  and  log-rolling; 
none  of  it  was  immortalized  in  print.  The  Convention  recon- 
vened on  July  21.  From  then  until  August  4 there  were  held 
sixteen  sessions,  every  one  of  which  was  resolved  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  The  Journal  naturally  notes  the  bare  fact 
and  nothing  more.  It  was  during  these  sessions  that  the  great 
speech-making  took  place,  but  the  eloquence  and  oratory  can- 
not be  recalled.  The  committee  of  the  whole  merely  is  recorded 
as  having  “reported  progress,”  and  at  the  next  sitting  the 
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process  is  repeated.  It  is  notable  that  Poindexter  did  not  once 
take  the  chair  in  committee  of  the  whole;  as  chairman  report- 
ing- the  constitution  he  held  himself  free  and  ready  for  debate. 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  4 the  Convention 
began  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  that  had  been  pro- 
posed during  these  sessions,  and  thereafter  no  other  meeting 
Avas  resolved  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  first  important  matter  of  principle  that  had  reached  the 
floor  came  up  on  July  23.  This  was  the  delicate  problem  of 
representation.  Here,  as  on  every  other  similar  occasion,  it  was 
the  age-old  squabble  between  the  democrats  and  the  plutocrats. 
One  group  wished  to  devise  a system  whereby  wealth  would 
preponderate ; the  other  wished  representation  according  to 
free  white  suffrage.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  were 
of  course  various  shades  of  moderates  and  compromisers.  There 
Avere  presented  in  all  five  different  schemes  by  five  different 
members,  on  this  day  and  the  day  following.  A select  com- 
mittee of  seven  Avas  appointed  to  consider  these  schemes  and 
report  a solution.  Poindexter,  Lattimore,  and  West  were  made 
members  of  this  body.  At  this  point  there  appears  a neAv 
name — Daniel  Burnet  of  Claiborne  County.  Though  a resident 
of  the  planter  section  and  a planter  himself,  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  people  in  the  whole  Conven- 
tion. It  Avas  his  plan  of  representation  that  adorned  the  ex- 
treme democratic  position ; his  proposal  called  not  only  for 
representation  according  to  white  manhood  suffrage,  but  also 
for  the  equal  taxation  of  counties.  He  Avas  appointed  to  serAre 
on  the  committee  considering  the  plans.  The  proposal  that 
Poindexter  had  made  Avas  modelled  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; it  proAuded  for  counting  three-fifths  of  the  slav-es  in 
apportioning  representatives.  This  automatically  placed  him 
on  the  side  of  property.  The  select  committee  Avas  unable  to 
effect  a compromise  and  Avas  discharged.  The  matter  was 
throAvn  Avide  open  before  the  Com-ention  and  in  the  final  round 
the  democrats  Avon;  the  clause  in  the  completed  constitution 
(Art.  iii.  Sec.  9)  provides  representation  in  the  House  according 
to  the  number  of  free  Avhites,  except  that  no  county  shall  be 
without  at  least  one  representative.  This  is  one  occasion — the 
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second  in  fact  up  to  date — on  which  the  counsel  of  Poindexter 
did  not  prevail.  According  to  the  account  in  the  Washington 
Republican  on  July  26  even  Mead  deserted  him,  declaring  that 
his  proposal  was  not  democratic,  but  it  has  already  been  seen 
that  Mead  could  on  occasion  try  his  own  wings.  A little  later 
however  Mead  must  have  relented,  because  he  proposed  (August 
6)  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  “enquire  into  the  policy  of 
providing  for  a due  influence  of  property  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, ’ ’ but  this  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

This  controversy  had  not  completely  subsided  before  the  Con- 
vention was  thrown  into  another  turmoil  by  the  motion  of  David 
Dickson  (Pike  County)  that  Turner’s  motion  be  reconsidered. 
This  was  of  course  another  plot  to  stop  the  Convention  dead  in 
its  tracks  in  the  hope  of  receiving  from  Congress  an  extension  of 
the  boundaries.  It  was  Lattimore’s  speech  on  Dickson’s  motion 
that  the  Mississippi  Republican  printed  on  September  17.  It  was 
given  over  entirely  to  a vigorous  defense  of  the  boundaries  he 
had  secured,  these  boundaries  being  the  reason  Poindexter  and 
others  opposed  immediate  application  for  admission.  This  was 
on  July  25 ; the  next  day  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  Convention 
decided  evenly — 23  to  23.  The  motion  was  therefore  lost  and 
the  rules  were  immediately  changed  to  forbid  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  matter  unless  said  reconsideration  were  proposed 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  original  vote.  The  Conven- 
tion did  not  propose  to  undergo  such  another  scare ; in  the  in- 
terval between  July  9 and  July  26  the  “inexpedient”  faction, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  had  been  able  to  increase  its  strength  to 
an  alarming  degree.  Further  opportunities  for  such  efficient 
“outside”  work  were  not  to  be  offered.  Poindexter  had  been 
among  those  voting  for  a reconsideration,  and  one  cannot  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  also  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  gain 
in  his  faction's  strength. 

The  first  session  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments (August  4)  brought  forth  several  matters  of  interest. 
Mead  proposed  to  name  the  State  “Washington”  instead  of 
“Mississippi.”  This  was  lost,  but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  Poin- 
dexter, professing  himself  a Jeffersonian,  voted  for  it.  There 
was  also  a proposal  to  amend  the  part  of  the  bill  of  rights  which 
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provided  that  do  one  should  suffer  or  profit  on  account  of  his 
opinions  “except  in  cases  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.” 
The  amendment  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  beginning  with 
“except,”  thus  making  the  clause  absolute.  This  was  lost,  21  to 
19,  Poindexter  voting  with  the  majority.  At  the  same  session 
Poindexter,  doubtless  in  memory  of  Marschalk’s  trial,  proposed 
that  in  cases  of  libel  involving  publication  of  papers  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  officials  the  truth  should  be  given  in  evidence. 
This  proposition  was  not  carried,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  Constitution  as  adopted 
allowed  the  truth  in  evidence  in  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  and 
gave  the  jury  the  right  to  determine  both  the  law  and  the  facts. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  which  was  the  more  liberal  of  these  two 
proposals.  Poindexter’s  would  have  protected  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen from  mean  enemies  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  made 
public  men  accountable  in  all  their  acts.  The  proposal  adopted 
made  everybody  alike  vulnerable  to  black-mailers. 

At  the  next  session  (August  5)  Poindexter  once  again  spoke 
for  the  planter  in  proposing  that  balloting  be  viva  voce  for  five 
years  and  thereafter  as  the  legislature  might  direct.  The 
“secret  ballot”  was  of  course  later  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
demands  of  the  common  people.  There  was  no  hope  for  politi- 
cal independence  as  long  as  the  local  squire  could  sit  by  and 
hear  how  every  freeman  voted.  When  Poindexter’s  proposition 
was  lost  Joseph  E.  Davis  (Jefferson  County)  proposed  that  the 
-voter’s  name  be  required  on  the  back  of  his  ballot.  This  was  the 
same  thing  in  another  form.  Democracy  triumphed  again  and 
the  “secret,  ballot”  found  its  way  into  the  finished  document. 
Two  days  later  Judge  Josiah  Simpson  (Adams  County)  moved 
that  a two-thirds,  rather  than  a simple  majority,  be  required  to 
over-rule  an  executive  veto.  This  was  of  course  a gesture  to- 
wards “strong  government,”  and  would  give  the  executive  the 
customary  slight  edge  over  the  legislative  branch.  Poindexter 
apparently  did  not  remember  his  difficulties  with  one  Robert 
Williams,  or  his  speech  in  Congress  in  which  he  said  “trust  your 
Executive  and  distrust  the  people,  and  you  sap  the  foundation 
of  the  Government.”  At  any  rate,  be  voted  for  the  change,  and 
this  time  his  side  won.  The  same  question  as  to  a simple  or  a 
two-thirds  majority  came  up  again  that  day  in  connection  with 
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the  removal  of  judges  by  address  of  the  legislature.  The  two- 
thirds  plan  won  again,  and  Poindexter  was  once  more  with  the 
majority — he  had  been  a judge.  The  next  day  (August  8)  he 
supported  a proposal  further  to  remove  judges  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people.  The  question  was  appointment  for  a 
term  of  years  or  for  good  behavior.  Poindexter,  having  been  a 
judge,  voted  for  the  latter,  and  his  view  prevailed  by  a vote  of 
24  to  20.  The  judges  were  concerned  in  another  proposition 
during  this  session.  Cato  West,  persistent  dissenter,  moved  that 
no  judge  be  allowed  to  sit  on  a case  in  which  he  was  interested 
or  in  which  his  kin  were  involved.  This  was  lost  32  to  11,  Poin- 
dexter once  more  voting  with  the  majority.  Throughout  all  this 
important  session  of  August  8 Poindexter’s  influence  had  been 
used  against  the  demands  of  the  democracy  and  he  had  been 
consistently  on  the  winning  side. 

But  that  day’s  work  was  not  yet  done.  After  the  judiciary 
had  been  placed  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  the  Con- 
vention proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  several  other  matters. 
Lattimore,  doctrinaire  liberal,  proposed  striking  out  the  section 
that  barred  from  office  those  who  did  not  believe  in  God  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  was  really  a re- 
vival of  the  question  raised  on  August  4 (see  p.  150)  ; Poin- 
dexter probably  recalled  the  years  during  which  he  professed 
himself  an  infidel,  and  voted  with  Lattimore.  but  they  were  de- 
feated 32  to  11.  After  this  was  settled  West  looked  ahead  about 
a hundred  years  and  moved  that  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture be  allowed  to  over-ride  a constitutional  decision  of  the  high 
court.  The  eight  members  voting  for  this  were  Hezekiah  Balch 
(Jefferson),  Thomas  Batchelor  (Amite),  David  Dickson  (Pike), 
William  Lattimore  (Amite),  James  Ar.  McNabb  (Pike).  Thomas 
Torrence  (Amite),  Angus  Wilkinson  (Amite),  Cato  AA7est  (Jef- 
ferson). It  is  extremely  interesting  that  two  of  these  votes  came 
from  a planter  county  (Jefferson),  and  that  the  rest  were  from 
the  ‘ ‘ intervening  ’ ’ counties ; not  one  Avas  from  the  counties  east 
of  Pearl  River.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Jefferson  and  Amite 
delegations  were  merely  following  their  respective  leaders,  West 
and  Lattimore,  but  throughout  the  whole  Convention  the  liberal 
element  got  surprising  support  from  the  planter  country. 
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On  this  same  memorable  day  occurred  the  culmination  of  a 
fight  that  Lattimore  had  waged  almost  since  the  opening  day. 
He  had  tried  to  get  a clause  requiring  the  legislature  to  outlaw 
duelling.  Poindexter  naturally  had  fought  this,  because  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  the  necessity  of  an  occasional  “encounter” 
to  assuage  one’s  wounded  feelings.  The  draft  of  the  constitution 
as  offered  by  the  committee  contained  a clause  providing  that 
the  legislature  should  have  power  to  make  laws  against  duelling. 
Lattimore  offered  an  amendment  making  the  enactment  of  laws 
against  duelling  mandatory  on  the  legislature.  He  mustered 
only  thirteen  votes  for  this,  Poindexter  not  among  them.  This 
was  a clear  class  issue;  duelling  was  a gentleman’s  prerogative. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  matters  settled  on  August  8, 
however,  was  that  of  slavery.  On  the  provisions  concerning  that 
institution  depended  largely  the  future  character  of  the  state. 
Only  two  points  in  regard  to  slavery  reached  a division,  how- 
ever. Neither  of  these  is  so  important  in  itself.  They  both  have 
significance  only  in  so  far  as  the  vote  on  them  indicates  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  members  towards  the  institution.  The  first 
of  these  points  arose  in  connection  with  the  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution which  permitted  the  state  to  sell  the  slaves  of  an  in- 
human or  cruel  master.  This  provision  in  itself  is  a splendid 
index  of  popular  feeling.  The  question  was  whether  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  should  go  to  the  cruel  master  or  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  community.  Property  was  overwhelmingly  vic- 
torious ; only  five  members  voted  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the 
poor;  one  of  these  five  was  Lattimore,  one  was  Wilkinson  of 
Amite  (voting  with  his  leader),  a third  was  Davis  of  Jefferson, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  from  the  counties  east  of  Pearl 
River  where  slaves  were  rare.  The  next  day,  however,  property 
lost.  It  was  proposed  that  the  state  should  compensate  masters 
whose  slaves  were  executed  for  crime.  Poindexter  supported 
this,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  22  to  20. 

This  ended  the  discussion  on  the  amendments.  Those  clauses 
on  which  no  amendments  had  been  offered  had  already  been 
argued  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  adopted  without  a di- 
vision. The  document  was  thus  ready.  The  Journal  then  re- 
cords : 
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“On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  and  seconded,  Or- 
dered that  a committee  of  three  members  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  engrossment  of  the  Constitution ; the 
arrangements  of  the  several  articles  and  sections ; and  the 
correction  of  the  language  thereof. 

And  Mr.  Poindexter,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Leake 
were  appointed  accordingly.” 

Poindexter  then  proposed  the  schedule  of  compensation  for 
the  members  and  the  Convention  recessed  until  the  Constitution 
was  ready  to  be  signed.  On  August  15  it  was  brought  in  duly 
engrossed  and  everybody  signed  it — that  is,  everybody  but  Dr. 
John  Shaw,  who  had  died  during  the  session,  and  Cato  West, 
who  never  found  anything  with  which  he  could  agree.  The  last 
entry  in  the  Journal  is: 

‘ ‘ On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  and  seconded.  Or- 
dered, that  this  convention  do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

Attest. 

Louis  Winston, 

Secretary  of  the  Convention.” 

The  full  meaning  of  this  Convention  to  the  society  of  Missis- 
sippi is  not  revealed  by  the  fragmentary  discussions  of  the 
amendments  noted  above.  To  realize  its  complete  significance 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  entire  document  that  was  prepared 
and  adopted.  But  before  proceeding  to  this  study  it  is  more 
expedient  to  turn  once  more  to  the  alignment  of  parties  and 
the  part  played  by  Poindexter.  The  first  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  division  of  the  Convention  into  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive elements  followed  the  expected  geographical  line.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  vote  for  compensating  masters  for  executed  slaves 
— a fair  index — the  22  “nays”  included  only  seven  members 
from  the  planter  counties.  In  the  20  votes  for  appointing  judges 
for  a term  of  years  there  were  only  two  cast  by  members  from 
the  planter  counties.  But  this  line  was  frequently  broken  over ; 
it  is  always  discernible  but  rarely  clean-cut.  There  was  quite 
a numerous  group  that  can  with  accuracy  be  called  the  “center,” 
moving  from  one  side  to  the  other  on  the  merits  of  the  point 
under  consideration.  This  element  was  composed  chiefly  of 
members  from  the  aristocratic  section  who  still  clung  to  some 
vestiges  of  pristine  Jeffersonianism.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
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that  the  home  of  the  hill-billy  did  not  produce  a single  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  hill-billies.  The  party  was  led  from  the 
top,  as  Mirabeau  led  the  middle  class  and  Danton  the  mob.  The 
gallant  figure  at  their  head  was  a gentleman  and  a planter,  Wil- 
liam Lattimore,  born  and  bred  in  Tidewater  Virginia.  His 
home,  it  is  true,  was  in  an  intervening  county  rather  than  on  the 
Mississippi,  but  he  was  every  inch  an  aristocrat.  His  stalwart 
lieutenants  were  Cato  West  and  Daniel  Burnet,  both  from  the 
planter  section.  The  forces  guided  by  this  spirited  trio  were 
generally  in  a slight  minority,  but  on  border-line  points  they 
often  won  the  support  of  the  center  and  carried  the  day. 

The  opposing  wing  was  the  bulwark  of  property ; they  were 
the  men  seduced  from  the  paths  of  political  righteousness  by 
their  newly  acquired  lands  and  slaves.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  men  unaccustomed  to  aristocracy.  Their  section  of  the 
Territory  was  old  in  comparison  with  the  section  east  of  Pearl 
Kiver,  but  it  was  nevertheless  new  country.  The  cotton  planters 
of  Mississippi  included  a copious  sprinkling  of  men  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  genuine  “upper  crust”  that  settled  there  dur- 
ing the  days  of  English  or  Spanish  occupation,  but  the  majority 
of  them  were  undeniably  parvenu — not  so  much  elevated  hill- 
billies as  metamorphosed  piedmont  farmers.  Such  was  Poin- 
dexter himself,  but  he  was  also  more  than  that.  He  was  the 
peer  of  them  all.  In  reading  the  prosaic  Journal  one  will  find 
that  personality  shines  through  the  impartial  printer’s  ink  only 
in  the  case  of  four  names.  Three  of  these  have  been  mentioned 
— the  leaders  of  the  liberals — the  other  was  Poindexter.  He  is 
the  only  member  of  his  faction  who  showed  any  distinction  or 
any  high  degree  of  ability.  Perhaps  they  needed  no  other,  for 
single-handed  he  could  cope  with  a host  of  visionary  Lattimores. 
He  was  a severely  practical  politician  of  many  years  experience 
in  various  branches  of  government.  His  mind  was  incisive  and 
orderly.  Ilis  object  was  the  creation  of  a government  that  would 
work  well,  the  “well”  to  be  tested  by  the  interests  of  the  dom- 
inant cotton  planters. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Constitution  was  almost  entirely 
the  product  of  his  genius.  Claiborne  says  he  was  the  “master 
spirit”  of  the  Convention;10  the  record  is  even  more  emphatic. 

10Claiborne,  p.  383. 
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He  made  the  second  motion  of  the  meeting,  and  thereafter  was 
on  his  feet  until  after  he  had  made  the  motion  to  adjourn.  In 
all  during  the  Convention  three  hundred  motions,  propositions 
or  resolutions  were  offered ; of  these  Poindexter  himself  offered 
seventy -five.  His  name  is  on  every  page.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  draft  a constitution,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  word  it  and  arrange  it.  He  was  furthermore  a member 
of  almost  every  other  committee  of  importance  that  was  ap- 
pointed. He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  majority  fac- 
tion. and  although  he  was  sometimes  defeated  in  the  proposal  of 
amendments,  the  bulk  of  the  Constitution  as  it  stood  on  15  Au- 
gust 1817  represented  his  views  in  regard  to  government.  It 
stood  very  like  it  was  when  he  brought  it  out  of  his  committee 
and  presented  it  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  Constitution  contained  about  8,000  words — simple,  dig- 
nified, lucid  words.  There  was  a preamble  and  six  articles,  com- 
prising about  140  sections.  In  the  whole  document  there  was 
not  one  piece  of  pure  legislation ; its  makers  understood  the  na- 
ture of  a constitution,  or  fundamental  law,  and  they  had  been 
able  to  produce  this  frame  of  government  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
The  Declaration  of  Rights  made  the  usual  provisions  in  regard 
to  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly,  the  right  to  alter  and 
abolish  governments,  judicial  safeguards,  and  the  like.  The  first 
section,  on  Equality,  stated 

“That  all  freemen  when  they  form  a social  compact, 
are  equal  in  rights ; and  that  no  man  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments  or  privi- 
leges, from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public 
services.  ’ ’ 

In  recognition  of  this  principle  there  were  no  property  qualifi- 
cations for  electors,  but  in  apparent  violation  of  it  there  were 
such  qualifications  for  every  state  office  of  any  considerable 
rank,  including  representatives  and  senators.  Counties  were 
represented  according  to  free  white  population,  and  representa- 
tives served  for  one  year  only;  senators  served  for  three  years, 
and  were  distributed  among  the  counties  according  to  the  tax- 
able free  white  population.  No  public  official  or  preacher  was 
eligible  to  either  house.  A two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  over- 
ride an  executive  veto. 


MELISH’S  MAP  OF  MISSISSIPPI  IN  1819 
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The  secretary  of  state,  the  judges  and  all  county  officers  ex- 
cept sheriffs  and  coroners  were  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
term  of  the  judges  was  during  good  behavior,  and  they  could  be 
removed  by  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature.  Treason 
was  very  carefully  defined,  as  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
conscientious  objectors  to  military  service  were  exempted  on  pay- 
ment of  a fee.  All  civil  officers  had  to  believe  in  God  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments;  otherwise  there  was 
complete  religious  freedom.  Divorce  was  to  be  handled  by  the 
chancery  courts,  but  no  decree  was  to  be  final  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature.  It  was  made  mandatory  for 
the  legislature  to  encourage  education  by  proper  enactments. 
In  regard  to  the  significant  matter  of  slavery  there  were  only 
two  sections.  These  provided,  among  other  tilings,  that  slaves 
might  he  manumitted  under  certain  restrictions,  and  that  in 
trial  for  capital  offenses  they  must  be  permitted  to  have  a petit 
jury,  although  an  inquest  by  the  grand  jury  was  not  required. 

From  beginning  to  end  it  is  clear  that  this  document  was  a 
give  and  take  proposition.  This  is  the  very  point  of  importance 
in  this  study.  A group  of  Southwesterners,  meeting  together, 
had  constructed  the  frame  of  government  under  which  they 
wished  to  live;  they  had  finally  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  most  important  step  in  the  creation  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. It  cannot  he  ignored  that  their  frame  of  government  did 
not  represent  the  ideas  handed  down  from  the  clouds  above 
Monticello,  yet  it  is  equally  significant  that  it  did  pay  lip  ser- 
vice to  those  ideas,  and  that  the  suffocating  philosophy  of  the 
cotton  planter  was  not  by  this  time  sufficiently  prevalent  to 
snuff  out  all  traces  of  the  old  liberalism.  But  such  a develop- 
ment was  beginning.  In  general  the  Constitution  was  more  con- 
servative than  democratic.  In  time  the  creed  of  Jefferson  was 
to  go. 

This  point  cannot  be  left,  however,  without  noting  that  in 
the  growth  of  the  cotton  aristocracy  there  was  one  serious  set- 
back, one  revival  of  the  old  spirit.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a great 
favorite  in  the  early  days  of  Mississippi.  When  he  ran  for  the 
presidency  the  people  of  the  state  remembered  his  old  Indian 
fighting  days;  they  knew  him  as  a neighbor;  they  knew  him  as 
the  leader  of  the  party  they  had  never  forsaken  even  if  they  had 
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ignored  its  principles;  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  man  to  per- 
petuate the  local  autonomy  of  Jeffersonianism ; they  did  not 
bother  to  fathom  the  significance  of  the  social  revolution  that 
his  success  would  bring  about.  Furthermore,  by  1830  a series 
of  Indian  treaties  had  opened  up  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  there  was  a vast  new  population  that  was  prime  material 
for  a frontier  party.  Cotton  conservatism  was  swept  away  in 
the  wave  of  Jacksonian  democracy,  and  in  1832  Poindexter’s 
constitution  was  abolished  and  a new  one  was  written  to  enshrine 
the  victory  of  the  common  man.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
this  was  the  time  of  Poindexter’s  split  with  Jackson.  The  old 
demon  of  Mississippi  politics  wasted  bis  strength  in  a futile  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  tide,  but  he  was  as  powerless  as  Canute.  Broken 
and  embittered  lie  retired  from  politics,  and  it  was  little  comfort 
to  him  to  see  that  before  his  days  were  over  his  ideas  were  gain- 
ing over  those  of  his  antagonist  and  returning  to  their  old  pres- 
tige. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  the  Constitution  of  1817 
did  not  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  ratifi- 
cation. It  was  forwarded  to  Washington  for  approval;  the 
powers  that  be  found  it  acceptable;  and  before  the  year  was  out 
Mississippi  was  a sovereign  state  in  the  union  of  American  sov- 
ereignties. The  citizens  proceeded  immediately  to  the  election 
of  officers  under  their  own  frame  of  government.  Holmes  was 
elected  Governor.  Poindexter,  unopposed,  was  elected  the  first 
representative  from  Mississippi  in  the  lower  house  of  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

Thus  ends  an  epoch. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 


INVENTORY 

The  process  of  crystallization  was  not  completed  in  the  social 
institutions  of  Mississippi,  and  the  career  of  Poindexter  was 
by  no  means  at  an  end,  but  the  Constitution  of  1817  pretty 
clearly  terminated  a phase  of  both  sequences.  It  is  therefore  a 
logical  point  at  which  to  pause  and  take  stock. 

The  tendency  of  social  development  in  Mississippi  was  clearly 
marked.  Vestigial  remains  of  Jeffersonianism  found  their  way 
into  the  Constitution,  and  the  victory  of  plantation  philosophy 
was  obviously  not  destined  to  be  a rout,  but  the  wealth  produced 
by  cotton  was  beginning  to  put  its  stamp  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  idea  that  wealth  should  outweigh  numbers  in  pub- 
lic counsels  was  taking  deep  root.  Along  with  this  arose  the 
concomitant  ideas  of  aristocracy,  “gentility,”  “position.” 
Classes  were  inevitable ; they  were  even  consciously  promoted. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  aristocracy,  in  fact  even  in  the  same 
houses  with  it,  there  existed  manners  and  social  expressions  not 
commonly  associated  with  blue-blood,  for  in  spite  of  every  con- 
trary force  Mississippi  was  still  a frontier.  Crudeness  predomi- 
nated in  almost  every  phase  of  existence.  The  aristocracy  was 
not  in  any  way  kin  to  that  which  revolved  around  European 
courts;  it  was  not  even  as  cultivated  as  the  society  of  boisterous, 
fox-hunting,  English  squires,  though  these  were  often  the  con- 
scious models.  In  plain  fact  the  “gentlemen”  of  Mississippi 
more  closely  resembled  the  chiefs  of  pastoral  tribes  than  any 
other  conventional  type  of  upper  class.  There  was  about  them  a 
suggestion  of  savage,  or  barbarous,  or  at  any  rate  half-civilized 
emotional  and  intellectual  equipment.  They  were  virile,  ag- 
gressive, ambitious,  quarrelsome,  energetic,  explosively  inde- 
pendent, and  enormously  self-confident.  Their  very  virtues  be- 
speak a relatively  low,  rather  than  high,  state  of  civilization. 
Sensitive  and  high-strung,  quick  to  defend  their  “honor,”  en- 
dowed with  swashbuckling  courage,  they  swaggered  their  way 
into  and  fought  their  way  out  of  endless  troubles.  These  char- 
acteristics are  certainly  not  sophisticated ; they  are  not  even  very 
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civilized.  Such  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  honor  must  certainly 
mean  that  there  were  among  them  many  who  were  dishonorable, 
and  that  the  accusation  was  freely  made.  Eagerness  to  defend 
oneself  must  surely  mean  that  the  social  agencies  of  protec- 
tion were  poorly  developed.  The  absolute  insistence  that  a gen- 
tleman must  tell  the  truth  surely  indicates  that  a great  deal  of 
trouble  must  have  been  experienced  with  liars. 

Even  the  magnificence  of  these  nabobs,  when  the  period  of 
“elegance”  got  well  under  way,  was  savage.  The  planter  scorned 
conventional  garb.  In  the  decade  of  the  thirties  in  any  Missis- 
sippi town  one  could  spot  the  cotton  planters  in  from  the  coun- 
try. The  townsmen  wore  dark  suits  with  long  trousers;  the 
farmers  were  in  homespun ; but  none  of  these  drab  outfits  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  cotton  nobility.  They  must  wear  long 
blanket  coats  of  white,  or  green,  or  blue,  trimmed  with  a broad 
selvage  and  gathered  at  the  waist  with  a wide  belt.  They  also 
stuck  their  trousers  into  high  boots,  covered  their  heads  with 
large  graceful  hats,  and  rode  the  most  spirited  horses.  Their 
saddles  were  high  and  the  trappings  were  of  gold  and  silver.1 
Such  personal  accoutrements  make  one  think  sooner  of  Mon- 
golian princes  than  of  American  citizens.  When  they  ceased  to 
live  in  the  original  pioneer  houses  that  they  had  hastily  set  up, 
utterly  unadorned,  they  built  palaces  that  were  ornamented  in- 
side and  out.  and  filled  every  corner  of  them  with  expensive 
bric-a-brac  that  shone  with  oriental  splendor.  Their  feasts — 
and  their  potations — exceed  credibility.2  Their  amusements 
were  horse-racing  and  gambling.  The  polished  Dixie  of  romance 
was  still  a long  way  off. 

At  this  time  these  Southwestern  Cossacks  had  not  yet  com- 
pletely made  up  their  minds  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  social 
philosophy  of  the  cotton  planter  was  not  systematically  formu- 
lated. This  is  clear  from  the  Constitution,  which  still  permitted 

iPower,  vol.  ii,  pp.  190-192. 

2The  heroic  gormandizing  is  too  well  known  to  require  citations,  but 
the  curious  may  find  specific  descriptions  in  such  writers  as  Trollope 
(e.g.  pp.  36-37),  or  in  any  newspaper  account  of  a barbecue,  where  the 
number  of  oxen  eaten  is  given!  There  is  a traditional  anecdote  of  a Mis- 
sissippi Governor  who  is  reported  to  have  said : ‘ ‘ The  turkey  is  a most  un- 
handy bird;  it  is  a little  too  big  for  one  man  to  eat,  and  not  big  enough 
to  satisfy  two  men.  ’ ’ 
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manumission.  These  people  had  consciously  introduced  the  slave 
system  into  their  community,  and  on  them  would  later  fall  the 
responsibility  for  its  justification,  but  at  this  stage  they  were 
rather  apologetic  about  it.  During  the  first  term  (June  1818) 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  new  state  there  occurred  a case 
that  indicates  this  feeling.  It  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  A negro  named  Harry  had  applied  in  the 
courts  for  the  establishment  of  his  freedom  and  had  won  his  case. 
The  man  who  claimed  him  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
rendering  a decision  the  court  reviewed  the  facts.  Harry  had 
been  taken  by  his  master,  a man  named  Decker,  from  Virginia 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes  in  1784.  He  had  been  resi- 
dent there  with  his  master  when  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was 
passed  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Later 
he  had  been  brought  to  Mississippi  by  the  son  of  his  old  master, 
and  in  a slave  state  he  was  claiming  his  freedom  by  virtue  of 
the  Ordinance.  In  the  decision  the  Court  quoted  Rousseau’s 
Social  Contract  in  support  of  natural  rights,  stated  that  “Slav- 
ery is  condemned  by  reason  and  the  laws  of  nature,”  that  “it 
exists  and  can  only  exist,  through  municipal  regulations,”  that 
any  state  could  forbid  slavery  within  its  limits,  that  the  guar- 
antees of  property  rights  to  the  Northwesterners  by  treaty  could 
not  extend  to  the  obliteration  of  natural  rights,  and  that  Harry 
was  a free  man.3  It  was  a long  time  between  1818  and  1857 ; 
one  could  easily  lose  his  mind  speculating  on  what  a Mississippi 
Supreme  Court  would  have  decided  on  this  case  at  the  time  when 
the  aged  Taney  was  puzzling  out  a way  to  make  America  safe 
for  the  cotton  aristocracy. 

In  that  same  year  Poindexter,  during  the  debates  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Illinois,  showed  himself  unwilling  to  defend  slavery.4 
He  remarked  that  it  would  be  a blessing  if  slavery  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  but  that  the  system  had  been  found 
here  already  in  existence  and  the  best  minds  had  not  been  able 
to  devise  a plan  for  getting  rid  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  was  anything  but  sophistry.  Poindexter  had  been  more  than 

sThis  case  is  given  in  Walker,  p.  36.  This  volume  of  reports  is  re- 
printed in  an  annotated  edition  by  West  Publishing  Company  (1910). 

±Annals  of  Congress,  15th  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  308. 
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willing  to  exploit  the  system  to  its  fullest,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  slavery  was  too  firmly  entrenched  to  be  expelled  from 
the  Southwest  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there.  At  any  rate 
Governor  Claiborne  seemed  not  to  think  so  and  had  been  any- 
thing but  timid  in  expressing  his  disapproval  of  slavery  in  1802. 
Poindexter's  apologetic  remarks  were  certainly  influenced  by 
the  surviving  Jeffersonian  liberalism  and  very  probably  did  not 
represent  his  personal  views.  Public  opinion  was  such  that  he 
dared  not  openly  defend  the  system,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find 
anything  he  ever  did  to  help  check  its  growth  or  eradicate  it. 

Poindexter  was  to  continue  his  contributions  to  the  building 
of  his  state.  Another  year  more  or  less  would  find  him  on  his 
feet  in  Congress,  speaking  the  voice  of  the  West  in  his  magnifi- 
cent defense  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  year  after  would  see  him 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  building  a school  system,  making  the 
first  Mississippi  Code.  In  1822  he  lost  his  second  wife,  his  in- 
fant boy,  and  his  race  for  Congress.  There  then  followed  years 
of  despair  and  bitterness,  accentuated  by  disease  that  robbed 
him  of  his  ability  to  walk.  Physically  disabled  and  mentally 
sick,  he  was  forced  to  decline  several  appointments  offered  him, 
notably  the  Chancellorship  of  the  State.  In  1830  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  accept  an  interim  appointment  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  which  place  he  was  duly  elected  by 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  meeting.  Thereafter  for  five  years 
his  story  is  as  much  a part  of  American  History  as  it  is  of 
Mississippi  History.  He  violently  parted  company  with  Jack- 
son.  apparently  dirtied  his  hands  with  the  Bank,  served  four 
years  as  President  pro-tern  of  the  Senate,  and  returned  to  his 
State  to  suffer  a galling  defeat  for  re-election.  His  successful 
opponent  was  Kobert  J.  Walker,  later  a national  figure.  By  this 
time  he  was  married  a third  time.  He  retired  from  politics, 
moved  for  a while  to  Kentucky,  and  then  in  his  last  years  came 
back  to  his  adopted  home  in  Mississippi.  But  he  did  not  go  to 
the  old  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  defeats ; he  set  up  a law  office 
in  Jackson,  where  he  died  in  1853,  a rich  and  sour  old  man. 

All  this,  however,  is  another  story.  The  emphasis  here  is  on 
Poindexter  and  his  work  during  the  early  phase.  By  this  time 
it  is  clear  what  the  tendency  of  his  efforts  was.  He  still  called 
himself  a Jeffersonian ; he  possibly  thought  he  was,  and  he  prob- 
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ably  did  accept  some  of  the  political  tenets  of  his  great  Virginia 
master.  It  is  likely  that  in  some  of  its  intellectual  phases,  such 
as  religions  toleration  and  freedom  of  expression,  Poindexter 
found  Jeff ersonianism  acceptable.  But  he  had  drawn  almost 
completely  away  from  those  tenets  of  deeper  social  significance, 
and  the  material  from  which  lie  would  prefer  to  construct  a na- 
tion seemed  to  be  planters  rather  than  small  farmers.  In  this 
very  fact  there  is  a curious  paradox,  because  the  electioneering 
tactics  of  Poindexter  were  peculiarly  effective  among  the  wild 
freemen  of  the  pine  barrens  and  from  them  he  frequently  drew 
a great  part  of  his  strength.  He  practically  never  received  any 
support  at  all  from  exclusive  Natchez.  But  by  1817  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  work  tended  was  not  towards  the  interest  of 
these  true  democrats. 

He  was  nevertheless  still  Western.  His  speech  in  defense 
of  Jackson  in  1819  definitely  placed  him  in  that  regard.  The 
fact  is  that  the  part  of  the  West  that  Poindexter  inhabited  had 
also  parted  from  Jefferson.  In  surrendering  the  political  phil- 
osophy of  the  small  farmer  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  his 
neighbors  had  done.  The  difference  between  him  and  his  neigh- 
bors was  that  he  had  gone  further  in  the  separation.  The  set- 
back caused  by  the  wave  of  Jacksonian  democracy  from  1828 
until  about  1840  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  pushing 
matters  a little  too  fast.  Mississippi  was  not  yet  ready  to  sur- 
render to  King  Cotton.  Poindexter,  however,  was.  Was  he  not 
the  owner  of  a handsome  estate  of  more  than  1.500  acres  on 
which  his  forty  slaves  wrere  every  one  a Midas  ? This  seems  to  be 
the  story.  In  another  generation  his  section  will  have  caught 
up  with  him,  but  before  that  time  their  tardiness  will  have  de- 
stroyed him.  Perhaps  there  is  more  to  his  quarrel  wfith  Jackson 
than  a mere  appointment,  but  this  again  is  another  story.  It  is 
also  another  problem  whether  he  or  Jackson  was  closer  to  Jeffer- 
son at  the  time  of  their  quarrel.  All  that  can  be  noted  from  the 
data  supplied  by  his  life  through  1817  was  that  he  and  the  AYest 
were  moving  further  away  from  Monticello,  and  that  he  was 
moving  faster  than  the  AVest. 

An  estimate  of  the  man  Poindexter  is  not  necessary.  The 
exigencies  of  the  narrative  have  required  running  comments  on 
his  character  and  personality,  and  these  comments  need  no  elab- 
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oration.  There  is  nothing  new  that  can  he  supplied  by  the 
material  treated  up  to  this  point.  The  mark  of  erratic  genius  is 
smeared  all  over  his  every  work,  and  if  there  is  about  him  little 
that  one  can  love,  there  is  much  that  one  can  admire  and  at 
which  one  can  he  amazed.  If  nothing  more  can  he  profitably 
said  about  him,  the  same  is  not  true  in  the  ease  of  his  political 
career,  a summary  of  which  will  emphasize  the  magnitude  of 
his  work  in  behalf  of  his  adopted  community. 

His  first  public  office  was  bestowed  on  him  by  appointment 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  This  was  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  He  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  While  Attorney -General  he 
cleared  the  Natchez  Trace  of  organized  brigandage,  served  as  a 
militia  officer  in  two  “campaigns,”  handled  the  prosecution  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  rose  to  the  leadership  of  the  dominant  party  in 
territorial  politics.  As  a reward  the  legislature  elected  him, 
during  his  first  term  of  service  in  that  body,  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress. In  this  office  he  served  three  terms — six  years.  As  Ter- 
ritorial Delegate  he  managed  all  the  affairs  of  his  constituency 
in  which  the  national  government  was  concerned.  He  won  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to 
elect  their  Delegate.  He  secured  ratification  of  a treaty  open- 
ing Indian  lands,  and  repeated  extensions  of  pre-emption  rights 
and  other  privileges  for  settlers,  especially  those  on  the  upper 
Tombigbee.  For  these  same  Tombigbee  settlers  he  got  a county 
organization,  a local  judiciary,  and  the  right  to  vote.  He  also 
got  for  the  Territory  that  part  of  West  Florida  between  the 
rearl  and  the  Perdido,  thus  giving  to  the  future  state  a coast 
line.  He  effected  an  almost  complete  settlement  of  the  trouble- 
some Yazoo  claims,  and  made  some  reluctant  (?)  progress  in 
clearing  up  the  complication  in  regard  to  British  and  Spanish 
titles.  He  managed  to  get  an  unpopular  Governor  removed.  He 
took  a leading  part  in  bringing  on  a war  for  which  his  constitu- 
ents were  fairly  howling,  and  he  spoke  their  voice  in  ably  resist- 
ing the  disunion  tendencies  of  particularist  New  England.  But 
most  important  of  all,  he  blazed  the  trail  to  admission.  Success 
did  not  crown  his  efforts  here,  but  it  was  not  his  fault,  and  the 
work  he  did  was  of  inestimable  value  to  his  successor. 
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From  his  office  of  Delegate  Poindexter  stept  directly  into  the 
role  of  Judge.  As  a Federal  Judge  in  the  Territory  he  served 
both  on  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts.  While  on  the  bench 
apparently  he  revised  the  system  of  practice  in  the  courts,  vig- 
orously upheld  the  dignity  of  the  bench  (except  by  his  personal 
conduct,  such  as  throwing  bricks  at  Marschalk),  and  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  some  order  out  of  the  frontier  chaos  by  the 
severity  and  strictness  with  which  he  administered  the  criminal 
laws.  During  his  service  as  judge  he  went  to  war  and  was 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
on  the  bench  he  resigned  his  robes,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  running  again  for  his  old  post  in  Congress,  but  before  the 
campaign  was  over  the  news  came  that  the  state  bill  had  passed 
and  Mississippi  was  to  be  allowed  to  form  a constitution.  In- 
stead of  going  as  a Delegate  to  Congress  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
therefore,  he  went  as  a Delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Washington,  M.  T.  In  the  Convention  lie  very  nearly 
made  a constitution  single-handed.  At  this  time  he  had  a record 
of  thirteen  years  distinguished  public  service  behind  him.  and  he 
was  just  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  had  held  almost  every  kind 
of  office  that  his  community  could  give  him,  and  before  his  life 
was  over  he  was  to  fill  out  the  list. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  history  of  Europe  from  1799  until 
1815  is  the  biography  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Claiborne  says 
about  Poindexter5  that : 

“The  history  of  his  career  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
the  Territory  and  the  State,  so  closely  and  prominently 
was  he  connected  with  everything  that  occurred. 

This  was  the  tribute  of  a man  who  had  bitterly  fought  him. 
There  is  no  way  to  escape  its  essential  truth.  It  is  clear  from 
this  narrative  that  to  write  the  story  of  Poindexter  it  was  in 
large  measure  necessary  to  write  the  history  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory — and  even,  in  part,  of  the  whole  Southwest.  The 
converse  would  be  similarly  true — to  write  of  the  Territory  and 
omit  Poindexter  would  be  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. He  literally  towers  above  his  contemporaries,  in  spite  of 
his  meanness,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  when  it  befalls  the  lot  of 
any  one  man  to  shape  the  destiny  of  a whole  community  to  the 


5Claiborne,  p.  360. 
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extent  that  Poindexter  moulded  the  State  of  Mississippi.  If 
the  subject  were  investigated  it  might  be  found  that  the  stamp 
of  his  vigorous  personality  is  still  visible  on  the  social  institu- 
tions which  he  did  so  much  to  create. 

Throughout  all  the  State  of  Mississippi,  however,  there  is 
not  a street,  not  a town,  not  a county,  that  is  named  in  honor  of 
George  Poindexter.  The  memory  of  him  is  so  far  obliterated 
that  a park  in  Jackson  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  named 
for  him  is  discovered  from  the  record  to  have  been  named  for 
an  entirely  different  Poindexter,  and  the  house  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  is  shown  never  to  have  belonged  to  any 
Poindexter  until  more  than  ten  years  after  the  old  Governor’s 
death.  Local  patriots  have  concentrated  their  enthusiasm  on 
the  heroes  of  secession,  civil  war,  and  the  movement  for  white 
supremacy : the  man  who  gave  these  heroes  the  institutions  with 
which  they  worked  is  known  only  by  name,  and  that  very  slight- 
ly, from  the  partisan  sketch  by  Claiborne.  There  is  nothing  that 
Poindexter  would  have  loved  so  much  as  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  precious  little  tenderness  or  gentle- 
ness in  his  own  life ; his  contacts  with  people  were  practically  all 
hard  and  violent.  It  was  largely  his  own  fault,  but  the  pathos 
is  none  the  less  poignant.  In  his  declining  years  he  made  an 
effort  on  several  occasions  to  satisfy  his  colossal  vanity,  and  to 
enjoy  an  unfamiliar  satisfaction  of  his  appetite  for  affection, 
by  attaching  the  warm  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  Missis- 
sippians  to  his  name  and  his  work.  About  1840  he  presented 
a fine  portrait  of  himself  to  the  state.  It  appears  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  study.  The  vanity  of  this  gesture  makes  the  affect- 
ing modesty  of  his  dedicatory  letter  all  the  more  pathetic.  But 
all  his  gestures  were  unavailing.  Nothing  on  earth  could  have 
made  Poindexter  a “popular”  man;  he  was  not  made  of  the 
stuff  of  heroes.  There  was  nothing  dashing  about  him — no  glamor 
and  no  romance.  He  had  furthermore  a vile  disposition  and  an 
unforgiving  nature.  There  was  nothing  about  him  to  make 
people  love  him.  Even  before  he  died  he  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.  He  missed  none  of  this,  and  the  irony  of  his  situa- 
tion apparently  impressed  him  deeply.  As  he  approached  the 
year  of  his  death  his  bitterness  increased.  Nobody  remembers 
him  during  those  days  except  as  a bitter  old  man. 


Poindexter’s  grave  in  Jackson 
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A few  months  before  lie  died  lie  made  a will  in  which  his 
gall  showed  itself  in  one  last  gesture  of  inspired  cynicism. 

“Item:  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, having,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  pre- 
sented to  me  a copy  of  Rees’s  Encyclopaedia,  as  a testi- 
monial of  the  gratitude  of  the  state  for  my  public  ser- 
vices, and  having  no  male  heir  to  whom  I can  bequeath 
the  same  (sic!),  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that  the  work  be 
deposited  in  the  State  Library  at  Jackson,  that  the  same 
may  remain  as  an  evidence  of  my  past  political  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  and  as  a token  of  my  attachment  to 
the  people,  whose  confidence  has  been  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  me,  throughout  a long  life  spent  in  the  Service 
of  my  Country.” 

He  and  Mississippi  quit  on  even  terms;  by  returning  her  only 
gift,  lie  died  owing  her  nothing.  The  score  is  even  more  com- 
plete than  that — the  Encyclopaedia  has  disappeared.  There  is 
no  record  of  it,  it  is  not  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library,  and  no- 
body has  ever  heard  of  it ! 

His  grave  is  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Jackson.  It  is 
marked  by  a plain  obelisk  that  bears  this  inscription: 

Geo.  Poindexter 
Hied  Sept.  5,  1853 
in  the  75  year 
of  his  age. 

Not  another  word.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  didn't  matter  who 
he  had  been,  but  his  vanity  was  so  great  that  this  is  unlikely. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  lie  thought  no  one  would 
ever  have  to  ask  who  George  Poindexter  was. 

He  was  wrong  about  that. 


THE  END 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bibliographical  Guides 

These  are  few.  The  first  attempt  at  a bibliography  of  Mississippi 
History  was  the  compilation  made  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  published 
in  Volume  I of  the  A.  H.  A.  Report  for  1899.  Owen  was  the  State  Archi- 
vist of  Alabama.  His  list  was  a scholarly  and  accurate  piece  of  work, 
practically  complete  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

In  1902  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  published  as  Volume  V 
of  their  Publications  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Commission. 
This  is  the  most  complete  guide  to  sources,  but  the  various  sections  of  it 
are  of  very  uneven  value.  Its  chief  value  is  that  it  gives  a fairly  detailed 
description  of  available  manuscript  collections,  notably  the  Claiborne 
Papers,  and  of  sources  in  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  same  year  (1902)  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  was  created,  with  the  Hon.  Dunbar  Rowland  as 
Director.  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director,  covering  the  years  1902- 
1914,  give  the  history  of  the  collection  now  housed  in  the  Archives.  These 
reports  are  therefore  indispensable.  The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  sources  in  the  Archives  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  (1914).  There  are  no  later  published  reports. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Department  of  Archives  occasionally  pub- 
lishes leaflets  describing  the  publications  of  the  Department,  and  some- 
times giving  valuable  tables  of  contents. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society  includes  an  index  of  all  the  preceding  volumes. 

There  are  also  a few  private,  unpublished  guides  of  considerable  use- 
fulness. Most  important  of  these  is  Judge  Stone  Deavours  ’ list  of  books 
written  by  Mississippians.  A typed  copy  of  this  list  is  in  the  Archives, 
and  another  is  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  Hon.  Philip  Crutcher 
made  a classified  list  of  articles  in  old  newspapers  that  would  be  useful  for 
a history  of  Vicksburg.  An  exhaustive  list  such  as  that  made  by  Judge 
Deavours  is  now  in  preparation  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  shortly. 

Manuscript  Sources 

The  Claiborne  Papers 

These  are  housed  in  the  Department  of  Archives ; they  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  Col.  J.  P.  H.  Claiborne,  a nephew  of  Gov.  W.  C. 
C.  Claiborne,  wrote  his  Mississippi  as  a Province,  Territory,  and  State  and 
his  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman.  The  collection  includes  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  a variety  of  Mississippi  worthies,  in  addition 
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to  the  collected  papers  of  Anthony  Hutchins,  Isaac  Guion,  George  Poin- 
dexter, and  several  others.  The  contents  are  listed  in  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  v. 
This  collection  was  originally  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  docu- 
ments in  it  are  carefully  pasted  (by  Claiborne  himself)  in  seven  fat 
volumes.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  any  study  in  Mississippi  History  prior 
to  the  Civil  War. 

The  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  British  Dominion 

These  are  transcripts  from  the  Public  Record  Office,  principally  from 
the  archives  of  the  War  Office  and  Colonial  Office.  They  are  in  ten  quarto 
volumes.  Some  of  them  have  been  published  (see  Printed  Sources).  They 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  and  in  the  preface  to 
Volume  I of  M.P.A.,  British  Dominion.  The  author  used  this  collection 
for  his  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  emigration  to  Mississippi 
and  the  type  of  society  established  there. 

The  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion 

These  are  transcripts,  as  above,  selected  from  the  Archives  Nationale, 
especially  of  the  Ministere  des  Colonies.  There  are  34  volumes.  The  docu- 
ments for  early  social  history  (1701-1729),  for  Freneh-Indian-English  re- 
lations (1729-1740),  and  for  the  career  of  Bienville,  have  been  published 
(see  Printed  Sources).  The  author  used  these  extensively  in  tracking  down 
the  vestiges  of  Gallic  influence  in  the  society  of  Mississippi.  They  are 
fully  described  in  the  prefaces  to  the  published  volumes,  especially  the  first. 

The  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  Spanish  Dominion 

These  once  again  are  transcripts,  this  time  mainly  from  the  docu- 
ments labelled  ‘ ‘ Papeles  procedente  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  ’ ’ in  the  ‘ ‘ Arcliivo 
General  de  Indias”  at  Seville.  There  are  nine  volumes.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  published  from  them,  but  a volume  is  in  preparation.  The  author 
used  these,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Sanders,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  other  transcripts  were  used.  This  Spanish  collection  was  probably  more 
important  than  the  British  and  French,  because  it  was  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation that  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  American.  A description 
of  the  collection  is  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

The  Mississippi  State  Archives 

This  collection  needs  little  description.  It  consists  of  the  official 
records  handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Archives  for  safe-keeping. 
Nothing  from  them  has  yet  been  published.  The  documents  are  classified 
as  to  state  offices,  wrapped  in  folders,  and  stored  in  boxes.  The  folders 
are  referred  to  as  “volumes.”  The  job  of  cataloguing  these  documents  is 
now  in  progress.  The  statutes  of  Mississippi  in  regard  to  the  publication 
of  annual  reports  from  various  departments  are  so  different  from  depart- 
ment to  department,  and  official  publication  began  so  late,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  any  research  project  must  be  done  from  the  manuscript  sources. 
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The  Mississippi  Territorial  Archives 

This  collection  is  as  above,  except  that  some  of  it  has  been  published 
(see  Printed  Sources).  When  the  state  Capitol  was  moved  from  Washing- 
ton to  Jackson,  1819-20,  the  Territorial  records  were  stored  in  the  library 
of  Jefferson  College.  The  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1840  and  many 
of  the  documents  were  lost.  The  classification  is  as  follows : 


Series  A ; Governor 
“ B ; Auditor 
“ C ; Treasurer 
“ D ; Legislative 


(25  volumes) 
(27  volumes) 
( 1 volume  ). 
(40  volumes) 


This  whole  collection  has  naturally  been  searched  exhaustively  for  Poin- 
dexter material. 

In  the  State  and  Territorial  Archives  combined  there  are  over  1100 
“volumes,”  containing  an  estimated  total  of  over  60,000  documents. 

The  Poindexter  Papers 

This  is  part  of  the  Claiborne  Papers.  Claiborne  applied  to  Poin- 
dexter ’s  representative  for  his  papers,  but  the  representative  (probably 
Poindexter’s  brother-in-law,  William  G.  Hughes  of  New  Orleans,  who 
with  his  sister  was  an  executor  of  Poindexter’s  will)  preferred  giving  them 
to  one  of  Poindexter 's  close  friends  who  professed  an  intention  to  write  a 
memoir  of  the  old  Governor.  During  the  Civil  War,  however,  this  friend 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  Europe  (it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why)  and 
offered  Poindexter’s  papers  to  Claiborne  for  $300.00  in  gold,  which  Clai- 
borne paid  him  (see  Claiborne,  p.  414,  note).  The  collection  is  described 
in  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  v.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  papers  of  political 
importance  in  it  chiefly  concern  the  periods  later  than  this  study.  Poin- 
dexter preserved  mostly  only  “pieces  justificatives’  ’ in  connection  with 
his  astounding  collection  of  quarrels.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  collection  of  papers  was  dissipated.  The  1 ‘ representative  ’ ’ and 
the  “friend”  had  ample  opportunity  to  lose  or  destroy  any  number  of 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  Claiborne,  who  quotes  from  the  collection  various 
documents  that  are  no  longer  preserved  in  it.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
determine  why  Poindexter  preserved  some  of  the  papers  that  he  did  keep, 
because  they  undoubtedly  show  him  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  light. 

The  Records  of  the  Natchez  District  Under  Spanish  Dominion 

These  are  the  local  records  kept  in  Natchez  while  the  Spaniards  were 
in  occupation.  They  include  trials  and  suits  at  law,  deeds,  grants,  regula- 
tions, and  similar  matters  of  administration.  For  obvious  reasons  they 
were  not  carted  off  to  Spain  but  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  successors. 
They  are  carefully  bound  in  41  leather  volumes  and  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  Chancery  Clerk  of  Adams  County  at  Natchez.  They  are  invaluable 
for  any  study  of  the  society  of  Natc-hez  from  1780  to  1798. 
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The  Wailes  Papers 

I hese  are  in  the  Archives — Volume  30  of  Series  N,  the  unofficial  col- 
lection. They  are  the  surviving  part  of  the  documents  used  by  B.  L.  C. 
Wailes  in  preparing  the  Historical  Outline  introductory  to  his  first  report 
on  1 lie  Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Mississippi.  It  contains  many  things 
of  great  interest,  including  the  manuscript  reminiscences  of  Judge  Edward 
Turner,  several  Poindexter  documents,  a contemporary  map  of  Fort  Mims, 
etc-.,  etc. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Clarissa  Young 

This  document  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Young’s  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Briscoe  of  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Young  wrote  out 
her  reminiscences  in  August  1876.  She  came  to  Mississippi  in  1798  as  a 
young  girl.  Mrs.  Briscoe  allowed  Professor  Rainwater  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  to  make  a copy  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  it  was 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Rainwater  that  the  author  was  enabled 
to  make  use  of  it. 

V 

Printed  Sources 
(A)  Official  Records 

Gales  and  Seaton,  Publishers. 

Annals  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Tenth  to  Sixteenth  Con- 
gresses. Washington,  1852-1855. 

Hutchinson,  A.,  Compiler 

Code  of  Mississippi:  being  an  Analytical  Compilation  of  the  Public 
and  General  Statutes  of  the  Territory  and  State,  etc.  Jackson,  1848. 

Lowrie,  Walter,  Secretary  of  State,  Clarke,  Matthew  St.  Clair, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Editors. 

American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol.  i.  Washington,  1832. 

Lowrie,  \\  alter,  Secretary  of  State,  Franklin,  Walter  S.,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Editors. 

American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol.  ii.  Washington,  1834. 
American  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous,  vol.  i.  Washington,  1834. 

Mississippi  Territorial  Legislature 

Laws  of  the  Mississippi  Territory;  published  at  a Session  of  the 
Legislature  began  (sic)  in  the  Town  of  Natchez  ....  upon  the  22nd 
day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  1799  ....  Printed  by  Andrew  Mar- 
schalk,  by  authority,  Natchez,  1799. 

Peters,  Richard,  Compiler 

The  Public  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  in  1789,  to  March  3,  1845.  By 
Authority.  Boston,  1853. 
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Poindexter,  George,  Compiler 

The  Bevised  Code  of  the  Laws  of  Mississippi,  etc.  Natchez,  1824. 

Rowland,  Dunbar,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Mississippi  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Mississippi  Historical  Society. 

Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  English  Dominion,  vol.  i,  1763-1766. 
Letters  and  Enclosures  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (sic)  from  Major 
Bobert  Farmar  and  Gotvernor  Johnstone.  Nashville,  1911. 
Mississippi  Territorial  Archives,  vol.  i,  1798-1803.  Executive  Jour- 
nals of  Governor  Winthrop  Sargent  and  Governor  William  Charles 
Cole  Claiborne.  Nashville,  1905. 

Official  Letter  Boohs  of  IF.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  1801-1816.  Jackson,  1917. 
Papers  Belating  to  Aaron  Burr  in  Mississippi,  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director,  1904.  Jackson. 

Official  and  Statistical  Begisters  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Archives  every  four  years  from  1904. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Dunbar 

Mississippi’s  Colonial  Population  and  Land  Grants.  P.M.H.S.,  Cen- 
tenary Series,  vol.  i,  pp.  405-428.  (English  land  grants  and  Spanish 
Census  of  1792). 

Peter  Chester,  Third  Governor  of  the  Province  of  West  Florida  under 
British  Dominion,  1770-1781.  P.M.H.S.,  Centenary  Series,  vol.  v,  pp. 
1-184.  (A  very  convenient  edition  of  the  Chester  Papers.  Important 
because  during  his  administration  the  settlement  of  Mississippi 
began). 

Rowland,  Dunbar,  and  Sanders,  Albert  Godfrey,  Editors. 

Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion,  vol.  i,  1729-1740. 
French-English-Indian  Belations ; Wars  with  the  Natchez  and  Chick- 
asaw Indians.  Jackson,  1927. 

Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion,  vol.  ii,  1701-1729. 
Jackson,  1929. 

Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion,  vol.  iii,  1703-1743. 
Jackson,  1932.  (The  Bienville  papers). 

Toulmin.  Judge  Harry,  Compiler. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  etc.  By  authority. 
Natchez,  1807. 

(Turner,  Judge  Edward,  Compiler). 

Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  etc.  By  authority.  Natchez, 
1816. 
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Wailes,  B.L.C..  Geologist  of  Mississippi,  etc. 

Report  on  the  Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Mississippi.  Embracing 
a Sketch  of  the  Social  and  Natural  History  of  the  State.  By  author- 
ity. Jackson,  1854.  (The  first  125  pp.  of  this  work  are  given  to  an 
‘ ‘ Historical  Outline,  ’ ’ the  first  serious  attempt  at  a history  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Besides  this,  the  book  is  full  of  invaluable  material  on  early 
agricultural  practice). 


Walker,  It.  J. 

Mississippi,  Supreme  Court  Reports,  1818-1832.  Jackson,  1834.  (Re- 
issued by  West  Publishing  Company  in  1910.) 

Winston.  Louis,  Secretary. 

Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Western  Part  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory...  Port  Gibson,  1831  (Reprint). 

LTnited  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

United  States  Census  Reports — Second,  Third,  and  Fourth.  1800, 
1810,  1820. 

Virginia  Historical  Society. 

Notes  from  Public  and  Private  Records — The  Poindexter  Family. 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  xix,  xx,  xxi.  Rich- 
mond, 1911,  1912,  1913. 

Printed  Sources 

(B)  Newspapers 

The  Mississippi  Herald  $ Natchez  Gazette,  Natchez,  1807. 

The  Mississippi  Messenger,  Natchez,  1805-1808. 

The  Mississippi  Republican,  Natchez,  1813-1818. 

The  Washington  Republican,  Washington,  1813-1818. 

The  Weekly  Chronicle,  Natchez,  1808-1810 

(C)  General 

Note:  In  the  following  list  there  will  be  omitted: 

All  authorities  consulted  but  yielding  nothing  for  this  study. 

All  authorities  that  the  author  knows  about  but  has  not  consulted. 

Alexander.  Captain  J.  E.,  42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  etc. 

Transatlantic  Sketches.  Comprising  Visits  to  the  Most  Interesting 
Scenes  in  North  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  With 
Notes  on  Negro  Slavery  and  Canadian  Emigration.  Philadelphia, 
1833. 
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Bailey,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society. 

Journal  of  a Tour  in  Unsettled  Parts  of  North  America  in  1196 
and  1197.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Sir  John  Hersehel,  Bart. 
London,  1856.  (Posthumous). 

Baldwyn,  Joseph  G. 

The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi — A Series  of  Sketches. 
San  Francisco,  1901.  (Reprint). 

Bartram,  William. 

Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida,  the  Cherokee  Country,  the  Extensive  Territories  of  the 
Muscogulges,  or  Creek  Confederacy,  and  the  Country  of  the  Chac- 
taws,  etc.  PLilatlelpliia,  1791. 

Buckingham,  James  Silk.  Esq. 

The  Slave  States  of  America.  Two  volumes.  London,  1842. 

‘ ‘ Castigator  ’ ’ ( Compiler  unknown ) . 

The  first  few  pages  and  some  pages  at  the  end  (number  indetermin- 
able) of  this  important  pamphlet  are  missing.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  say  who  compiled  it,  or  when  and  where  it  was  printed. 
It  contains  all  of  “ Castigator ’s  ” scorching  letters  to  Poindexter, 
plus  a good  bit  of  his  (Poindexter’s)  defense,  and  an  account  of 
the  trial  at  which  Marschalk  was  convicted  of  libel.  Presumably, 
then,  it  was  got  together  by  Poindexter  or  his  friends.  Some  of  the 
documents  in  it  bear  dates  in  the  summer  of  1815,  but  none  later. 

Claiborne,  J.F.H. 

A Trip  through  the  Piney  H oods.  (1840-1841)  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ix, 
pp.  487-538. 

Conrad,  D.  H. 

David  Holmes,  First  Governor  of  Mississippi  P.  M.  H.  S.,  Cent.  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  234-257  (Reminiscences). 

Cuming,  F. 

Sketches  of  a Tour  to  the  Western,  Country,  etc.  1807-1809.  Pitts- 
burg, 1810. 

Dana,  E. 

Geographical  Sketches  of  the  Western  Country,  etc.  Cincinnati,  1819. 
(This  is  a valuable  little  book,  but  must  be  used  with  care  in  regard 
to  statistics;  there  are  several  demonstrable  errors  in  the  sketch  of 
Mississippi,  in  spite  of  which  fact  the  author  has  used  the  popula- 
tion figures  given  in  it). 
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Darby,  William. 

A Geographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Southern 
Part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  Territory  of  Alabama,  etc. 
New  York,  1817.  (This  has  a priceless  map). 

Davis,  John. 

Travels  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  in  the  Year  1802.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Berquin-Duvallon.  New  York,  180(3.  (This  is  a 
‘ ‘ translation  ' ’ only  by  courtesy.  Davis  has  not  hesitated  to  emend, 
amend,  condense,  and  correct,  the  original  text.  It  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  the  only  authority  that  prints  in  detail  the  Spanish  Cen- 
sus of  1785). 

Dow,  Lorenzo  and  Peggy. 

The  Dealings  of  God,  Man,  and  the  Davit;  as  exemplified  in  the  Life, 
Experience,  and  Travels  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  in  a period  of  over  half  a 
Century:  Together  with  his  Polemic  and  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
Complete.  To  which  is  added  The  Vicissitudes  of  Life,  by  Peggy 
Dow.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  John  Dowling,  D.D., 
of  New  York.  Two  volumes  in  one.  New  York,  1854.  (Lorenzo 
made  six  trips  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  his  experiences  are 
illuminating.  Both  his  Journal  and  Peggy’s  are  lively  beyond  de- 
scription. The  mad  Lorenzo  deserves  a biography  in  the  modern 
style,  but  it  would  only  be  gilding  the  lily). 

Dwight,  Timothy. 

Travels  in  New  England  and  New  YorJc,  vol.  i.  London,  1823.  (In 
this  is  given  a version  of  the  story  about  the  Lyman  colony). 

Ellieott,  Andrew. 

1 lie  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellieott,  Late  Commissioner  on  Behalf  of 
the  United  States  during  part  of  the  year  1796,  the  Years  1797, 
1798,  1799,  and  part  of  the  Year  1800:  for  determining  the  Bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  the  Possessions  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  in  America,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1814. 

( 1 his  is  indispensable  for  the  early  Territorial  days.  The  Preface 
is  dated  1803). 

Estes,  Matthew,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

A Defense  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States.  Mont- 
gomery, 1846. 

(Estes  was  a doctor.  His  little  work  was  about  the  ablest  of  the 
local  dialectic  products  on  slavery.  Defending  slavery  was  a favorite 
intellectual  pastime  of  the  Southerner.  There  was  apparently  only 
one  edition  of  this  tract,  and  it  is  defective,  one  signature  being 
bound  in  improper  order,  and  another  one  missing  altogether). 
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Flint,  Timothy. 

The  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Two  volumes.  Cincinnati,  1832. 


Force,  Peter,  Collector. 

A Genuine  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  River  Mississippi. 
P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  323-330. 

(An  anonymous  document  from  the  Peter  Force  Papers,  Ca.  1773). 

Forman,  Major  Samuel  S. 

Narrative  of  a Journey  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1789-1790. 
With  a Memoir  and  Illustrative  Notes  by  Lyman  C.  Draper.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1888. 

Fulkerson,  H.  S. 

Random  Recollections  of  Parly  Pays  in  Mississippi.  Vicksurg,  1885. 

Green,  Duff,  Printer. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Honorable  George  Poindexter,  Senator  in 
Congress  from  Mississippi.  Washington,  1835. 

(This  is  a campaign  tract,  ably  done  and  beautifully  printed.  It 
emphasized  principally  Poindexter ’s  senatorial  career,  being  designed 
to  clear  him  of  the  charges  arising  during  the  years  1832-1835. 
There  is  little  about  his  early  life,  and  what  there  is  contains  errors 
in  dates.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  it  is  very  likely  Poindexter 
did  it  himself — in  spite  of  the  errors  in  dates — or  else  supervised  it). 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  Royal  Navy. 

Travels  in  North  A merica  in  the  Years  182 7 and  1828.  Three  vol- 
umes. Edinburgh,  1830. 

Hall,  James,  A.M. 

A Brief  History  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Salisbury,  1801.  Re- 
print, P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  539-575. 

(This  is  the  first  history  of  Mississippi.  Hall  was  a missionary  sent 
to  the  Territory  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1800.  He  was  in  the  Ter- 
ritory four  months,  and  the  account  that  he  leaves  in  his  little  vol- 
ume is  invaluable). 

Hutchins,  Thomas,  Geographer  to  the  United  States. 

An  Historical  Narrative  and  Topographical  Description  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1784. 
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(Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt). 

The  Southwest,  by  a Yankee.  2 vols.  Harper  & Bros.,  1835. 
(Ingraham  was  a New  Englander  who  moved  to  Mississippi  and  be- 
came a convert  to  the  slave  system.  With  all  the  customary  fervor 
of  the  convert  he  wrote  a vigorous  defense  of  the  institution,  and 
published  it  as  above,  anonymously.  The  Southwest  gave  slavery  the 
most  convincing  coat  of  whitewash  that  the  author  has  encountered. 
Ingraham  became  an  Episcopal  minister  and  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  writing  novels;  he  is  credited  with  having  written  the  first  novel 
that  made  use  of  biblical  settings  and  characters — A Prince  of  the 
House  of  David.  He  was  the  father  of  Prentiss  Ingraham,  who  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  novel  writing  and  produced  around  600 
‘ ‘ thrillers  ’ ’ of  the  old  type ) . 


Jefferson  College. 

The  Charter  and  Statutes  of  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Missis- 
sippi, as  revised  and  amended,  together  with  a Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Institution  ...  .Catalogue  of  the  Library  ....  etc.  Published  by 
Order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Natchez,  1840. 

Lineeenm,  Dr.  Gideon. 

Autobiography.  P.M.H.S.,  vol  viii,  pp.  443-519. 

(Linceeum  was  a frontier  scientist,  founder  of  Columbus,  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  personality  in  the 
State’s  history.  Ilis  Autobiography  was  pieced  together  from  his 
long  letters  to  his  son,  by  Franklin  L.  Riley). 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanack. 

(This  was  compiled  by  different  peojjle  from  year  to  year,  published 
by  different  publishers  under  slightly  different  titles,  and  printed 
and  sold  b_y  different  printers  and  book-sellers,  but  it  came  out  every 
year,  beginning  in  1812,  until  the  Civil  War.  The  following  numbers 
that  fall  within  the  period  of  this  study  are  in  the  Archives: 

1812  1818 

1813  1819 

1814  1821 

1815  1822 
Thereafter  in  unbroken  series  up  to  1837). 

Martin,  Francois-Xavier. 

The  History  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  Two  volumes. 
New  Orleans,  1827. 
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The  Navigator, 

Containing  Directions  for  Navigating  the  Monongahe'.a,  Allegheny, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Bivers,  etc.  Pittsburg,  1818. 

Patridge,  I.  M. 

The  Press  of  Mississippi.  De  Bow ’s  Beview,  October,  1860.  pp. 
500-509. 

(Prints  a letter  from  Marsehalk,  dated  1837,  giving  an  account  of 
the  first  printing  establishments  in  Mississippi). 

Perry,  \Y.  S. 

A Half  Century  of  the  Legislation  of  the  American  Church.  By 
authority.  Clarement,  N.  H.,  1874.  3 vols. 

(The  canons,  and  statistics,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union  until  1835). 

Pittman,  Captain  Philip. 

The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi 
with  a Geographical  Description  of  that  River  illustrated  by  Plans 
and  Draughts.  London,  1770.  Beprint  edited  by  F.  H.  Hodder, 
Cleveland,  1906. 

(The  “present’’  state  refers  to  1763,  the  date  of  Pittman’s  jour- 
ney, and  not  1770,  the  date  of  publication). 

Power,  Tyrone. 

Impressions  of  America,  during  the  Years  1833,  1831/,  and  1835.  Two 
volumes.  London,  1836. 

(An  actor’s  notes,  very  charming,  but  after  all,  an  actor’s  notes — - 
and  an  Irish  actor  at  that). 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Dunbar  (Eron  Rowland),  Historian  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Society  of  Colonial  Dantes  in  America. 

Life,  Letters  and  Papers  of  William  Dunbar.  Jackson,  1930. 

Schultz,  Christian,  Junior,  Esq. 

Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage.  Two  volumes.  New  York,  1810. 

Shields,  Judge  Joseph  Dunbar. 

Notches;  Its  Early  History.  Louisville,  1930. 

(Very  discursive  reminiscences,  published  by  the  Judge’s  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Dunbar  Murray,  just  as  he  left  them  when  he 
died  in  1886.  The  volume  is  without  index). 
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Sparks.  \V.  H. 

The  Memories  of  Fifty  Years.  Philadelphia,  1870. 

Stoddard.  Major  Amos. 

Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisiana.  Philadelphia,  1812. 
(A  highly  authentic  contribution  by  one  of  the  officers  sent  down  in 
1803  to  assist  in  establishing  the  American  regime  in  Louisiana). 

Trollope,  Frances  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Trollope). 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.  Two  volumes.  London,  1832. 

Welsh,  Miss  Mary  J. 

Recollections  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
343-356. 


Secondary  Authorities 

Bassett,  John  Spencer. 

The  Regulators  of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771.  A.H.A.  Annual  Re- 
port for  1894. 

Bekkers,  The  Rev.  B.  J. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Mississippi  during  Colonial  Times.  P.M.H.S., 
vol.  vi,  pp.  351  ff. 

Biever,  The  Rev.  Albert  Hubert,  S.  J. 

The  Jesuits  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Jubilee  Me- 
morial. New  Orleans,  1924. 

Boyd,  Jesse  L. 

A Popular  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Mississippi.  Jackson,  1930. 

Claiborne,  J.  F.  H. 

Hancock  County  and  the  Rea  Board  of  Mississippi...  An  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  of  Bay  St.  Louis,  at  the  Request 
of  the  citizens,  and  in  compliance  with  a Resolution  of  Congress, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  4 July,  1876. 

Mississippi  as  a Province,  Territory  and  State,  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  Eminent  Citizens.  Jackson,  1880. 

(Only  the  first  volume  of  this,  carrying  the  story  to  about  1830, 
was  published;  the  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  was  accidentally 
burned.  It  is  so  very  discursive  and  disorganized  that  it  is  some- 
times almost  impossible  to  follow,  and  it  is  furthermore  strongly 
influenced  by  the  political  situation  existing  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
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lication.  Claiborne  is  so  worked  up  over  the  recent  tragedies  of  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  that  he  can  barely  stick  to  his  story; 
hence  numberless  digressions  to  prove  the  righteousness  of  the  South- 
ern cause.  In  spite  of  these  defects,  however,  the  volume  at  times 
scales  the  very  heights  of  history ; it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  its 
occasional  greatness.  Claiborne  gives  55  pages  to  a biographical 
sketch  of  Poindexter.  He  and  Poindexter  were  political  opponents 
and  rivals;  after  1830  Claiborne  is  a source  rather  than  a secondary 
authority  for  Poindexter.  His  sketch  of  his  great  opponent  is  bit- 
terly partisan,  but  shows  a manifest  determination  to  be  fair  and 
generous.  The  sketch  is  full  of  errors  in  detail,  but  as  to  generali- 
zations and  interpretations  it  is  for  the  most  part  astonishingly 
plausible.  It,  together  with  the  Claiborne  manuscripts,  is  the  most 
important  single  authority  for  Poindexter). 

Coates,  Robert  M. 

The  Outlaw  Years — The  History  of  the  Land  Pirates  of  the  Natchez 
Trace.  New  YTork,  1930. 

Foster,  The  Rev.  L.  8. 

Mississippi  Baptist  Preachers.  St.  Louis,  1895. 

Galloway,  Bishop  Charles  B. 

Aaron  Burr  in  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  x,  pp.  237-245. 

Elisabeth  Female  Academy — The  Mother  of  Female  Colleges. 
P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  169-178. 

Lorenzo  Dow  in  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  233-244. 

Thomas  Griffin — A Boanerges  of  the  Early  Southwest.  P.M.H.S., 
vol.  vii,  pp.  153-170. 

Goodspeed  Publishing  Company. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Mississippi.  Chicago,  1891. 
Two  volumes. 

(This  curious  compilation,  incredibly  extensive,  is  without  citations 
to  authorities,  and  in  most  instances  the  authors  of  the  various  sec- 
tions are  not  given,  but  in  most  eases  in  which  it  could  be  cheeked  it 
has  been  found  surprisingly  accurate). 

Grafton.  The  Rev.  C.  W. 

A Sketch  of  the  Old  Scotch  Settlement  at  Union  Church.  P.M.H.S., 
vol.  ix,  pp.  263-271. 

Hainan,  The  Rev.  T.  L. 

Beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  in  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  x,  pp. 
203-221. 
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Hamilton,  Peter  J. 

British  West  Florida.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  399-426. 

Colonial  Mobile,  an  Historical  Study,  etc.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston  and  New  York,  1910. 

Running  Mississippi’s  South  Line.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  157-168. 

Hawkins.  The  Rev.  G.  H. 

History  of  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  x,  pp.  279-299. 

Jones,  The  Rev.  John  G. 

A Complete  History  of  Methodism  as  Connected  with  the  Mississippi 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South.  Vol.  i,  1799- 
1817.  Nashville,  1887. 

Lea  veil.  The  Rev.  Z.  T. 

Early  Beginnings  of  Baptists  in  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
245-253. 

Leavell,  Z.  T.  and  Baily,  T.  J. 

A Complete  History  of  Mississippi  Baptists  from  the  Earliest  Times. 
Two  volumes,  Jackson,  1904. 

Lynch,  James  Daniel. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Mississippi...  New  York,  1881. 

Magruder,  W.  W. 

Legal  Status  of  Slaves  in  Mississippi  before  the  War.  P.M.H.S.,  vol. 
iv,  pp.  133-142. 

Mayes,  Edward.  LL.D.,  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, President  of  the  State  Historical  Association  of 
Mississippi. 

History  of  Education  in  Mississippi,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Cir- 
cular of  Information  No.  2,  1899,  Washington. 

Monette,  John  W.,  M.D. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  VaHey  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, etc.  Two  volumes.  New  York,  1846. 

Navigation  and  Commerce  on  the  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
479-523. 

Morrison,  J.  K. 

Early  History  of  Jefferson  College.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  179-188. 
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McCaleb,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy.  New  York,  1903. 

O'Brien.  The  Rev.  James  J.,  S.  J. 

The  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Martyrs.  The  Paulist  Press,  New 
York,  1928. 

Otken,  The  Rev.  Charles  H. 

Richard  Curtis  in  the  Country  of  the  Natchez.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iii,  pp. 
147-153. 


Pickett,  Albert  James. 

History  of  Alabama,  and  incidentally  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
from  the  Earliest  Period.  Two  volumes.  Second  Edition.  Charles- 
ton, 1851. 

Pratt,  Julius  W. 

Expansonists  of  1812.  Macmillan  Company,  1925. 

(The  author  was  unable  to  use  this  until  after  his  study  was  com- 
pleted. His  conclusions  are  identical  with  Pratt ’s,  which  is  good 
evidence  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  character  of  Western 
ambitions  in  1812). 

Riley,  Franklin  L. 

Demarcation  of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Boundary.  P.M.H.S.,  vol. 
xi,  pp.  61-74. 

Extinct  Towns  and  Villages  of  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  v,  pp. 
311-383. 

Location  of  the  Boundaries  of  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iii,  pp. 
167-184. 

The  Mississippi  River  as  a Political  Factor  in  American  History. 
P.M.H.S.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  31-59. 

Sir  William  Dunbar — The  Pioneer  Scientist  of  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S., 
vol.  ii,  pp.  85-111. 

Spanish  Policy  in  Mississippi  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo.  An- 
nual Report,  A.H.A.,  1897,  pp.  175-192. 

Transition  from  Spanish  to  American  Control  in  ..Mississippi. 
P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  261-311. 
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Rowland,  Dunbar. 

History  of  Mississippi,  The  Heart  of  the  South.  Two  volumes.  Chi- 
eago -Jackson,  1925. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Mississippi  History.  Two  volumes.  Madison,  1907. 
Mississippi ’s  First  Constitution  and  its  Mahers.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  vi,  pp. 
79  ff. 

Political  and  Parliamentary  Orators  and  Oratory  of  Mississippi. 
P.M.H.S.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  357-399. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Dunbar. 

Mississippi  Territory  in  the  War  of  1812.  P.M.H.S.,  Cent,.,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  7-234. 

Stone,  Alfred  II. 

Early  Slaive  Laws  of  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  133-145. 

Sydnor,  Charles  S. 

Slavery  in  Mississippi.  Appleton-Century,  1933. 

(The  author  was  able  to  examine  this  only  after  his  study  was  already 
in  the  press.  From  a hasty  examination  the  author  feels  that 
Sydnor ’s  book  will  not  force  him  into  any  important  revision  of  his 
own  conclusions,  although  some  differences  are  evident). 

Thompson,  R.  PI. 

Suffrage  in  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  i,  pp.  25-49. 

Warren,  Harry. 

Missions,  Missionaries,  Frontier  Characters  and  Schools.  P.M.H.S., 
vol.  viii,  pp.  571-598. 

Whitaker,  Arthur  Preston. 

The  Spanish-American  Frontier,  1783-1795.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1927. 

White,  J.  M.,  M.  S. 

Territorial  Growth  of  Mississippi.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  125-132. 

Wilkins,  J.  M. 

Early  Times  in  Wayne  County.  P.M.H.S.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  265-272. 

Note: — This  list  includes  none  of  the  standard  manuals  which  were  of 
necessity  used;  they  can  be  found  in  any  ordinary  bibliographical  guide. 
The  list  furthermore  does  not  include  works  consulted  but  found  to  be  of 
no  use,  or  works  that  the  author  should  have  consulted  but  was  unable  to. 
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Bruin,  Peter.  B.;  84 
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Burnet,  Daniel;  147,  155 
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Carroll,  General  William;  129, 
136 

Carter,  Major  Jesse;  24  (and  note 
42),  66,  133 

Carter,  Lydia;  Poindexter’s  first 
wife,  66;  divorce,  133-135 

“ Castigator”;  127,  130,  131 

“Catalene”;  49  (note  61);  shops, 
52 

Catholic  Church;  Spanish  policy, 
43  (note  33),  45  (note  42);  in 
Natchez,  46  (note  43) 

Channel  Islands;  11 
Chattahoochee  River;  33  (note  3), 
118 

Chester,  Peter;  British  Governor 
of  West  Florida,  36 
Chinn,  Agatha;  Poindexter’s  sec- 
ond wife,  137-138 
Chinn,  Mrs.  Susan;  137 
Cincinnati;  42 

Claiborne,  Ferdinand  Leigh;  67, 
76 

Claiborne,  J.  F.  H. ; 168;  on  Poin- 
dexter’s debts,  22;  on  Poindex- 
ter as  a judge,  123-125,  132;  on 
Mrs.  Poindexter’s  guilt,  134;  on 
Poindexter’s  second  wife,  137;  on 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
144  ; on  Poindexter  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 155  ; on  Poindexter ’s  career, 
167 
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Claiborne,  W.  C.  C. ; starts  Jeffer- 
son College,  46 ; in  Mississippi 
politics,  59 ; appoints  Poindexter, 
63 ; to  Louisiana,  69 ; opposes 
growth  of  slavery,  73,  163 

Claiborne  County;  94,  141,  146, 
147 

Clay,  Henry;  followed  by  Poindex- 
ter, 71;  leader  of  “War  Hawks”, 
98,  112;  elected  Speaker,  116; 
American  System,  112 

Cloud,  Adam;  44 

Columbus  (Mississippi);  74 

Concord;  home  of  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, 40 

Congregational  Church;  35  (note 
10),  45  (note  42) 

Congress;  Eighth,  81;  Ninth,  81; 
Tenth,  84-92,  94-96;  Eleventh,  96- 
97,  98,  102-108,  109-113;  Twelfth, 
116-121;  Delegates:  Hunter,  34, 
Lattimore,  81,  120-121,  Poindex- 
ter elected,  80;  grants  suffrage, 
87 ; declares  war,  120 ; admits  Mis- 
sissippi, 139;  Annals,  103 

Constitution  of  1817  ; analysis, 
156-158;  closed  an  era,  160;  Poin- 
dexter ’s  influence,  155-156,  167 

Constitutional  Convention  of 
1817:  143-155 

Continental  System;  100 

Cosby,  Mollie  Poindexter;  sister 
of  George  Poindexter,  15,  28  (note 
43) 

Cotton;  and  the  Southwest,  29-30; 
price  in  1799,  41;  effect  of  Em- 
bargo, 86,  87,  100 ; Poindexter ’s 
crop,  96;  planters  and  Non-Inter- 
course, 105-106;  parvenu  planters, 
155;  influence  on  Poindexter,  165; 
planters  and  Jackson,  158-159;  so- 
cial philosophy,  160-163 ; value  in 
1810,  25. 

Creoles;  110 

Cuba;  101,  102 

Culpepper  County  (Virginia)  ■ 16 

Cuming,  William;  61  (note  1),  63 
(note  5) 

Curtis,  Richard,  Jr.;  43  (note  34), 
45  (note  42) 

Dancing  Rabbit  Creek.  Treaty  of; 
39 


Davis,  Joseph  E.;  150 
Dearborn,  General  Henry;  119 

Delegates  to  Congress;  Narse- 
worthy  Hunter,  34;  William  Lat- 
timore, 34;  Poindexter  elected,  80- 
81 ; nature  of  position,  84,  96-97 ; 
Poindexter  re-elected,  93-94 ; Poin- 
dexter defeated,  142-143;  Poin- 
dexter ’s  service,  166 
Democrats;  see  Jeffersonian 
Dickson,  David;  149,  151 
Dow,  Lorenzo;  45 
Dred  Scott  Case;  162 

Dunbar,  William;  36  (note  12), 
83  (note  50) 

Dwight,  Timothy;  35  (note  10) 

Elizabeth  Female  Academy;  48 

Embargo;  effect  on  cotton  planters, 
86-87,  100 

English;  see  British 

Episcopal  Church;  42;  Adam 
Cloud  legend,  43-44;  in  Missis- 
sippi, 44,  46 

Erskine,  DxAvid  M. ; 103 

Estes,  Dr.  Matthew;  74 

Federalist  Party;  35;  beginnings 
in  Mississippi,  59 ; strong  in 
Natchez,  60;  elects  Lyman  Hard- 
ing, 67 ; supposed  connection  with 
Burr,  77,  80;  joined  with  Quids, 
85,  93-94;  leaders,  125;  expires, 
141 

Feliciana  Parish;  137 

Florida;  see  West  Florida 

.Franklin  County.  (Kentucky)  ; 
17 

Franklin  County  (Mississippi)  ; 
59,  141 

French:  and  slavery,  30;  settlers, 
33  (note  3),  34;  found  Natchez; 
39-40;  shopkeepers,  49;  architec- 
ture, 55 ; Florida  intrigue,  100- 
102;  American  policy  towards, 
105 

Gallatin,  Albert;  95 

Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Manuel;  Span- 
ish Governor,  40 
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Georgia/  once  included  Mississippi, 
32  ; Mississippi  claims,  89-90  ; hos- 
tile attitude,  95 ; delayed  Missis- 
sippi 's  admission,  117 

Gibsox,  Tobias;  41  (note  38),  45 
(note  39) 

Gloucester;  home  of  Governor  Sar- 
gent, 39 

Gloucester  County  (Virginia)  ■ 12 

Green,  Abner;  51  (note  66),  83 
(note  50) 

Green,  Charles  B. ; 123 
Greene  County;  37  (note  16),  141 
Greenville;  114 
Griffin,  Thomas;  51  (note  65) 

Halifax,  X.  S. ; 32  (note  11),  119 

Hall.  James;  41,  43,  44.  45 

Hancock  County;  141 

Hanover  County  (Virginia)  ; 14 

Harding,  Lyman;  67,  69,  77,  123 

Harry  vs.  Decker;  73,  162 

Henry,  Patrick;  17 

Hierx,  Judge  Roger  A.;  36  (note 

12) 

Hinds,  Thomas;  143  (note  5) 

Holmes,  David;  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, 96 ; supported  by  Mar- 
sehalk,  126;  asked  to  remove  Mar- 
schalk,  126,  131 ; President  of 
Constitutional  Convention,  145 ; 
first  Governor  of  Mississippi,  159 

Hunt,  Abijah;  duel  with  Poindex- 
ter, 114-116,  130,  132 

Hunter,  Xarseworthy;  34 

Illinois;  debate  on  admission,  162- 
163 

Indians;  in  Mississippi  Territory, 
33;  massacre  of  1729,  40;  Choc- 
taw Treaty,  85 ; hostility  of  West- 
erners, 99,  101  (note  7) ; lands 
taken,  166. 

Indigo;  29 

Irish;  settlers,  35;  inn-keepers,  51 
Isler,  Peter;"  128 


Jackson,  Andrew;  split  with  Poin- 
dexter, 70,  163;  “revolution”,  72; 
and  Mississippi  planters,  158-159 ; 
defended  by  Poindexter,  163,  165 

Jackson,  Prancis  James;  British 
Minister,  98 ; provoked  Americans, 
103 ; attacked  by  Poindexter,  103 

Jackson,  Town  of;  163,  168,  170 

Jackson  County;  141 

Jefferson,  Thomas;  17,  28,  69;  ap- 
points Robert  Williams  Governor, 
67-68;  Western  attitude  towards, 
70-74;  removes  Governor  Sargent, 
73;  pursues  Burr,  79-80 

Jefferson  College;  45,  46-47;  de- 
fended slavery,  74 

Jefferson  County;  94,  141,  146, 
150,  151 

Jeffersonian  Party;  17-18,  28,  35, 

58- 59 ; beginnings  in  Mississippi, 

59- 60 ; election  in  Adams  County, 
67;  Western  attitude,  70-74;  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  85;  hatred  of 
England,  100-101 ; without  com- 
petitor, 141 ; vestiges  of  doctrine, 
153,  158,  160;  Poindexter’s  views 
on,  163-165 

Jersey,  Island  of;  11 

•Jones,  Lucy;  mother  of  George 
Poindexter,  16 

Jones  County;  39  (note) 

Kentucky;  137;  tobacco,  29; 
Thomas  Poindexter  moves  to,  17 ; 
James  Poindexter  makes  a trip  to, 
21;  other  Poindexters  follow,  28 
(note  43)  ; Poindexter  - Brown 
quarrel,  133,  135 ; George  Poin- 
dexter moves  to,  163 

Ker,  David;  36  (note  12) ; found- 
ed school  for  girls,  43 

Land  Titles;  87-92,  95-96 

Lattimore,  William;  142,  144; 

early  career,  81 ; admission  of 
Mississippi,  139,  140-141;  defeats 
Mead,  120 ; in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 147,  149.  151-152,  155 

Lawrence  County;  141 

Leake,  Judge  Walter;  130,  131, 
132,  153 
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Lexington  (Kentucky)  ; 135,  137 

Long,  Richard;  12 

Louisa  County  (Virginia)  ; 24,  27, 
61;  Poindexters  settle,  14;  carved 
from  Hanover  County,  14;  prom- 
inence of  Poindexters,  15;  John 
Poindexter,  clerk,  16;  Society  and 
politics,  17-19;  George  Poindex- 
ter ’s  visit,  83 

Louisiana;  30,  111;  once  included 
Mississippi,  32;  Purchase,  75,  99; 
presumed  to  include  Florida,  99 ; 
admitted  to  Union,  112;  efforts  to 
keep  Florida,  117. 

Loyalists;  35 

Lyman  Colony;  35,  36 

Madison,  James;  letter  from  Clai- 
borne, 73;  attitude  towards  Eng- 
land. 85,  105-106;  appoints 

Holmes  Governor,  96;  swings  to- 
wards war,  116;  vacillation,  119; 
appoints  Poindexter  Judge,  120; 
signs  admission  bill,  139 

Madison  County;  107,  114 

‘'Manifest  Destiny”;  99 

Marion  County;  141 

Marschalk,  Andrew;  68,  133,  135, 
136,  167 ; began  first  Mississippi 
newspaper,  57-58;  enemy  of  Poin- 
dexter, 58,  122  ; attacked  Poindex- 
ter's  record,  64-66;  quarrel  with 
Poindexter,  125-132 ; supported 
Lattimore,  140-141 

Massachusetts;  111 

Mead,  William  Cowles;  123,  146, 
149;  Burr  episode,  76-77,  78,  79; 
in  Poindexter -Williams  quarrel, 
81 ; correspondence  with  Poindex- 
ter, 85,  86,  93,  105,  109,  118-119; 
defeated  by  Lattimore,  119-120; 
the  suppressed  memorial,  120,  126; 
defeated  Poindexter,  142-143 

Methodist  Church;  in  Virginia, 
18;  in  Mississippi,  42,  44-45,  46; 
supported  Elizabeth  Academy,  48 

Middle  Plantation  (Virginia)  ; 13 

Milton  (Virginia);  22;  Poindex- 
ter’s property  in,  23 

Mississippi  (State);  Constitution 
of  1817,  153,  156-158;  social  de- 
velopment, 160-162 


Mississippi  Blues,  The;  75 

Mississippi  River;  33  (and  note  3), 
110,  141,  144,  146 

Mississippi  Territory;  Poindex- 
ter ’s  migration,  19,  22,  59 ; civili- 
zation in,  29-60;  Poindexter’s 
career  in,  29,  167 ; dependence  on 
cotton,  29-30;  revival  of  slavery, 
30;  plantations  and  slavery,  30-31, 
71-74;  extent  of  settlement  in 
1802,  33-34;  number  and  type  of 
settlers,  34-37;  homes,  39;  Hall’s 
description,  41-42 ; education,  42- 
43,  46-48;  religion,  43-46;  the  arts, 
54-55 ; literature  and  oratory,  55- 
57 ; newspapers,  57-59 ; politics, 
59-60,  85;  attitude  towards  Jeffer- 
son, 70-75,  141,  153,  158,  160;  first 
popular  election,  92-94 ; land  titles, 
87-92,  95,  96,  107,  120,  121,  166; 
difficulties  of  division,  96,  107, 
117-118,  140;  expansionist  feeling, 
98-102 ; hopes  for  West  Florida, 
109 ; struggles  for  admission,  109- 
110,  112-113,  117-118;  gets  part 
of  Florida,  118,  166;  suppressed 
memorial,  120,  126;  admission  bill 
passed,  139,  140,  166;  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  140-155;  sec- 
tionalism, 141,  144-145,  146,  147, 
153-159. 

Mobile;  33,  94,  104-105,  116,  140 

Mobile  River;  104 

Montgomery,  William;  45  (note 
42) 

McNabr,  James  Y. ; 151 

Napoleon;  119,  167;  Continental 
System,  100 

Natchez;  24,  29,  34,  36,  39,  61,  63, 
68,  69,  83  (note  50),  108;  history 
and  description,  39-40 ; origin  of 
Natchez  - under  - the  - hill,  39-40 ; 
state  of  society  and  manners,  41- 
42 ; trade,  business  and  prices, 
41-42,  48-54;  girls’  school,  43,  36 
(note  12);  amusements,  48-49; 
newspapers,  52,  57-59;  Federalist 
stronghold,  60 ; against  Poindex- 
ter, 94,  165;  favors  British  land 
claims,  91 ; the  Trace,  65,  166 

Natchez  District;  limits,  33,  90; 
settlement,  34 ; taken  by  Spanish, 
35;  attitude  on  division,  117 
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Natchez  - Under  - the-Hill;  origin, 
39-40 ; iniquities,  51-52 
Natchitoches;  76 
Nationalism;  peculiar  Southwest- 
ern type,  32-33;  in  action,  76;  di- 
rected against  England,  98-101 
Nelson,  Hugh;  23  and  note  41,  26, 
27 

New  England;  settlers  from,  35; 

spirit  of  disunion,  112,  122,  166 
New  Jersey;  settlers  from,  35 
New  Kent  County  (Virginia)  ; 14 
New  Mexico;  101-102 
New  Orleans;  105,  108;  prices,  48; 
influence  on  Natchez  architec- 
ture, 49 ; trade  with  Natchez,  52 ; 
threat  of  closure,  75;  Battle  of, 
129-130,  135-136 
New  York  City;  58,  61 
Newspapers;  86;  in  Natchez,  52; 
origin  in  Mississippi,  57-58;  in 
Poindexter-Marschalk  quarrel,  64 
and  notes  8 and  9,  125-129;  Hal- 
cyon, 58;  Mississippi  Messenger, 
58,  75,  82,  93;  Mississippi  Repub- 
lican, 122,  128,  129,  130,  135,  143, 
149 ; National  Intelligencer,  122  ; 
Washington  Republican,  126,  127, 
130,  132,  136,  140,  149;  Weekly 
Chronicle,  55,  101 

Non-Intercourse;  effect  on  cotton 
planters,  105-106 ; Poindexter ’s 
comment,  119 
North  Anna  River;  14 
North  Carolina;  settlers  from,  37 

Orleans  Territory;  117 ; gets  West 
Florida,  109 ; debates  on  admis- 
sion, 110-113 
Osmun,  Benijah;  77 

Paine,  Thomas;  obituary,  55 
Pamunkey  River;  14 
Pearl  River;  96,  107,  109,  117, 
118,  141,  144,  151,  152,  155 
Pennsylvania;  settlers  from,  36 
Percy,  Thomas  G. ; co-respondent, 
133-135 

Perdido  River;  109,  118,  166 
Perry  County;  37  (note  16) 
Phelps,  Captain  Matthew;  35 
(note  10) 


Philadelphia;  42,  134 
Pickering,  Timothy;  72 
Piedmont;  17-19 
Pike  County;  141,  146 
Piney  Woods;  life  and  people,  36-37 
Pittsburgh;  42 

Plantations;  in  Virginia,  17-18; 
tobacco,  indigo  and  ric-e  aban- 
doned, 29;  cotton  the  chief  crop, 
29-32 ; British,  30,  33 ; type  of 
houses,  39;  Saint  Catherine’s 
Creek,  40;  Western  views,  71-73; 
Claiborne ’s  opposition,  73 
Planters;  religion,  18,  43-46;  new 
type  in  Mississippi,  30-31;  Brit- 
ish, 34-35;  migration  of,  35-38; 
taste  in  art,  54 ; skill  in  oratory, 
56-57;  in  polities,  71-74;  Whig 
Party,  72;  feeling  towards  Jack- 
son,  72,  158-159;  favored  by  Sar- 
gent, 72,  73;  opposed  by  Clai- 
borne, 73;  attitude  towards  slav- 
ery, 73-74;  in  Convention  of  1817, 
141,  144,  147,  152-156;  social 

philosophy,  158-163 
Poindexter  (Family)  ; move  west 
in  Virginia,  14 ; dependent  on 
George  Poindexter,  139  (note  37) 
Poindexter,  Albert;  son  of  George 
Poindexter,  133-134 
Poindexter,  A.  M. ; nephew  of 
George  Poindexter,  12  (note  2), 
16  (notes  18  and  20),  20  (note 
27),  21  (note  32) 

Poindexter,  Christian;  wife  of 
John  Poindexter,  “Gentleman”, 
15 

Poindexter,  Elizabeth  ; daughter 
of  the  Emigrant,  13 

Poindexter,  Elizabeth;  sister  of 
George  Poindexter,  15 ; dependent 
on  him,  28  (note  43) 

Poindexter,  Gabriel;  brother  of 
George  Poindexter,  15;  death,  28 
(note  43) 

Poindexter,  George;  29,  31,  39,  51 
(note  67),  59;  birth,  15;  reared 
by  brother,  17;  inheritance,  19; 
early  training,  19-20;  religion,  20- 
21,  46  (note  43),  138;  becomes  a 
lawyer,  21-22  ; moves  to  Milton,  22 ; 
leaves  for  Mississippi,  22 ; debts, 
22-27 ; personality  and  character, 
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20,  26-28,  68-70,  167-170;  South- 
western influence,  29 ; service  to 
education,  48;  arrives  in  Natchez, 
59 ; appointed  Attorney  General, 

63,  166;  trial  of  the  outlaws,  64- 

65,  166;  marriage,  66;  property, 

66,  83  (note  50),  108,  134  (note 

24),  137,  138;  runs  for  Assembly, 
66-67;  political  methods,  68-70; 
political  creed,  70-71;  victim  of 
Jacksonian  revolution,  72,  159, 

165;  elected  to  Assembly,  74;  mili- 
tia captain,  75;  Burr  episode,  77- 
79,  80,  166;  resigns  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship, 79;  elected  Delegate  to 
Congress,  80-81 ; challenge  to  Gov- 
ernor Williams,  81-82  ; visit  to  Lou- 
isa, 83 ; position  as  Delegate,  84, 

96,  166 ; in  Tenth  Congress,  84- 
92,  94-96;  first  speech  in  Congress, 
84;  on  suffrage,  86,  110,  166;  on 
land  titles,  87-92,  95-96;  120-121, 
126,  166;  re-election  in  1808,  93- 
94;  on  relations  with  British,  85, 
103-104,  120 ; on  relations  with 
Spanish,  85 ; on  French  policy, 
103-104;  in  Eleventh  Congress,  96- 

97,  98,  102-108,  109-113;  gets  Wil- 

liams removed,  96-97,  166;  joins 
“War  Hawks”,  99,  103;  speech 
against  Francis  Jackson,  103;  on 
seizing  Canada,  104;  on  West 
Florida  100,  104-105,  109-110,  166; 
on  secession,  107 ; charges  against, 
108,  113-114,  114-116;  efforts  to- 
wards admission  of  Mississippi, 
109-110,  112-113,  117-118,  140, 

166;  on  admission  of  Orleans  Ter- 
ritory, 110-112;  reply  to  Quincy, 
111-112;  campaign  for  re-election 
(1811),  113-114;  Hunt  duel,  114- 
116;  fight  with  Dardin,  114;  in 
Twelfth  Congress,  116-120;  on 
General  Dearborne,  119;  declines 
re-election  (1813),  120;  appointed 
Judge,  120;  on  Non-Intercourse, 
105-106,  119;  as  a Judge,  122-125, 
167 ; quarrel  with  Marschalk,  58, 

64,  125-133;  Address  to  the  Peo- 

ple, 128;  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
128-130,  135-136,  167 ; divorce, 

133-135;  quarrel  with  Brown,  135- 
137;  second  marriage,  137-138; 
moves  to  Wilkinson  County,  137 ; 
resigns  judgeship,  137;  elected  to 
Constitutional  Convention,  142 ; 
defeated  for  Delegate,  142-143 ; in 
Constitutional  Convention,  145-156, 
167;  first  Mississippi  Congress- 


man, 159;  on  slavery,  162-163; 
later  career,  164;  summary  of 
achievements,  165-168;  oblivion, 
168;  death  and  will,  170;  epitaph, 
170 

Poindexter,  George  (The  Emi- 
grant) ; leaves  Jersey,  11;  buys 
land  in  Virginia,  12;  in  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  13 ; Ship  Planters  Ad- 
venture, 13 

Poindexter,  George  II;  son  of  the 
Emigrant,  13 

Poindexter,  George  S. ; Son  of 
George  Poindexter,  133-134 

Poindexter,  James;  brother  of 
George  Poindexter,  15;  teaches 
George,  19 ; starts  George  in  law, 
21;  death,  28  (note  43) 
Poindexter,  James;  son  of  George 
Poindexter,  138  and  note  34 
Poindexter,  John;  brother  of 
George  Poindexter,  15 ; character 
and  career,  16;  rears  George,  17; 
religion,  19-20;  controversy  over 
George 's  debts,  23-27 ; visit  from 
George,  83;  death,  28  (note  43) 
Poindexter,  John,  ‘ ‘ The  Gentle- 
man”; settles  in  Hanover  coun- 
ty, 14-15 

Poindexter,  John;  son  of  the  Emi- 
grant, 13 

Poindexter,  Littleton;  son  of 
George  Poindexter,  94  (note  14) 
Poindexter,  Lucy;  sister  of  George 
Poindexter,  15;  moves  to  Missis- 
sippi, 28  (note  43),  139  (note 
37)  ; letter  to  George,  61 
Poindexter,  Mollie  (Cosby)  ; sis- 
ter of  George  Poindexter,  15,  28 
. (note  43) 

Poindexter,  Richard;  brother  of 
George  Poindexter,  15;  religion, 
20,  138;  death,  28  (note  43) 
Poindexter,  Robert;  brother  of 
George  Poindexter,  15,  28  (note 
43) 

Poindexter,  Susannah;  identity 
uncertain,  13. 

Poindexter,  Thomas;  brother  of 
George  Poindexter,  15;  moves  to 
Kentucky,  28  (note  43) 
Poindexter,  Thomas;  father  of 
George  Poindexter,  15;  moves  to 
Kentucky,  17;  death,  17 
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Poindexter,  William  R.;  nephew 
of  George  Poindexter,  28  (note 
43) 

Poingdestre;  original  spelling  of 
Poindexter,  11 ; meaning,  11  (note 
1) 

Poingdestre,  Fief  es;  family  seat 
in  Jersey,  11  and  note  1 

Poingdestre,  John;  scholar,  11 

Port  Gibson;  51  (note  62),  94 

Presbyterian  Church;  sends  mis- 
sionary to  Mississippi,  41 ; begin- 
nings in  Mississippi,  45-46 

Quarles  Family;  16,  24  and  note 
42 

Quids;  68;  join  with  the  Federal- 
ists, 85,  93-94. 

Quincy,  Josiah;  disunion  speech, 
110-111;  Poindexter’s  reply,  111- 
112 

Red  River;  29 

Regulators;  36-37 

Republican  Party;  see  Jeffer- 
sonian 

Rice;  29 

Richmond  (Virginia);  24;  Poin 
dexter  studies  law  in,  21 ; Burr 
trial,  82-83 

Rivanna  River;  22 

Rodney,  Judge  Thomas;  85-86,  100, 
101  (note  7) 

Roundabout,  The;  16 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques;  73,  162 

Sabine  River;  76 

Saint  Catherine’s  Creek;  40 

Saint  Peter’s  Parish  (Virginia); 
14 

San  Antonio;  101-102 
Sandy  Creek;  66,  83  (note  50) 

San  Lorenzo,  Treaty  of;  89,  90 
Santa  Fe;  101-102 
Sargent,  Winthrop;  40  (note  24), 
67 ; builds  Gloucester,  39 ; begins 
newspapers,  57 ; in  Mississippi 
politics,  59 ; opposes  democracy, 
72-73;  removed  by  Jefferson,  73 


Scotch;  settlers,  36  (note  12) ; re- 
ligion, 45  (note  42) 

Second  Creek;  81,  83  (note  50) 
Shaw,  John;  58-59,  153 
Shields,  William  B. ; 77,  123,  131 
Shiflet,  Joel;  23 
Ship  Planters  Adventure;  13 
Simpson,  Judge  Josiah;  127,  128, 
150,  153 

Slavery;  in  Piedmont  Virginia,  17- 
18;  required  by  cotton  culture,  30; 
Southwestern  type,  30-31 ; Mis- 
sissippi court  ruling,  74,  162;  de- 
fended by  Jefferson  College,  74; 
defended  by  Dr.  Estes,  74;  in  Con- 
vention of  1817,  152 ; in  Constitu- 
tion of  1817,  158;  Poindexter’s 
views  on,  162-163 

Slaves;  in  Poindexter  family,  14, 
15,  19;  in  Piedmont  Virginia,  17- 
18;  killed  by  indigo  culture,  29; 
opposed  by  Claiborne,  73,  163; 
belonging  to  Poindexter,  83  (note 
50),  137,  138;  in  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, 144 

Smith,  Philander;  67 
Smylie,  James;  45,  47 
South  Anna  River;  14 
South  Carolina,  89 

Southwest;  and  Poindexter,  29; 
civilization,  29-33,  47 ; importance 
of  cotton,  29-30 ; peculiarities  of 
slavery,  30-31;  plantations,  30-31; 
peculiar  nationalism,  32-33;  self- 
conscious  social  planning,  72-74; 
158;  influence  on  Congress,  98; 
expansionist  feeling,  98-102; 
shocked  at  Quincy,  111 
Spanish;  30,  41;  occupy  Natchez, 
34;  take  West  Florida,  35;  edu- 
cational policy,  41,  42  (note  31); 
religious  policy,  43.  44,  45  (note 
42)  ; shopkeepers,  50;  influence  on 
architecture,  55;  suspected  hostil- 
ity, 75-76;  American  negotiations 
with,  85;  land  titles,  88-92,  96, 
166;  Western  hostility  towards, 
99-102;  in  West  Florida^  104- 
105;  lose  West  Florida,  109;  de- 
fend Mobile,  116-117 
Sparks,  Judge  W.  H. ; 138;  on  Poin- 
dexter as  a judge,  125;  on  Mrs. 
Poindexter ’s  guilt,  134  ; on  piney- 
woods  life,  37  (note  16) 
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Steel,  John;  67 

Swayze  Colony;  35,  36,  42,  45 
(note  42) 

Taylor,  John;  123 
Tennessee  (State)  ; 16,  59 
Tennessee  River;  33  (note  3) 
Thompson,  George;  12 
Thorpe.  Otho;  13 
Tidewater;  13,  14,  17-19,  27 
Tobacco;  29 

Tombigbee  River  Settlement;  33 
ancl  note  3,  166 ; scene  of  Burr ’s 
capture,  79;  against  Poindexter, 
94;  duty  imposed  on,  104-105;  at- 
titude towards  division,  117 
Tcoly,  Adam;  67 
Torrence,  Thomas;  151 

Toulmin,  Judge  Harry;  56,  143 
(note  5) 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of;  100 
Trist,  H.  B.;  99 
Turner,  Judge  Edward;  145 

Vicksburg;  52,  57 

Virginia;  61,  96;  first  Poindexter 
in,  11-13;  Bacon’s  Rebellion,  13; 
Poindexter  family,  14-16;  Pied- 
mont society  and  politics,  17-19; 
religion,  18;  George  Poindexter’s 
departure,  22-28,  61,  108 ; settlers 
from,  36;  rejects  Jefferson’s 
creed,  71;  visited  by  Poindexter, 
83 ; birthplace  of  Lattimore,  155. 

Voss,  Captain  William  T. ; 81,  82 

Walker,  Robert  J. ; 163 

Walnut  Hills;  57 

War  Hawks;  109;  influence,  98; 
joined  by  Poindexter,  103;  in  ma- 
jority, 116. 

Warren  County;  141 

Washington,  Lawrence;  108 

Washington,  D.  C. ; 24,  83,  167 


Washington,  M.  T.;  45,  49,  77,  81 
(note  44),  83  (note  50),  167 

Washington  County;  94,  114 

Wayne  County;  39  (note),  141 

West,  The;  and  Jefferson,  71-74; 
restlessness,  75;  reaction  to  Burr, 
76,  79-80,  100;  expansionist  feel- 
ing, 97-102 ; aggressiveness,  109; 
and  Poindexter,  70-71,  166 
West,  Cato;  145,  146,  147,  151,  153, 
155;  Acting-Governor,  65;  not  ap- 
pointed Governor,  67 ; Poindex- 
ter ’s  opponent,  80 
West  Florida;  56;  included  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  32;  taken  by 
Spanish,  35;  successful  intrigue 
against,  85,  86,  99-102,  104-105, 
109,  110,  116-117,  118,  120,  166 

Whig  Party;  72 
Wilkinson,  Angus;  151,  152 
Wilkinson,  General  James;  76 

Wilkinson  County;  142,  146;  votes 
for  Poindexter,  94;  address  to 
Poindexter,  95;  Poindexter  moves 
to,  137,  138 

Williams,  Robert;  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, 65  ; creates  political  tangle, 
67-68;  Burr  episode,  76-79;  ac- 
cused of  Burrism,  80 ; refuses 
Poindexter’s  challenge,  81-82; 
Poindexter’s  comments  on,  85; 
attacked  in  Congress,  86 ; in  cam- 
paign of  1808,  93-94 ; removed, 
96,  166;  runs  against  Poindexter, 
113-114;  supported  by  Marschalk, 
126 

Williams,  Thomas  H. ; 93-94 
Winston,  Louis;  153 

Winston  Hall;  .John  Poindexter’s 
home,  16 
Woodville;  138 

Yancey,  David;  23 

Yazoo  Frauds;  89,  107,  121,  166 

Yazoo  River;  33  and  note  3,  117, 
118 

York  County  (Yirginia)  ; 12,  13 
1tork  River;  14 


